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| GENTLEMEN, „ i 


IAK E the liberty to inſcribe this 
Work to you, as an homage due to 
the learned Univerſity over which you 
eſide; happ to ha ve found ſuch an 


opportunity of giving you a public proof 
of the perſonal reſpect with which I have 
the honour to be, _ Es wh hs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt humble 
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diſtricts, as a medium or means of communi- 
cating their ideas to each other. = 


| 3 acquainted with the difference that 
exiſts between it, and the one that was impreſſed 
in our mind during our infancy. 


| condly, in a proper combination of them. | 
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agreed upon by the inhabitants of certain 
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That difference conſiſts, t in words, e. 


A copious quantity of words may be i 
through a long practice, a good memory, and 
the help of dictionaries; but this combination 
commonly called Syntax, requires other means 
to render it familiar, and it is the __ of 1 
profeſſor to find out theſe means. 
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There is in the grammars ddt en bühe — 
been publiſhed, a copious part devoted to that 
uſe, but the rules are in general, ſo long and 
intricate, that they ofrenge, deter the Rudent, 4 
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1 . encourage {his purſuit t to attain the lan- 
1 ge in contem 3 | ; 
Tboſe rotes ate, . hoſt Abelutei, 
Y neceſſary; ; and no foreigner, nay, no FRENCH: 
MAN, can pretend to ſpeak French with pro- 
| priety,” who has not made them his particular 
ſtudy, and who: does een them gra | 

38 e.. 


The difficulty was, then, to 1 55 means to 
Z rouſe the patience and engage the attention of 
| the learner; nothing could ſooner produce theſe 
effects than fo introduce after every rule, one 
or two examples that might make a ſtrong im- 
=. preflion upon the mind; after which a proper 
exerciſe will furniſh the Kudent with an Reo: 

_ of OY —_ into 1 


Such is the 1 of the book I now offer to 
the public ; every difficulty that I have found 
ron an experience of five years) to render the 
ſtudy of the French language intricate, is full 
1 explained; the recenteſt deciſions of the French 
= ey are carefully and ſtrictly adhered to; 
u the exerciſes compiled upon ſuch ſubjects 
= as may be either uſcful in familiar converſation, : 
1 7 * in bd ca. ſtudies, . 
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book adhered to the 9 of the edition of 

my Rudiments, republiſhed in 1779, yet par- 
ticular care has been taken, to render the rules 
ſo general, as to be applicable to any grammar 


extant, which is a circumſtance ſeldom the caſe 
with exerciſe books; they in general referring to 


particular authors, and frequently becoming 


uſeleſs without even Particular editions * thoſe 


A ria attention to this courſe of exerciſe, 
will certainly enable a learner to write French 


with propriety, as far as the numerous phraſes © 


| peculiar to that language will allow; this 


branch was too extenfive to come within the 


compaſs of this work: at a future day I intend 
to publiſh a copious Dictionary of Phraſes, 
carefully ſelected from our beſt authors, which 
I flatter "myſelf will be found extremely uſeful, 
OY. of that kind — ”m appeared. 


| Notwithſtanding I have in the courſe of this 
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REDUCED TO PRACTICE 
„ 0 A p. 42 £ e L 
C th Formation of the Plural | Number. - 


the Fer muſt he found out 
in the dent; and then it muſt be made 4 
by the rules of the Grammar. 


5 * 
| : 
| 4 | 22 
- 4 b 


P homme, 
les hommes, 


the horſes le < 7 9 : »h 


| The men ; 


S x 8 o * 1 : 2 | 
: 9 £ x - . A 4 A 1 8 


The- generals. e rardens. 3 
The ſhoes. The ftocki 


n, oer of the French Te ingus, 3 


| The houſes. 


- . *Fhe pen-knives. BOY 
| The friends. 


The Alben. | 
The works. 


The ſhips. 
The trees. 
The arms. 


If adjeQives be joined to ſubſtantives in the 
plural number, they muſt be made Ang Wo the ſame 
Fm as the ſubſtantives. 


E X A N P L E 8. 
The beautiful gardens. „ 


Los beaux jardins. 
The ſincere friends. 
Les amis ſinceres. 


N. B. The adjectives marked by an aſteriſk mult 


come after their ſobſtantives. 


EXERCISE. 


The new works. 
The inveterate rivals. 
* The attentive ſcholars. | 
The rich merchants. | 
The brave admirals. 
The ſmall birds. 
f $ E ” *The ſkilſul ſurgeons 
| 15 ;* be four grapes. 


The obliging friends. 
Ihe kind fathers. 
* The convenient deſks. 
__ * The large characters. 
*The intrepid officers. 
The large domains. 
The white cabbages. 
*The numerous ſlaves. 
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'c H A P. II. | 
07 the ; Formation of the Femi nine Gender in Min: | 
"RULE L - 


F an ati be joined to a . the 3 
gender of the abba we muſt be firſt afcertained; 
if it be maſculine, the adjective is written down as it 
is found in the dictionary; but if the ſubſtamive is ſ. 
minine, the adjective muſt be made feminine by the Y 
rules that are laid down in the gramma. : 1 


EXAMPLES. | 


The handſome woman. . 
La belle femme, maſe. beau. „ 
A pretty girl. ee 92] ee 
Une Fat fille, aſe. jolt. | e 


185 EXERCISE. 


* A numerous army, # A brilliant cou't, . * = 
The amiable qbeen, The Male princels. | WW 
be powerful 3 The wiſe 1 12 755 1 
The curious biſtory. T The true ave. 885 1 
The noble family. The ſmall cage? = 

The bad action. The baſe behavioun 3 

The extenſive library. The Move] woman. i k 


noten. 
If the ſubliantive feminine to which the adjelive 4 Y 
is joined is plural, then the adjeQive after being made 


feminine firſt, muſt alſo be made plural: as it i 4 
rule, that it muſt agree in. n and gender with its 


ſubſtantive. 4 
| T7 "0 EXAM. 
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eee 


EXAMPLES. 
The grey wares. The black hens. 


Les jumens griſes. 38 Les Poules noires. 


EXERCISE. 


The dall rooms. The agrecable 8 : 
b be friendly viſit ii. The bloody battles. 

8 : The unnatural ' Wars. *The intereſting news. 
be faithful wives. The painful ſtudies. 
= The large ſtrawberries. The wild apple. 
| The black currants. - The delicious peaches. - 

® The ſtrong fortifications, be high walls. 
Tube young liſters. Fi The curious inventions. 
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8 When two or more N of different genders 
refer to an adjective, that adjective muſt be in the 
Plural number, and of the maſculine gender. 


ELITES 


The bread and meat were very bad. 
Le 975 et ta viande Htoient fore Mauvair. 


=_ - EXERCISE. 
| My brother . ſiſter + are * ſtudious. 
| Your exerciſe and your leſſon axe difficult. 
The chaiſe and chariot are elegant. | 
| Ihe. iy and the yu are convenient for trade. | 
„„ 55 N U 15 E. IV... LE 
6+ | Twas or more 4 btantdves veivg obey"! fol. ; 
JOE 25 an adjective, e commonly that ad- 
: ps HON; ; b jeQive,. 
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ae to Palin 4 


7 jedlive to agree M number and gender with. the 
laſt. 


EXAMPLE. 


Have you a new coat and waiſtcoat? 9 
Ave vous un habit et une veſte neuve ? 5 


N. B. Adjectives implying 2 as „1, l 


' &c. are excepted * this follow the pre- 
cedent (5) | 72 1 


EXERCISES. _* 2 
T bans * a very bad- pen and an FEE 
He has + the Feld and houſes incloſed. _ Kees Y 
Wie had 23 2 20d ferman. 7 FE 2M 
He has faithful ſervants and houſekeeper: {3 


KVLE%: „ 


+33 
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An adjective is ſometimes introduced in a ſen- 7 3 
tence without a ſubſtantive, but in that caſe the 
words man or men are underſtood ; therefore the ad- 
jective muſt be in the maſculine gender, and Ps be 

either in the = IO or ſingular number. ; a = 


EXAMPLE. CR 
The rich a are es. but the poor are defpiſed:. - = 
Les riches Jon. eflimes, mais les pauures ſont * 1 
. , _ 
De rich ft: imb, mais le pauvre ft mepriſt. 5 
1 the Engliſh ſentence may run thus. ' 
The rich man is eſteemed; but the poor-man i is 
e 25 | 


| 's PN De deer u the French Tete, 


CHAP. M. 
Of the Fa tion of 222 | 


bs: N the Engliſh language the ache give generally 

precedes the fubſtantive, but this is not the cafe 

in Freneh; | ſome go before, and ſome after; others 
may be placed indifferently before or after. 


RULE I. 


AdjeAives which are placed after the fubltantive 
are the following. * LI 


ft, Adjectives expelling. the names of nations : * is 
He is a French officer. 15 
I aft officter Frangois. 


_ 2dly. Names of colour, as, 
Have you a red gown? | 
Aver vous une robe rouge: 175 


ah AdjeQves expreſling _ form and figure: ws — 
hats r9n6e again wt oe 
Bl a une tour-ronde. 


gen. Adjectives ex preſſing the . and diſpo- 
Grion of the mind: as, 


5 He is a wiſe man. . 5 
It oft un homme ſage. Tons Ned 


sthly. Adjectives expreſſing ſome e phyſical or de- 
1 quality as, | 
Have you any ſweet 8 „ 2 
\ Auea Vous du vin doux ? 


8 — 
— 


a. — 


1 8 * 3 = * * * n 
7 = bs . * 
— # ö 15 7 
* 
% 


bt 10  Prodties! "YL | | 7 
Gly: Spine and participles of . uſed as ad- 


jeQives, a: FL 
He is a veloved prince. _ =. 
Cf. un prince bien aim. J | 1 


Ithly. 3 ending in ic, igue, by: efque, 1 
ule, able, able „Seen come after the ſubſtantive. 


as, 


It is an incredible thing.” 
C"e/t une choſe incroyable. 


They have a peaceful king. 
Ils ont un roi pacifigue. _ 


| N. B. We foy, vi if argent, quick Liver... © 5 | 
EXERCISE*. 2 


— will be a flouriſhing 1 ger 
He is a fanatic preacher. _ | 
They are credulous men. 

We had warm weather. 5 
He has a black coat. „ . 
Sbe has a brown complexion. | 1 5 

I have a Portugueſe ſervant. 
We ſhall have cold nights. | | 
He is a comcal e {ot nn AT 

She has an odd temper. | | | 

England is a temperate cou | | 

| You are a faithful friend. T— 
He has a triangular feld. 4 4 F 
Vou have a learned brother. | 8 
They had an Iriſh general © 

| She has a white ſkin. - | 

Will you have a ſquare table? i ro et. 

They "had « Maltele galley, OOO 

* is a Venetian Wollen n n 2:4 TD 


The grammar muſt be ene, a for the King oy * . 
verbs ayoir- ** . 


= 8 The 2 " the bnd nn, 
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10 When a ſubſtantive has two 3 joined to it, 
they are generally placed after it; but if three or 
more adjectives, they muſt abſolutely come after the 
Ws, with the conjunction et before the laſt 


EXAMPLES. 5 


He i is a civil and obliging man. 

Il et un homme poli et obligeant. | 
She is a tender, virtuous and affectionate 1 
Elle of une mere tendre, vertuenſe,. et - 


EXERCISE. 


You have a large and convenient houſe. 
They have brave, robuſt, and able ſailors. 
He has a young and beautiful wife. | 
They had a hard, tedious, and tireſome tafk. 


RULE II. 


PE AdjeAives ſ nifying 3 as eg, thick, 
wide, & c. which come after the word of meaſure in: 
Engliſh, are placed before it in French, and are im- 
my followed by the prepoſition de... 


_ _ 
= ; 
_ 
4 _ — 
_ 
1 EXAMPLE. 
\ * 4 
FE. 


j l | i *Fhe camp i is in a plain ten miles W 
| 2 This ſentence muſt be thus conſtrued in French : IN 


The camp is in a.plain long of ten miles. 
on * W dans | une 2 longue de. diæ miles, 5 


* 


1 8 EXER- 


bY D Mes; 125" 
<a foes ; Ie PÞ : bens WY | Bede. ö 2 
— 


LY 


and to Prodie: 19 


1 25 EXERCISE. 8 0 
He ka a pond fifty yards haves and N 1 ‚ 
They have an army one hundred thouſand men ſtrong. 


The window is three feet and half broad. 
| T0 doors are ſeven feet, three inches high. 7 


RULE Iv. 


Sometimes the adjective of dimenſion | is türe in 1a 


French into the ſubſtantive it is derived from; in that 1 
caſe the number expreſſing the meaſure goes before, 


as in Engliſh, and is both IP" and followed OY 


the e ö 


EXAMPLE. 


A houſe zo feet long, 24 broad 2nd 100 high. 

That ſentence oy be thus conſtrued: a houſe 30 
feet of length, 24 of breadth, and 100 of height. 

Une maiſon de trente preds de longueur, vingt RTE) a 


largeur, et cent de hauteur. 


We ſay ſometimes by manner of abbreviation 3 
ne maiſon de trente _ de long, vingt quatre ” 
large, et cent de _ 


8 6 83 2 
4 7 5 1 - 
1 
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. q <A 
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A wall 1 two miles * 20 feet high, and 4 feet broad. 
He has a park fifteen miles round. 


1 have a garden zoo fathoms long, and 120 broad, 
EE, RULE v. | 
When the 8 of denten is ct in 1 3 3 


5 French, by a ſubſtantive, as in the Preceding rule: 
5 the verb to be, muſt be wean into French | 


0 10 9 The Syntax FP the French Te ongue, 


the ſame tenſe and perſon of the verb avoir; Fae? in 


that caſe the number of meaſure does not t require the. 


q particle de before it. 
1 e e 


My brother is ſix feet high. 

My brother has ſix feet of height. 
Mon frere a fix pieds de bauteur. 

Mon frere a 1. x pieds de baut. 


7 
* 


Oy N. B. In this and the preceding . the Engliſh 


language takes ſometimes the prepoſition in before the 


-noun of dimenſion ; which prepoſition, as. we have 
ſcen, is tranſlated into French by de. | 


EXAMPLE. 


The wall is fix feet in height act? ten in Wel 
La muraille a fix pieds de , 


C EXERCISE. 


N 


Tbe wall is three feet four nches deep. 
The ditch was ſix fathom broad. 5 
Mount Etna is four miles high, perpendiculary, 
"The filk is three yards wide. 
7: 9 * trees are IR feet ns: 


RULE VI. 


A * 


The following adjectives muſt always go before 


their ſubſtantives, notwithſtanding what has been 


ſaid (Rule g.) 


Beau, fine; bon, good; brave, brave ; * dear; 


165 grand, great; gros, big; jeune, young; mauvais, 
bad; ene wicked; meilleur, better; 3 moindre, leſs; ; 
_ . faint, holy ; ; vieux, old. 


| EXAM- 


aut et ir de . nes 


ww wi. 


EXAMPLE. 


TE 


Henry che jth of France, was a goed king, and 


2 great warrior. 


Henry quatre roi de France Hort un hou roi r un 


8 ne gunric. | 
rx incurs 


We have young 3 but brave ſoldiers. 


dau b, r 


They have an old ſervant very affectionate to the family. 


He is a wicked man and a bad father. 


8 


CHAP. IV. 
On the Declenſion of Nouns. 


S the grammar furniſhes us with rules to de- 

1. cline every kind of nouns, the difficulty lies 
only in conſidering well, what ſort of noun is to be 
tranſlated ; whether proper or common, maſculine or 
feminine. 'Thele points being cleared up, the noun 
muſt be choſen in the grammar that is to ſerve as a 


16 ; 


pattern: and the noun to be tranſlated: muſt be de- 


clined accordingly. 


N. B. The genitive aſh. is marked in Engliſh by | 


the particles of, or fron, and the dative 7 the Fate 
ticle to. | 


— 


EXERCISE — 


Thave the ſpeech of the preſident of the congreſs to the 


| ſlates of America. 


The exhortation of the general to he. foldiers of the 
army. | 


The 


12 EP 3 of the French Tongue, 
The kind advice of the mother to the 7 ter. 


2 collection of books of the library of e college of 
Du lin. 

1 have the hiſtory of the wars between the Emperor of 
1 the Turks, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 


He has a proſpect of the ſea, and of the mountains of 
the county of Wicklow, ſrom the windows of the caſtle. 

We had ſome bad days at the beginning of the Spring, 
but we ſhall have a continuation of fine wearher towards the . 
end of Summe.. 
__ She has a new gown from the ſhop of a great mercer, 
in the city of London. 

The ſpeech of the chancellor to the houſe of lords *, 2 
was full of er 261; of Roman virtue. 


7 We muſt obſerve that an adiective being 3 . 
tween the article and the ſubſtantive in Engliſn, does 
not make any difference for the declenſion of the ſub- 
ſtantive, and the adjective goes before or dn ac- 

. to what has been faid No. 16. 


RULE I. 


18 The 3 dite i ede d io the 

Englich language by adding an s with an apoſtrophe 

before it to the nominative: as, Soloman's wiſdam, the 

: men's wits; Venus's beauty - or the apoſtrophe only, 

1 "when the noun is in the plural and ends with an 7. 

* as the /lationers* arms : but in French we do not uſe. 

ſuch a tranſpoſition : ; all thoſe ſentences muſt, there- 

| fore, be tranſlated by pony the e after the 
nominative, as No. 15 . 0 


EXAMPLE. 


— 


RE PFF ; 
os 1 3 Ho ao > 7 8 * 
nen . IR TSS 


He has the TRE $ favour. | 
We muſt wnftrue, | LA 
He has the favour of the king. I a | 
—= ta la faveur \ rw. © „% 
ED; | EX ER- 
2 5 = ; Chambre des eigneurs „ | 


— . 2 ON TIES — * d 
* 5 ron 


* & =» - Pe _ 
e . et Ge OZ; > 
N 4 2 a * 

. . N . e 9 * ? 
n * I 0 N . 
3 5 . R 

25 Hin | k 7 . N : p 
1 „ * . 1 * 0 * wh 
* - 5 2 — . 4 
r * 

* 

x g £ 4 
” * 
1 * 


"i 


in Engliſh, we tranſpoſe them in n and — "= 
the N de * between them 


— 
— 


mai hi, 13 
E x E R C1 8 E. 


He has Shakeſpe s works in velre volumes, and 1 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. „ 
He had the duke's brother at dinner e 2 = 152 
The mayor's ſon was here "ans 1 
"LP of En, is in eyery man's heart. 


* * 5 #7; 


. — * 


$ 7 
"nf . — _ 
** . 2 * 
1 5 — * 
4 * . 2. — 


lr two falidamives 3 follow one ; anot ther wo 


EXAMPLE. 


The beſt ſpeaker had a gold mak” "of ws of 
Le meilleur orateur eut une médaille or, 1 8 


N. B. In that example, the + of the particle dis. 
ſtruck off, becauſe the next wars Donne with a, 
vowel. PIG 


* 


* 7 rel 
8 fs. 1 L 
„ AN 5 OE OT 3M 


EXERCISE 


The old man has r in thei iron cheſt. NT Wd 

Jupiter had acceſs te Danae by means of a gold rain. | 

I have a, good bottle of old Port wine. 8 

1 was at Patrick's church, ig _— 4 we had a an) 1 
excellent ſermon. I 


Js 


17 


_ 


| then the 


The je to of the French rue, 


0 H A P. v. 
1 0, the Conjugation of V. erbs, 


0 conjugate a verb, is to go through the "Tg 

ferent variations it is {ſuſceptible of, in regard 

to time, and to the different perſons to whom it may 
be applied. 

No part of any verb is to be found in the dictiona- 

ry, except the preſent tenſe of the infinitive mood, 


which is, properly ſpeaking, the radix of verbs, as it 
expreſſes the action without any particular circum- 


ſtance of perſon or time: as, chanter, to ſing. 
Therefore, whatever tenſe of a verb is to be tranſ-. 
lated, it is the preſent - of the infinitive that muſt be 
looked for; being found, the termination of it muſt © 


be conſidered, as the verbs of the French tongue have 


been divided by the grammarians into ſeveral conju - 
gations, which vary according to the laſt Ane le⸗ of 


that tenſe. 


After having aſcertained what conjugation ” 


verb belongs to, it is neceſſary to conſider what tenſe 


and perſon you have to form; an example will be 
more conducive to explain this matter. 

Me ſhall fuppoſe that we have to tranſlate thoſe 
words: I ſung.— To ſing is the word to be looked for 
in the dictionary: chanter is the French of it.— I 
ſung, is the firſt perſon ſingular of the preterperfect 
tenſe. Chanter ends in er, therefore it belongs to the 
conjugation of the verb donner, which is the model 
by which all French verbs ending in that ſyllable are 
to be formed. 

Being ſure of the tenſe and perſon to be formed, 
and of the conjugation which it belongs to, the ſame 
tepſe and Tier muſt be examined in that conjugation; 

fference chat i is between it and the preſent 
tenſe 


. 


* ry 
E hu — 
"> ade. >, © "2 
5 AE * 4 9 4 ++ 
F * ” -,., = 
—_— 


4 


2 web te. Nr, * wy 


. of 80 :nfinitive mood muſt be aſcertained, and 


whatever you find that difference to be, the ſame muſt” 


be obſerved in regard to the word you have found in 


the dictionary; as in the preceding example I ſung. 


The difference between donnai and donner is, that as 
is put in place of er; therefore ſtrike off er from 


chanter, put ai in its place, the word: chantat- wil 
be the tenſe required. 3 


£4644 #4 . 


For another example, let us ſuppoſe \ we have to 
tranſlate into French theſe words, I did obey; L look 
in the dictionary for, to obey: I find obzir which 


belongs to the conjugation of the verb punir * as it 


ends by ir, I did obey, is the firſt perſon of the 
imperfe& tenſe. The firſt perſon of the. imperfect 


tenſe of the verb punir is Je puniſſois: the difference 


between puniſſois and punir is that r is ſtruck off 
and fois put in the place of it: I ſhall make the ſame 


__ alteration with obtir, and' 1 Vobeiſſois will be the word 
required. 3 


Thoſe two examples are ſufficient to guide a 1 


through the different conjugations; but we muſt ob- 


ſerve that what has been ſaid is for regular verbs 
enly, as the irregular ones muſt be conjugated as the 
grammar directs ; therefore, before we conjugate. the 
verb according to the regular. conjugations, it is ne- 
ceſſary to examine in the liſt of the irregular, that we 


may be certain the verb to be conjugated is not 
in it. 


% 


7 2 9 
* * 
W «p e + 1 


If the firſt perſon of the preterperſect is looked for 
in the verb donner, it will be found to be f je donnat. 


* ] make uſe here of the copingation of verbs as Jaid down in 


my Rudiments; but if the learner makes uſe of another grammar, 
it will be an eaſy matter for His: maſter to point him out the erer. 


| A acuT 


32 5 5 3 93 
z 2 * 8 ; „ 2 
: — . , = * * 
2 : ? * . ” + 
* 5 A 4 2 8 
* 14 » +. ” 4 
8 N i 
ts * 2 4 
* 4 %. * ry 
4 * 4 p 55 4 5 


— 


3 


Y 
=» 9 


bo * * 4 ” - 4 » Y 
— WWW * n 5 88 1 5 

Ka LL * 4 Ro * * "OF . 1 < he by L 1 Lt © - 
Oe oo ü «ð d ““ . e. 


c Tx NSES. 
I ſing, 


We danced,” 


They Saas, 
| He ball comfirg 
| You did think, 
She loves, 
We thall cut, 
; I was ſinging, 


25 = » arena | 


13 5 
4. 
4 


16 u. Syntax of the Fromb Tiny ongue, 


FCC 
* erbs ending in er. 


| Tnymerrivs Moo. 


_ danſer. 


_ marcher. l 


n 


penſer. 
aimer, _ 


> r 
cou per. 


© chanter. 


 bonorer. Oe 


He ſhould "4M _ priter. „ i 
He might ſhut | up, enfermer. 1 85 
I might keep, © garde,” 
They ſhall beſiege,  afſitger, 
Sing thou, . chanter. : 
Let them look, regarder. J 
You may dine, dliner. : 
| 1 Thall fup, : 5 . ſouper. ES 
They may imagine, imaginer. 
He pulls. tirer. 
n. vole. | 
N Verbs ending in ir. 
TExSEs. IxTINITIVE Moop. 
Thou ſervedſt, on 
I applaud, applaudir. 
She grows pale, pair. 
4 He ſhall grow tall, grandir. 
He whitens, - . 
8 7 remplir. 3 
- They ſhall ell, þ i ſhould 


* 


* 


Reduced Price; +1 


TExsEs. 
I ſhould obey, 


They enflaved, 


He might incenſe, 
You may ſerve, 


They reflected, 
He departs, 


You reſented, 


He dazzles, 


Ir ixirivs Moon. | 


reſſentir. 


eblouir. 


he ſhall grow young again, 9 


Verb ending i in evoinc” 


We muſt bels that the nocd; not;. is -cractis 2 3 
into French by two Words, viz. ne and pa; ne is 
placed before the verb, and pas after 1 ug as, 1 


ſpeak, 1 ne parle ou” 


TENSES. 
He owes, | 
You did not conceive, 


He ſhall not perceive, 


He deceived, 

Eet him owe, | 
He did not collect, 
She did not perceive, 


He may not deceive, 


You might not conceive, 


Let us collect, has 


I do not owe, 


He did deceive, 


TensEs. 
They pity, | 
You mall encloſe, 


- Dewoir. 
conceboir. 


. Moos. £4 n 2 . 


22 21295 Hig 


appercevoir.. 


' atcewoir. 


þ dewoir. 


Fercewvir. 
appercedoir. : 


ee | 
concedoir. 


* 
4 


wu * 


Percevorr. . 
decooir. 


dtececoir. 


e ,, Jeindrep l I 
For Verbs ending in ( ain ore, 


oindre, 


Leriwirivr 1 + 73 
Hlaindre. W 21 


enceindre. 
— 


C 3 


* 5 
n 
„ 15 
. 9 2 3 2 


The Sts 7 the French To ongue, 


Þ nee fy InriniTIVE Moop. | 
| N 1 85 They infringed, | 7 % W r eindre, ? I% | 3 
They ſhould not reach, e > 
T ſhould dye, -  teindre. | 
He may not reſtrain, reſtreindre. 
He might enjoin, enjoindre. 
Phbhey do not conſtrain, contraindre. 
le extinguiſhed,  Cteindre. 
He was dying, teindre. 8 
FF Infringe thou, enfreindre. 
They injoined, enſoindre. 
5 does not —_— Y enfreindre. . ” 


| Taxzns. 


* 
F i ee 


re Pirks ending in oitre.” 


as Font 


| 
3 
5 


He acknowledges, p31 - 3 * ed] 
| You ſhould appear,  farolire. 3 
. He grows,  erolire, 

He ſhall not diſappear, + diſpareitre. 

He ſhould decreaſe, _ . decroiere. 

He will make his appearance, comparoitre. 

He was growing, TE OO. 

He decreaſes, deecwitre. 
They acknowledged, reconncitre. 

He may diſappear, drive; of + 

Ty were n ||, Heerolire, ek 


* 


For 2 endangin uire. 


He ſhines, | 3 3 ; 5 
They ſhall conſtruQ, 3% ĩ rr at 247 
He conducted, 0 condui re 
He ſhould deftroy, | 2. - detruire, 
He produced, traduire. 
He will inftruQ, _ inſtruire. 
1 might not „ VLiiduire. 
He does not hurt, muire, | 
He induced, :- - 5.4... >... 
Let . „ nee, oo 


» N x 3 3 Pe! 2 
5 bt . 
: \ — * «ag — 
bh ee hy de ei re * 1 ; „ 
K * * * * £ n r R n BO, ” / 
c 7 . r SE RESI Eg erat EIS = WIFE . R 
2 „ n n OB An IN I RX; 2 og EC SS, < 
3 r e e r 0 : 


4 { 
1 4 
E 

* 1 


HOSE verbs, for the termination of their ; 
tenſes, follow the rules of the different 2 * 


8 Tiste. = Inrinirivz Moo. 
He did condur. "conduire: 
Se Bolt hurt, n ˖— . 
1 5 3% Oo”; 
For Verbs ending in Y ondre 
Wy andre 
He does not expect, attenare. 
He ſhould ſpill, r andre. 
They pretended,  pritendre. © CAT TER HER 
He will ſplit, fendre. i eee 
He might come e Aieſcendre. 
She confounded, © \ confondre. 
He ſhall melt. ende. 
He ſhall not ſhear, 07 mae.” > eo ee 
They GtChang, 8 
He does not cn OT e | 
He may bend, ; __ ditendre. 
Let him come 8 © deſcendre.- 
Let us anſwer, tr pondre. 
Ve do not hear, th entendre. 
© H A P. VL 3 : 
Of Refledtivs Perks. i ns 


gations (22) the addition of the PR me, te, 

in the ſingular, and bt, vous, ſe in the plural 1s, 
what they differ from the reſt in: as may be ſeen in 
the examples of the grammar. We muſt obſerve that 


| thoſe verbs take, for the formation of their compound 


tenſes, the verb tre in the ſame tenſe and perſon as : 


the verb 


to have i is in Engliſh. 
N. B. If 


2 to Pran. „ 19 


* 


20 


5 ventendre, 45 amuſer. 


EXERCISE. 


Tenses:; 


He fancies, 
I diverted myſelf, 


He has tormented himſelf, | 


Warm yourſelf, Nd 
He expoſes himſelf, -  - ,, 
You have ola, 


They abandoned N e gAbandonner. 


He inſtructed himſelf, 
He ſhould imagine, 


They betrayed themfelves, . 


ki S "aimer. 6: E514 . 


He loves himſelf, 


The Syntax the French Tongue, - 


N. B. If the verb begins with a vowel, and if the 
pronoun before it ends with an e, that e is ſtruck off, 
and an apoſtrophe placed inſtead of it, as Agnes 


fe chauſrer. my 
| $expoſer.. | „„ 


3 Moov.. 
S For" nel 

fe divertir. 
fe tourmenter,. © { 


ſe plaindre. 


5 inſtruire. 
i mag ine r. 


„% „ { 


_ 

1 nnn 
3 ** 

_—_— 8 6 


They are not growing rich, 4 enric hir. 


I walked, 
You ſhall apply, 


- fe promener. 


. 4 Sappliquer. . | 


Regular Verbs of all ay e mixed promiſcuouſh: 


He breakfaſted, 


They ſhall match, £ a 


I ſhould return, 

He will grow up, 

I divert myſelf, | 

I have walked, 

I was ſinging, 

I might go down, 
He diſobeyed, 
I forgot, e 
ILmay ſpilll, 
They may injoin, 


Di; jeuner. 


: AL or tir. | 


ut, DS ; 


croĩtre. 88 


fe divertir. a COT 
| mene. 


_ chanter. 
Aeſcendre. 
de ſoll ir. 5 
7 %% ot? 
repondre. A | £ 
| enfoindre. 


«a 
_ n * 


he following verbs neuter join their 98 to the 
verb #tre, inſtead of the verb avoir, to form their 


Reduced to Practice. 
Trxszs. | - Inrinitiyvs Moos. 
Do not weary yourſelf, \ Je fatiguer. 
Let him cool himſelf, ſe rafratchir. 
He ſeduced,  SEduirec 
They will not draw back, - reculer., © 
I ſhould correſpond, ö correſpondre. | 22 
You may find, trouver. 
He did collect, vecueillir. 
They expect, OO Oattendre. 
He ſhall walk, e promener. 
- Ve ſhall let, 3 
R UL E. 


compound tenſes: and that verb muſt be in the _ 
tenſe and perſon as 10 have \ in Engliſh, . 


Accourir, to run to. 
Allr, to go. 
Aborder, to land. 
Arriver, to arrive. 


Di#ceder, to die. 


Monter, to go up. 


Mourir, to die. 
Naitre, to be <a 


Partir, to ſet out. 


Retourner, to return. 


Deſcendre, to come down. Sortir, to go out. 


Devenir, to become. 


Entrer, to come in. 


And all compound of e, en priveir to 


prevent. 


_ Tomber, to fall. 
. Ventr, to come. 


EXAMPLE. 


1 ſhould . ſet out t if the weather had' not become | 


ſo bad. 


585 3 


Je ſerois parti gon let tems n*Etoit — devenu # mau 


ö vais . 


* 2 i 
- 4% 
ö be. 
1 
0 * 
1 
$ 1 
14 
1 
„ 
1 1 
1 
x +. 


* * 9 wren OE TIT OE Ong 
2 3 FOI 7 


. * W 3 * 1 


The Gu * the „ Frideh Tongues. 


EXERCISE 


Fe fell, but he got up again. | 

I ſhould not have gone out, if Thad eipeddedl „ 

My brother has gone in, but he will come out again in 4 
ſhort time. 

A great misfortune has Aalen the people by 1 the mil | 
conduct of the miniſtry. 

He had agreed to dine with me yeſterday. 


** 


CHA P. VII. 
On the Ariel. 
: Ws VvV L E. © 


HE deficite article” is to * placed before the 
ſubſtantive, in French, whether or not it is 
expreſſed in Engliſh, when we mention the whole 
ſpecies ot or a determined part of it. 


- 


EXAMPLE. 


Men were este for the glory of God. 

Les hommes furent crits pour la gloire de Dia. 

The Men who oppoſed his deſign ſhall repert. 

Les hommes qui ſe ſont oppocts a ſon dgſſein ſe re- 
pentiront. | 

In the firſt of theſe examples, the whole ſpecies is 
| underſtood: and in the e a Getermined bart 
of it. | 


- 


EXERCISE. 


The objet of wars is victory. 
The natural place of virtue is next to liberty. 


. All 


Neduced to Profiles." 5 23 5 


A men being born equal, ſlavery is againſt nature. 47 
The. Philoſophers reckon four. elements, air, earth, fire 2 
and water. . 
The effeminacy of the people of hot countries has been 
the cauſe of their * ſlavery. 
The Roman ſoldiers fought | for glory, and not for money, 
like vile gladiators: | 
The natural effect of trade, is to o indline ths ran 
to Peace. oy 


\ I 2 = FI NT. 8 4 0 1 p h, > 
"4 2 n eb 


RULE u. 2 „ 


Th \ 
Names of mountains, Fed counties and king- 26 
doms, require the definite article. 


EXAMPLE. 


Veſuvius is a Volcano. 
Le Veſuve eſt un Volcan. t 
The Thames is a ſource of riches to England. 

La Thamiſe eſt une ſource de richeſſes pour Þ Angleterre. 


N. B. When the names of countries are uſed as 27 


coming from or going out, 1 are mages by the par- 
ticle de only. : 


1 e e j 
She comes from Holland. TY e IJ 
Elle vient de Hin ©... 
He is gone out of France.  :; DFT. 


Tl eft ſorti de France, 


Thoſe names are alſo preceded by the te 4. 25 
when one ſpeaks of ſovereignty, dignity or title. 


The King of England, the Prince of Wales, the 


Biſhop of Oſnaburg.. . A 34 
Le ra Angleterre, . Prince a cal, rag 
4 Ofrabrug. N 767 . Le Vx . f Sm 
92 2 or. 2:54 145 534) 23517 STEIRL 11 


2&4 } I* $f £5 


; 


— 


The Syntax of the French Tongue, 


+. 
\ 

4 | 
- 


29 Names of countries which are mentioned, as ts /ve 


in, or going 255 are preceded by the potions en only. 
E X A M Pp L E. 


— 


My brother was in n Spain, but be is gone to For- 
tugal. 


tugal. 


30 N. B. Speaking of the Indies which is plural by 


nature: coming from or going out, is expreſſed by Mets 
and /iving in or going to by aur. 


EXAMPLE. 


— 


He goes to the Indies. 
va aux Indes. 
He comes from the Indies. 
* vient des Inden. 3 ; 


1 EXERCISE. 


"Ls went to France | in the 8 of the "MY 
He lives in Italy with his brother. 


The Emperor of Germany ſet out from France towards 


the middle of the ſpring. 


My father is returned from the Indies with a- handſome 


fortune. 
I went from England to Ruſſia i in twenty-ſeven "OV 


The troops of the King of Proms. are under 2 ſevere 


1 


12 


"RULE III. 


2 A; noun \ ſubſtantive; Siet a vets; bas very 
often no article; in ſuch a caſe, the word THF is under- 


- ſtood: if the verb is in an affirmative ſenſe, the ſub- 


ſtantive muſt be in the genitive caſe. 
ä E X A M p LE. 


* 


Mon frere etoit en Epagne mais # - alli en Pr ; 


EXAMPLE. 


They have friends and maney. -- 


Ils ont des amis et de Pargent. | | x, 15 


But if the verb be in a negative — noun; Ss 22 7 1 


- es by the particle. de only. . cet el 
* K K EEE 


T hey bind no "IP a | 
Ils wart pas de livre. 


the verb, it muſt be preceded by the IN de 
only, let it be in a negative or affirmative _— | | 


BBF 41.3 


EXAMPLE. 


He has good friends. OT 
ofl a de bons ams. 3 8 5 
He has no fine horſes. - 
— N rt ages TE 1 
EXERCISE. i 
4 "Fo who hes 'difpolition and 3850 not aſe it delerves 
ame. 
They have curious books in their Ubrary, and they pu- 
[chaſed old manuſcripts from the foreign univerſities. 
| He has children who are the comfort of his old age. 
He borrowed money from me, and gave good ſeourities. - 
The general has good officers, and brave ſoldiers under 
his command. 
Ihe King of France has beau pictures! in the garden 
Of Verſailles. | 
; | „ purchaſe fame with the blood of their fub- 


If there is an adjeQive between FR ſubſtantive and 33 7 


” 
25 


26 | The Syntax of the Noun Tongue, 


I ſhall ſtay in Ireland until the end of Auguſt, and to- 
wards that Lame I ſhall go to France. 


p 


R ULE III. 


When the noun ſubſtantive is neither FRE in its 
univerſal ſenſe nor in any fixed and patticular part of 
its ſignification, it muſt be put in French in the ge- 
nitive.— The word ſome may always precede it in 
that caſe in Engliſh, though it is often left out in 
the ener. 


EXAMPLE 


$4 Give me fon biedd a butter. 
Donnez moi du pain et du beurre. 
I know men who prefer riches to virtue. 
Fe. connois des mes gut priferent les Os ak 
vertu. 
* 


EXERCISE. 


He had e quails, and "Ou lacks fox his U * 
T bought books from the greateſt bookſeller in London. 
Will you lend money to my brother. 
*They ſend caſks of beef to France every year. | 
1 have friends who would uſe their 3 endeavours 1 in my 


$ favour: , 


N. B. If the ſabliantive is 1 by an adjec- 
> tive, it requires only the prepoſition de mor avs as 
There are wicked men. 
I y a de ben hommes. 


+2: 1 


. 88 temps Sen. T Mon, I Leurs. 4 Ma 


„ 


_ - 


; IS * : MY , 
1 * # a 2 . . 
L ” har : 4 4 7 > 2 7 3 * 
N - 


He had good meat and bad b bread. 
We have brave officers and intrepid foldiersi our army. 
F bought good * in Pars. 


q | 
f 5 R U L * . 
f - Subſtantive,” atheAives © or” adverbs eng 
1 quantity, require the Particle de 1 1 before tlie noun 
that follows. ; | 
K R A M P: L 1. 
There are ſoldiers enough... 
y a aſſez de ſoldats. - 
He takes leſs pains. _ 
a Il prend moins de peines. | 
We muſt obſerve that, if the reſt” of the 9 
determines the ſenſe of the noun that follows the words 
of quantity, that noun muſt be put in he e _ | 
EXAMPLE. „ 
Have you a little of the wine I bought from him? 
sS WU 8 Avex vous un peu du vin que j achetai de lui ? 
„ RE] , E 
He has man * and 1 no friends. a 5 
5 Many people think the French tanguage difficult to 
| learn. 
% He went to market, and bought one hundred of apples, 
| four dozen of, raſberries, and twenty pounds of currants. 
Will you lend him a dozen bottles of wine ? | 
Os He has Any curious prints, in his parlour. Be 
5 N D 2 He. 


R „„ 5 


. 
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28 : The We the French Tongue, 


He ſpent a great deal of his father's mone 


Give me one hundred of the apples which you * 
yeſterday. 


They 135 no ere in the engagement, but nd had my 
men killed. 


RULE v. 


Que! being uſed in i BT ; jamais, rien, 


Fu, .quelque.choſe, govern on panicle Ie he 


noun that follows. 5 


EXAMPLE. 


What luck he has ! 
Qu il a de bonheur ! 
He does nothing well. 
11 ne fait rien de bien. 


EXERCISE. 


What eloquence is found in cicero s be again 
Cannes ; | 


Nothing true was ſaid i in his favour. | 
He did ſomething noble for the good of his 1 5 


What fortitude there was * in Cato when he took leave 
of his friends 15 


y 
a 2 "Rs $A ab. * 
0 * 


= 
88 


| 39 The adverb Mow taken for beaucoup, much, requires 
the following noun in the genitive caſe; but beaucaup 
takes only the particle de before the next noun. - 


* n * 4 4 0 * * : 5 F : 
* * o * 4 4 7 4 . 
+ 1 * „ _ 
1 * K } * * * 7 ? 1, 
4 2 — 


Hp 7 -# Wy vor 


KRaduced 10 Practice. 


re Y 


He has much money. 
11 a bien de Pargent. 
ta A — 


EXERCISE. 


0 


: | Many people think and ſpeak.” in a different manner. 
| Many brave men have loſt their lives in that wnforty- - 


PRE War. 


RULE vil "i 
yi of ee wei hey Ke. of things bought 40 1 
ahi ſold, which are preceded in Engliſh by the arti- 
cle 4 of an, take rene ae before chem in 
Frenc 5 


+ bought 4 1 at a Killings. a load · 
. achets du foin aujourdbyi a fox heelings ae. 


. rice. 
Ss 4 Eggs coſt ſix-pence a hundred/ | 
5 209 es coutent fix Ja le cent. a 


| EXERCISE. - Su}. 
s ” Wil yon take « guinea denen f k No 3 1 will ale | 
p , ten pounds a hundred. | 


Coals ſell for fixteen 1 ngs a to 
I bought this“ 0 fo ourteen as a yas in e * 
Triſh warehouſe. - 


L | | _— . 
T T5 by, +4 poo Ls E 
: ; * ly 6 i f mY : * 2 % 0 4 A * 
„ $156 +4 1 „ 
, . , bf 4 
1 ” . _ « = - wy 4 


, k f 7 h i ö „ the J . 5s 
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„ ö 


When the propoſition with does not mean ſociety 


or union, it is often tranſlated into French by the 
: iche of the wenden caſe. | 


EXAMPLE. 1 


1 am delighted with the pleaſure of your company. = 
1 lait 2 du plaifir de votre compagnie. 


EXERCISE. 


A city encompaſſed wah walls, ard defended by a cook 
: \Spariſon, | is proper to * oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. 
He 


who. f is endued with excellent qualities, deſerves . 
the. eſteem of mankind. 


© 4 rue philoſophers are awüys content with their own 
condition ; but they 1 very rare. 


RUVE K. 


eee eee 


4 b 42 The article rauſt be repeated in French deſere as 
55 nag nouns as there ale in a Aentence: - Sachs 


_— 


EXAMPLE. 


- 7%, 3 2 


” AL lakes, gulphs, Areights, RNs and Nw. 
form the aqueous part of the globe. | 
Les mers, lis lacs, les galphes, tes detroits, les canauz,, 
a et les nn, for ment la partie aquenſe | du rs. 105 


. KN EK EINS K. 


* — and water are ſufficient to | 3 . 


5 rudehce and intrepidity are two. <yalites e to a 
WG ii 


* # 


. _ Continents, 
„„ ite 


1 : ” 4 * | > ha EY 7 1 
5 * . 2 1 0 N p 1 py. 
"Pr | s £ . £Y 
Leauced 10 Fractice. ö 3* 4 
* by 
- 


. — 


ease | (lands, peninſulas, iſthmus's, promontories, 
capes, mountains and coaſts, are the different parts into 
which the terreftrial we is divided by n 


* D $ wo 2 4 ah 


- 33 Z*| 
| "AY Es 3 r «3 
— — : 


tw 


c fas P. VIE. 
On Perſonal Pronouns. 
RULE I. 


[Fa perſonal pronoun is the accuſative of a verb, 43. 

it muſt always precede it immediately, unleſs the 
verb be in the imperative mood; wh in that caſe, 
the Fe follows, as in Engliſh. 


EXAMPLE. 


He loves you with all his heart. 
Il vous aime de tout ſon cur. 
Love them as they love you. 
Aimea les mme ils vous . 


k. x ER CIS E. 


When Julius Cæſar entered the Senate, a croud of con- 
ſpirators attacked him, and pierced him with daggers. 
Brutus, eve Brutus, wounded his father in ſeveral places. 

; I brought a noſegay from the garden; sive it to your. 
iſter. 3 l £5 

Let him 20 and forgive him for this rime but * Long 
does it again, puniſh him ſeverely. 

Will you lend them or fell — 5 

Undreſs the children and put them to bed. 


A king of France is a bappy monarch; all "Ris. Nee 35 


Wie him, and are ready to f ſpend . fortunes, and to 
toe their lives ſor him. . 
RUE 


1 


EX . ” 


Ra 


5 


Wy 8 


32 n. gun f the Bab nue. 


RULE U. MW Hi 


44 In a Englich MARY is often an ts os between 


the nominative and the verb; but the adverb always 
comes after the verb in French, ns 


ES AMPLE. 


1 ne ſaid. .  - hey never r believe. 
Fe dis toujours. Is ne croient jamais 


bk IR CISE. 


du — old me for nothing. 
1 fincerely. believe he is an honeſt man. 
True merit ſeldom finds a reward 


RULE m. 


45 hm pronouns "of. irons 3 _ ned? 


in the nominative of the ſame verb, the verb muſt+ 
be in the plural number, and of the higheſt perſon. 


N. B. The firſt perſon is called higher than the 


fecond, and the ſecond higher than the third. 
TX AMPLE 


— 


— 


You and 1 ſhall learn French 88 : 
Vous et moi apprendrons le eg —— 
| You and he are good friends... 
Vous et lui etes bons amis. 


bs. Several pronouns „Vin joined: as in 4 boregoing 


examples in the nominative of a verb: I. is tranſlated 
in French by moi, and not je; be. by lui and not 11; 


they — and not ils. 


: EX AM- 


. 8 
D 


— 22 W 7 


the third TO 


call ſet off to-morrow morning early. 


he and I hved y the ſame houſe. 


and admonitions which were ſo e * to us by 


unleſs the verb be in the imperative mood; for, in 


1 
5 


may » 


Reduced to Practice. 33 
| You and 7 will 80 to Vibe N to · morrow- 
Vous et moi irons d la comedie demain. | 


My couſin and he were in the country yeſterday. 
| Mon coufin = lui arent 4 la campagne bier. SLE 


N. B: If there is a noun ſubſtantive ee os 47 of 
nominatives, it muſt be looked upon in this rule as a I 
pronoun of the third perſon ; all daten ger being of 


EXERCISE. 


1 how engaged two places i i be ſtage 3 z you and he : 


My brother and he are not friends, but they ſhall be - Mi 
ſoon reconciled by the interpoſition of my father. '' «4 _* 2 
My fiſter, you, and I, will go to the garden this evening, -—” 
if we can get | teave from my mother. "2 
I have feen your brother at the Cape of Good. Hope 1 


My brother, you, and I, have neglected the precepts 


our friends. e 8 | i 


"RULE IV. 


r * 


A Pertolal pronoun being in the dative caſe, 150 46 
followings verb in Engliſh, muſt precede it in French, : 


that caſe the pronoun follows the Fngliſh conſtruQion, 
and in both Caſes the particle @ is left out in French. 8 


r 
wh, PR, * "oo 


The Syntax of the French — 


Y EXAMPLE. 


| He gave me a gvinea-for her, and I 8 it to 

Bier immediately. - 

E. I me donna une guinte * elle, et. je la lui portai 

EY . auffe tot. 

3 If you go to Spain ſend me a caſk of the beſt wine, 

and when you come back, bring ne a box of raiſins. 

Si vous allez. en Eſpagne, envoyez, moi un muid du 

meilleur vin, et guand vous , apportez may; 
une botte de raifi ins fees. 


EXERCISE. 


% 


z 
p 
Fr, 
f 


Will you Hen me the firſt volume of eder £ works d | 
2 peak to him and I ſhall be obliged to you. 
Iy levers ſhall be directed to him. 

E a Roman General made his triumphal entry, a 
Herald. uſed to ſay to bim from time to time, remember 
that thou art mortal. 

If we had propoſed to them honourable terms, Tags | 
would have accepted them. 

Lend me four guineas, if you pleaſe *. 


Fo OBSERVATION. 


49 If the dative of a pronoun perſonal is joined to a 
verb expreſſing motion, as, aller, venir, courir, mar- 
cher, & c. it muſt always come after that verb, and 
be ee by the particle a 4. | 


K X A MP L E. 
'Y 1 ran to him and ad 8 him. 
* Je courus à lui et Fembraſſas. 
+ EXE R. 
# 8'il vous plait. 


2 Sp het” rac. HAN . — 


© Reduced w Practise. 35 


een, 
At the batite of F 3 the French general ſaid to 


the ſoldiers: there are the enemy: march to W 2 


die or conquer. 


Hie came to me in his diftres, and I helped bim. | 


Go to him, aſk his . and aſk him to o forget 3 your oy 


faults. | 


2 
N 


RULE v. 


The I Es E, ts, les are —_ after theſe 5 o 4 


datives, me, te, ſe, nous, vous, when they both come 
before the verb; and the ſame accuſatives, le, la, les, 
are placed before the-datives-Jui and _ in the ſame 
caſe. | 


N. B. I 0 the ks; is ae in 57 
French by le or la, according to the n of W 
Jublantve ſpoken of. 


EXAMPLE. 


He gave it to me. 
I me le donna. ” n 2 
I gave it to you. . 
' Fe vous le donnai. 
He fancies it. 
11 fe le figure. 


I thall give it to him. 


4. le lui donnerai. 0 , 


ou give it to him. 


Nous le lui donnez. 3 , 


He ſhall give it to them, 
= 7; le teur donnera. 


c 2 et 
4 \ 
c ' . 
— 8 L x * 


* Voila, © +; 4 


bas”. The res 1 the French Tongue 


EXERCISE. 


7 We ſhall inp them "to your we * bave received 
them. N 

When will you ſend theni to me ? 

Theſe horſes whic I ne to you, I bad hewn them to 


bim. 
If you will fell then to me, 1 ſhall lend thei to her. 
Our king wants our aſſiſtance, we ſhall lend it to him. 
] knew it; you had told it me before. 
I have bought you horſes: 1 will ſend them to o you to- 
wards the beginning of the next week F. 
Will, you give it me ſoon ? 


RULE hs 2 


So If the verb be | in the firſt or ſecond berſon of the 

imperative mood without a negation, the two pro- 

nouns muſt come, after it by placing i the accuſative 
before the dative. | 


F EXAMPLE. 


| Give it to me. N 

Dennez le moi. 

Bring it to him. 
Apportex le lui. 5 
3 Let us give it to her. - 

Dionnons de lui. 


But if there is a negation, or if the imperative 
is in the third perſon, then the pronouns 88 the 
verb, as was ſaid (48. 55 . 


1 EXAMPLE. 


« = hs Me 


— 
* * 
, 5% 
Wm 


Do not give it to her. 
N te lui donnez pas. 


2 Nous aurons, + La ſemaine prochaine. | 


% 


— » 4 2 ( En 
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£ A Reduced to Practice. 5 VEE 


Let her give it to me. 
*. 52 me be donne. © i ft. * 2. 


"EXERCISE. enk. 
If he wants ten guineas, lon them to him. 
Do not tell it to her, if you, have any regard for me. 


Give them to me GPs or 2 not Bis them to me at 


au ES 6 
Let her bring it to me to-morrow... f 80 _ . 
Let us ſell them to him at Ke coſt.. 6313 ? 
Send her to me, and I ſhall give her the — s EAILDY 
R U Jo E ” L EF 


If two ee come topeihigs with a conjunc- 
tion between them, the ſecond will have the E 
perſonal Worry It. | 3 


EXAMPLE. 


Fear him and reſpect 8 . 

Craignez le et le reſpectn. 

Write to your . * and adyiſg him to behave 
better. . 22 3 

Ecriveꝝ d votre frere er ai file de ſe mieux 


conduire. 


EXERCISE 
See * and comfort has” 


Write to him and tell him his ſhip is arrived at, Nantz. 
| Speak to me, and forgive me. | 1 


RULE VE - 


n is, veils thers is vi have the Pronoun 


perſonal before them. Eine.) 
TIS IT EXAM- 


»Du tout. | 


FF; 43 The Syntax of the French Tongue, 
2 * A M T L E. 


3 he is. Here I am. 


Le voila. | Me voici. 
R U L E VII. 


When we ſpeak of the country, oaks 3 
profeſſion or ſex of a perſon, we may uſe ce for all 
gender and number, inſtead of the e perſon of the 
pronoun perſonal. 2 


EXAMPLE. 


He is a Frenchman. 

I eft Frangois. 

C'eft un Frangois. 

'They are ſhoemakers. 
Te font des cordonniers. 


EXERCISE. 1 


They are 8 going to the fair of Amſterdam. 
He is an honeſt man, I ſhall employ him always. : 
They are princes of the Roman empire. | 
- we the wife of an eminent farmer | in the north of 
relan | 


N n Wl 


56 The 00 etre, (when it ſignifies to belong to) ſe 
ier, ſonger, penſer, do not require any tranſpoſition 
of the . Perſonal Joined to them. | 


EXAMPLE. 


I think of him when 1 do not ſee him. 
Je penſe d lui quand je ne le vois pas. 


E 


2 


? 
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| Reduced to Practice. 
It is to me to help him. 
C*efl a moi d le ſecourir. 


EX ERCEHEE.: 


If you will truſt him, he will deſerve your confidence. 

He thinks of you more than you think of him. 7 

It is to him to deſerve his father's love by his attention 
to his duty. | | : | 


R U LE IX; . 


1ſt, It happens ſometimes that feveral verbs have 57 
for nominative the ſame pronoun perſonal ; in that 
caſe, the pronoun muſt be repeated, if the verbs are 
not in the ſame tenſe. . 2dly, If they paſs from a ne- 
gation to an affirmation, or from an affirmation to a 
negation ; and laſlly, when they are parted by any of 
the conjunctions mais, meme, cependant, ntanmoins, & c. 
in any other caſe the pronoun muſt not be repeated. 


EXAMPLE. 


You took him by the hand and embraced him. 
Vous lui prites la main et Pemtraſſates. 
You eſteem him, but you do not love him. 
Vous Peſlimez, mais vous ne Paimez pas. 
J love him, and ſhall always love him. 
Fe Paime, et je Paimerai toujours. - - 


— 


EXERCISE 


You promiſe but do not keep your word, 
She is and always was a lovely girl. 
I do believe and will always believe the truths men- 
tioned in this book. _ Fen 1 
He laughs now, but he will ſoon ſee his laughters 
changed into tears. | 
I am angry, but I do not hate him. | 
| 55 You 


j 


40 95 The - 71 the French rere, 


You do ad undo for ever. 
He reads well, but he does not write. 


RULE x. 


A 3 is aſked in French by bringing the no- 
minative after the verb, if that nominative be a pronoun 


45 9 


59 . 


4 
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« E X AM PL E. 
Does he believe you b 
Vous croit il? / 


If the verb is in the third ak 1 and ak = 


with a vowel, inſtead of 11 and elle we vis and write 
''f and Pelle, | 


EXAMPLE 


Daw he ſpeak to you? 
Vous parle Fil? 
In compound tenſes the pronoun comes after the 


auxiliary, and not after the ſupine. 50 


EXAMPLE. 


Vid they 35 ? 

Ont elles dans“? 

Did you believe e he tak 
Ave vous cru ce qu'il diſoit 4 


EXERCISE, 


. 


'* Scevola ſaid to Porcenna: Do you think to frighten me 
wich the apprehenſion of torments ? Do you think the fear 
of death has any impreſſion on a Roman mind? No, I am 
ready to loſe my life, if that loſs. can yy my country 
from deſtruction. 5 | 

oes 


ae Fvaitiog 


Does he love his ſiſter better than his brother? 
Did you know him? Did you ever ſee him? 
_ Why did you promiſe when you had no intention to: : 
rive ? = 
Did he write to his father 1 ? | - 
Does he aſk more than is due to him ? 
Does ſhe dance well? Has ſhe learned a long time ? 5 


RULE A. 


£4 SY 
=£ 
£ 
7 Os 
4 
8 
8 
. * 
+ 
+ 
2 
woe + 
or, 
+< 
£8 
i» 
1 
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When in aſking a queſtion the nominative of the 61 1 
verb is a noun ſubſtantive, it muſt precede the verb, 
and a pronoun perſonal of a gender and number cor- 
reſpondent to the ſubſtantive muſt follow the verb. 


EXAMPLE: 


Does your father know it ? CIOS | 2 
Voire pere le ſait il? V - 2. 
Is not your ſiſter married ? 

Votre ſaur neſt elle pas marite © 


| EXERCISE. 


When you preſented your petition, « did he duke cn 
to ſupport you ? 
Has that book been wrote by the famous Goldſmith ? | 
Was any man ever happy who had a guilty conſcience ? 
Is your couſin returned from his travels? 
Did your father give his conſent to your voyage? 
Does the e of 1 pleaſe yu * 1 1 1 © 


R U E E XII. 
We uſe moi inſtead of. je, tut inflead} of P and 62. 


tux inſtead of ils, in anſwering a queſtion, or after a. 
_ prepoſition, or the verb imperſonal c oy | 


E  . ⁵ ͤ 8 


—— 


1 HOI —_— \ — — 
ap — . — ũ ̃ „„ a 
N ** 1 *. o _— Py - 


42 | ; 7 The 1 952 ef the * . . 1 
E. x A * P L- E. e 


Who ſaid ſo? he: He came 8 him. 
* dit cela? lui. Il vint après lui. 


EXERCISE. 


-Who went to the e play with you yeltcreay ? he and his 
daughter. | 
He! is before me now, but I ſhall be b2tore him 3 
aſter Chriſtmas. 
a you know who brought this, [News to the C aſtle? it 
is IE. 


It is he who told = that falſhood. 
KUL E 0. 


— 


63 In common converſation we "Wie the bebe perkon | 


Plural, though we 1 8 only to one perſon. 


E x A M p L E. 
Sir, how are you? 
 Maonfeeur, comment vous portez vous? 


The ſecond perſon N is Med. in | the follow- 
ing caſes. 


** 


1ſt. It denotes intimate friendſhip, « 8 


Come here, my friend, and liſten to my counſels. 
Viens ici, mon ami, et fats attention a mes conſeils. 


2dly, To expreſs tender love, Gs | 


. How could I ex preſs to thee the ſincerity of my love. 


1 Comment Pourois ES t nenen la ſincẽrit de ma 


* e 


o 


as 


— 


: N We ay 
+ 2+ Reduced to Practice. 
35 3dy, Pad: affeQion, as + the 


My ſon, remember a father's  lbice: [7 EP A 7 
Mon fils, ſouviens toi des avis Pun pere. lens "$400 


Athly, It ſhews alſo. anger,. bitter vexation, 22 


And thou, all ſhaking thunder,” > nt TR 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 'of the worls'; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once, 
That make ungrateful man. 

Et toi foudre qui tbranles toute choſe, applatis la maſſe 
tpaiſſe du globe; fracaſſe le moule de la nature, et difſipe 
tout d coup les germes qui donnent Petre 4 e in- | 
grat, . 85 8 

thly, It implies abſolute: authority, as from | a 
neden to a ſlave, 5 | Wer ON 

Haſt thou, ſpirit, Haq 1 
Perform'd to point the tempeſt as 1 bade thee eg 


 Efprit, as tu excite la tempete, comme je te Pavois or- 
donné? 5 


% FIR 8 I * 4 
FH F n . : 'S LS 1 


CHAP. IX. 


On the pe rv ve pronoun. 


HO SE TUE both ſimple and compound, 65. 
muſt always agree in —_—_ with = nn 22 
tive uy relate t to. 19s T4 2 ibs; 5 


? I #--- If 
he BN ru 


ð A M P L . 41 110 1 


My horſe is Gabe e yours. 
Mon cheval eft 2 Fort que le votre, 


of 54 : J's 
37 7 It e 'Y no, 4 Sr yct ya 4 


66 


= . e the French Tongue, 
N. B. They both lly agree alſo in number 


o 


with the blaming; z but there is an exception for 
the compound pronoun, if there is in the ſenſe of the 
ſentence a reaſon why it ſhould not; as in the pre- 


ceding example, Ady horſe is ſtronger than yours. If 


yours relates to more than one horſe, you muſt ſay 


les votres; . borſe be ſingular. 
E X E * Fi I 8 E. 


Our 1 are more numerous hos chews. | 

My friends were more faithful than yours; but yours 
were more powerful than mine. 

Their country is in a ſituation more 3 for 
trade than ours; but ours is more agreable by the ſalu- 
brity of the climate. 

I ſhould be glad of the pleaſure of your company to tea 
and cards this evening, ty ou have not another engage- 


ment. 
My ſword is longer than your s, but your hanger is ſhar- 
per than mine. 


When your brothers are here I will ſhew them my li- 


brary, which contains books more inſtructive than yours. 


Have you given to your coufin the letters of his father ? 
Pitt earl of Chatham brought his country to the pitch of 
glory to which it arrived; his life was devoted io its ſer- 


vice, and even his death was a proof of his patriotiſm. 


7 


RULE I. 


The pronoun poſſeſſive fimple of the third perſon; 
agrees in Engliſh with the gender of the perſon or 
thing which poſſeſſes ; but in French it muſt agree: 


95 the ſubſtantive it is joined to. 


EXAMPLE. 


der brother is not Ts Sd.” 
Son rere n'eſt pas ſon ami. 


— 


„ Reduced to Pradlice. IF 45 


R x E R C I 8 E. 


The mother loves her ſon, and the father his daughter. = 
Her chariot is the moſt elegant in the city of Dublin. | 
Elizabeth of England was a princeſs endued with the 
reateſt qualities amongſt the faults peculiar to her ſex, 

The hiſtory of her reign gives us, in the perſon of Eſſex, 

her favourite, a ſtriking proof of the inconſtancy of hu- 

man life. Wo | r Th 8 


The ſimple poſſeſſive pronoun muſt be repeated in 67 
French before every ſubſtantive, when in Engliſh it 
relates to more tha nen ct e Ae T AT 2 


5 F * - - 7 
; N x N ; 
93 4 $ e : 8 7 * #3 . [ * 
« 
m_ . —_— * - 4 4 — * * — 
© 4 N 7 > E 7 2 n % 1 3 \ £ f 
* * >. Pn Cy * 4 * = 
8 = y 4 
a . j n 5 x 
— d * 
1 * 


My horſes and carriage are elegant. 
Ales chevaux et mon caroſſe ſont elegans. 


EKR. Ne AHK od tal 


His brother and ſiſter are gone to the county of Kildare. 

Their ſoldiers and ſailors are the braveſt in the 'univerſe. 

His exerciſe and leſſon were very difficult. 

His houſe and garden ſhew the man af taſte. 45 

His ſoldiers ang officers did their duty in the-day of. that 
memorable action. 55 e 


BU ti R U LN III. 55 ? 155 1 5 
In Engliſh the ſimple poſſeſſive pronoun is ſome- 68 
times leſt out in ſpeaking to relations or friends; but 
it mult be uſed in Frene . . 


— 


© EY » 0 5 * f 74 23 . "4 Pi YES 4 5 
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ws ' Th Syntax of the French Tongue, 
EXAMPLE. 


Come here, friend, 1 have ſomething to ſay to you. 
Venex ici, mon ami, j 'ai quelque choſe d vous dire. 


EXERCISE. 


Siſter, will you lend me your en 5 
Couſin, I am glad to fee you. 
Fatber, how are _ this morning 2 


RULE IV. 


5 69 | The Eng liſh compound poſſeſſi ve pronoun muſt be 
rendered - Freneh, by the dative of the perfonal | | 


pronoun of the fame perſon, when it is joined to the 
verb etre, ſignifying 10 belong to. ; 


enn 


5 That horſe is yours and not mine. 
Ce cheval ęñ à vous et non pas à moi. 
„ And not, 


1 cheval of E wore et non pas le mien. 
e 


Is that knife yours ? No, it is mine. 
That noſegay's mine, I brought i it from the Poden | 
The pictures are mine, but the drawings and r 


are his. 
I aſſure you that book is mine. 
RUL KV: 
50 We * the maple poſſeſſive pronouns, to render | 
en Engliſh nen, as the following. Rep 
rien 


— 


| Reduced to Praflice. - „„ od 


A friend of mine. A book of his. „ 
Un de 7 a Un de i livres. = 
EXERCISE. 
I had a knife of yours, but I have given it to your 

* 4 poke to an W ane” of his. — 4 


RULE VI. 


Simple poſſeſſive pronouns following ſome verbs in 71 
Engliſh, not ſignifying a diſtemper, are left out in 
French, and a pronoun perſonal of a perſon corre - 
N is uſed in its place. 


EXAMPLE 


dhe waſhes her hands. „ : 
Elle ſe lave les mains. | 


EXERCISE. 


He combs his heir. 
A cannon ball ſhot off his arm, as he was going to recon- 
noitre the enemy. 5 
Lend me your 8 and I ſhall pare my nails. 
Go to the n and tell him to come to cut * 
hair. 


| | RULE vn. 
gs | 8 
| A ſimple pete pronoun coming before any 72 
limb or part of the body affected with cold, heat, 
hurt, wound or ſore, is intirely left out in French, 
and the article put in its place. 


E X A M. 


* 


5 — — 
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48 * W F the French m_ 
the X 4 A M P L E. 


I have a pain in my — „ 
Fai mal au bras 8 
He received a wound in his right leg. 
wo regut une + Vleſſire a a la "ry droite. 
E X E R c 1 8 E. 
PA. #..2 

wy e is ſore * ſince 1 burnt myſelf FE. : 

His leg is very ſtraight and well made. 3 

My head aches terribly f. 8 5 

He has the gout in his hand, but there is no o danger if 
it does not mount to his ſtomach. 

| Her mind is filled with a thouſand romantic notions. 

My fingers are f ſo cold that I cannot write. 


We may obſerve that in the above examples the 
verb avoir is uſed in the ſame tenſe and perſon as 
the verb to be is in Engliſh. ” 


RULE vill 


Ic the limb or part of the 3 is in the accuſative, 
the verb muſt be preceded by the dative of a pto- 
noun perſonal 1 in the perfor FO: | 


EXAMPLE 


He mangled my arm in a ſhocking manner. 
m' eftropie le bras d'une maniere terrible. 


EXERCISE. 


The ſame ball that kara bis lend. ſhot off his arm. 
He was ſo vexed, that he bit his fingers. 
She pricked her finger with her needle. 


3 Avoir mal au doigt, : + Avoir RE a la tete. 7 Avoir froid, 


„„ 


Reduced 10 Practice. 


RULE E. 
The pronoun poſſeſſive being FE ls in Euslich to 7 5 


the word | ſake, is expreſſed | in French by a . 
perſonal in the ag caſe. | 


EXAMPLE 


Pies your ſake. 
Pour Pamour de vous. 
For my ſake. OT 8 „ 


| Pour Pamour de moi. 


EXERCISE. 


I would go to the fartheſt: part of the globe for her 
ſake. 


The Queen is loved, all her 9 would give their 
lives for her . 5 


\ 


CHAP x = 
10 demoffirative Pons 4 Wo I 


HE Engliſh Language i is ſo confined in theſe , 
pronouns, that it is no ſmall difficulty to under= - # 
ſtand clearly the circumſtances in which the different 1 
demonſtrative pronouns are to be uſed in French; the 
following rules muſt therefore be cloſely attended to. 


a ͤͤ = 


The Syntax of the French Tongue, 


R UL. E I 


76 Ce, cet, cette, ces, are always immed: ately joined to 
a ſubſtantive with whom they agree in gender and 
number, as the grammars dired. | 


EXAMPLE. 


That book. That nan. T hoſe girls. 
Ce livre. Cet homme. Ces filles. 


N. B. The particles ci and ld, are ſometimes put 
after the ſubſtantive preceded by the above pronouns; 
ci is uſed to ſpecify an object near or preſent, and la 

an object far or abſent. 


EXAMPLE. 


T his man here. oh That woman there. 
Cet homme ci. Cette femme la. 


| 
| 


EXERCISE. 


That man is no friend of yours (69.) 5 

He bought thoſe pictures too dear, ; 

J gave five guineas for that ho:ſe. 

This beauty has no need of theſe foreign ornaments; 
they disfigure her charms, 

Thoſe foldiers are always ready to run to glory, 

I do not want that book, but this one. 

Thoſe ſervants were not faithful. 

This country will ſoon find the effect of that act of the 
Brizth Parliament that g grants a free trade. 


RULE II. 


nn The Engl expreſſions be wh be that, ſhe who, 
fe that, they who, they that, are tranſlated into French 


by 


— 


* 


— 


8 Reduced to Practice. % 51 


by celui qui, celle qui, ceux qui, celles qui, and in that 


caſe the pronoun is the nominative of the verb. 
E X AMP L E. 


He who prefers riches to virtue is truly unhappy. 
Celui qui prefere la richeſſe d la vertu eſt vraiment 
malheureux. © N | 18 
He that dies for his country ſhall live for ever in 


the annals of glory. | 
Celui qui meurt pour la patrie vivra tternellement 


dans les annales de la gloire. 


N. B. The above ſentences could have been con- 
ſtrued in the following manner, by introducing the 


particle /2 after the demonſtrative pronoun; but it is 
ſeldom done in common converſation, | 


Celui ld oft vraiment malbeureux qui pri fers la vertu 
aux richeſſes. 5 | 3 


Enn 
| She wha is the richeſt is not always the handſomeſt. 
Thoſe who eſcaped the ſword RAY, by hunger, | 
Amongſt the Samnites, he who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 19 
e 


ſome noble warlike action, had a right to chuſe a wi 
_ amongſt the young girls who were aſſembled for that pur- 


poſe ; and ſhe who was choſen was envied by her com- 


In the earlieſt time of the Roman republic, he that was 


ſuſpected of ambition was baniſhed. 3 
He that never was in adverſity, ſays an ancient philoſo- 


pher, has ſeen the world but on one ſide. | ; 
He who blames every thing is a Miſanthrope, and he that 
praiſes every thing is a mean flitterer. 


- KTEV Wt 


When the pronouns mentioned in the preceding rule 
are accuſatives of the verb, as ſhe whom, or that, he 
2 C 


80 


NT Syntax of the French Tongue, 


whom, or that, &c. they are tranſlated into French by 
celui que, celle que, ceux or celles que. 


EXAMPLE, 


She whom I love does not love me. 
Celle que j atme, ne maime pas. 
Thoſe that you knew are gone away. 

Ceuæ que wow connoiſſiez font partis. 


"EXERCISE. 


He whom you ſaw with me trier] is an intimate friend 
of mine. | 
She that you hated the moſt had a rent eſteem for you. 
He that your brother killed in a duel was a brave man. 
She whom they took into their houſe and reared as a 
* 8 them, and n of affliction to them, 


. 


eee nuR w. 


WD. 833 
+? 4 4% / 


51 The Engliſh expreGon, ſuch as, is tranſlated into 
| French by celui qui, celle qui, ceux qui, celles qui, for the 


_nominative ; and celui ge, celle que, c. for the accu- 
ſative. 


EXAMPLE 


Such as do not N ſpeak truth, dor not five 
eſteem. 
Ceux qui ne d ent pas toujours la virits ne meritent 


Pat a” etre Saran 


— 


EXERCISE. 


Such as are not 65 from ambition, cannot Nee to 
the name of . 9 
Such 


R F OO OR . EE ARR ATC EVE TEN ELY — EITINY 
7 — F 1 8 
2 ö ä 2 r r ö 2 7 
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Reduced 1 10 3 3 53 
Such as you know do not deſerve your eſteem, and much 


leſs your friendſhip. | | 
Such as prefer riches to virtue and beauty ina wife de- 


ſerve to be e all their life. 5 
R U L E v. 


The Engliſh perſonal pronouns he, ſhe or ranch being 
followed by the genitive or dative of the relative pro- 
"noun qui, is tranſlated into French by the demonſtra- 

tives celui, celle, ceux, celles, according to the gender 
and number 2 e in the ſentence. 


- 


E X A MPI. E. 

He to whom 1 gave your book is not honeſt. 
Celui d qui je donnai votre livre net pas honnete. 
She that I am ſpeaking of is not the youngeſt. 
Celle dont je parle weſt pas la plus jeune. 


EXERCISE. 2 5 


He whats Na you learned yeſterday i is 8 this 
morning. 

She whom I applied to would not interfere in my favour. 
They to whom the e rected thoſe words were 


innocent of the crime. 


She whoſe piQure you ſaw is the Duke ä youngelt ſiſter. 
R U LE: Vi. 


* 


Wben the expreſſion oben 4 is not uſed i in aſking a 


queſtion, but may be conſtrued by that which, it is 


tranſlated into French by de qui, or ce que; the former 


being nomitiative, and the lauer accuſative, 


* i 4 F * 
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3 84 © The Syntax of the French Tongue, 


EXAMPLE. 


What charmed me was her innocence. 
Ce qui me charma fut ſon innocence. 
What you ſay is true. 

Ce qu vous dites ft vrai. 


EXERCISE. 


| You do not remember what you promiſed to me before 
my departure. 

What made the ancient republics fo powerful was the ſo- 
briety of the citizens, their love of liberty, and the unani- 
mi 55 which exiſted between all ranks of people. 

hat you tell me is incredible. 
What two people know is not a ſecret. 


N. B. In the firſt of the above examples, the verb 
etre, that is at the beginning of the ſecond part of the 
I ſentence, could be with propriety preceded by ce, as ce 
ubs me charma, ce fut ſon innocence; but when the verb 
etre is followed by an adjective, or ſupine, as in the ſe - 
sond example, ce cannot be placed before it. 


RE a ans 


RULE VII. 


84 Cect and cela are uſed in ain of any Gngle 
| ſubſtantive inanimate that is preſent, ceci is uſed for 
the neareſt object, cela for the fartheſt, 

I will not have this, bring me that. 


Je ne veux pas ceci, apportez moi cela. 


8c © Ceci and cela are alſo uſed ſometimes to denote an 
;ntire ſentence ; and in that caſe ceci expreſſes what 
is going to be mentioned, and cela what has been men- 
tioned, as in the following example. 


We have loſt the battle, that muſt ſurpriſe you. 
| -” 2 Nous. 


F ²˙ - 


88 - 


Reduced to Practice. b 


Nao avons „e. la bataille * cela doit vous ſur- 


prendre. 


Ceci va vous ſurprendre, nous avons perdu la ba- 
taille. | „ : 


EXERCISE. 


That is true, I know it from good anthordy, 
Take this, and carry it to my father. 
The King fought at the head of his army ; that ani- 


| mated his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that they entirely 


overcame their enemies, and obtained a glorious victory. 


This I will tell you as a ſecret, my ſiſter is to be married 


this evening. 
RULE VIII. 


. dla anſwer in French to the En- 
gliſh expreſſions the former and the latter, and are uſed 


to expreſs things before mentioned in the diſcourſe, 


they muſt agree in gender and number with the ſub- 
ſtantive they refer to: Celui. la relates to the noun firſt 
mentioned, and celui ci to the one laſt mentioned. N 


®. 


EXAMPLE. 


The Aer between beauty and learning 1 is hike, . 


86 


the former paſſes like a ſhadow ; but we reap the 


advantage of the latter all the time of our life. 


La difference entre la beautt et la ſcience conſiſte en 


ce que celle-ld paſſe comme une ombre, mais nous 2 


de celle-ct ere toute notre vie. 


EXERCISE. 


Heraclitus and 88 were two oynic philoſo- 


| Phers, the former conſtantly ſhed tears for the follies of 


mankind, the latter on the EY; ſpent his whole life in 
laughing at them. | | 


CHAP. 


8 
. 
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VS 


0 Of relative Pronouns, 
1 U L E. . 


HF. relative pronoun qui is nominative, and que 
accuſative for all genders and numbers, both 
for animate and inanimate beings. 


E x A Mp L E. 


The ſervant, who brought the letter, is below. 
Le domeſtique qui a apporte la lettre eſt ld bas. 

1 have read the book which you lent me. 
Jai lu le livre que vous maves prete. 


EXERCISE, - 


The Franks had the cuitom to elect for their king the 
braveſt ſoldier, who, after- his election, was carried on a 
ſhield round the camp. 

The love of liberty and hatred for kings which prevailed 
in Greece, kept it in independency, and ſpread the re- 


publican * tit e 


The Tartars who appear gentle and humane in peace 

are very inhuman conquerors : they always put to death 
the inhabitants of the cities which they take. 

I faw, this morning, the ag who dined with v us 
yeſterday. | 

Any man who has power 1s inclined to increaſe it. 

The eſtate which he aher, __ Rams to do pyod 
actions. 


EULE 
Le Monſieur, 


Reduced to Prat 


RULE l. 


The a 40 the tins pronoun is often left 88 
out in Engliſh, but it muſt paſs be e in the 
French . FT ; 


his! EXAMPLE. 


The girl he loves i is ; lovely. 

The girl whom he loves is lovely. — 
La fille qu'il aime eſt aimable, +7 
The houſe you purchaſed is dear. = 
La maiſon gre wr aner achetie eſt chere. 


EXERCISE 


The 15 he wrote me is very moving, it pets the 
grief he feels for his loſs, = 

Will you lend me the book you lent my liter ra e - > 

He ſold the horfe I had given him. 0 

Call any ſervant you find in the hall. 

The wine we drank yeſterday was excellent, | 

I have not ſeen the filk ſhe bougat, but 1 rely on her 
taſte ; ſhe has ſufficiently | ao It 87 the choice of 0 
gOWns on has, | ; 


RULE UI. 


Of 0 wall, ain of perſons, are canine 
by de gui. 
Duquel, deſquels, Y of which, with which, 
die la . deſquelles, 3 from which I 
are uſed for inanimate things and irrational creatures. 
Dont may be uſed coming after a ſubſtantive in the 
_ courſe of a ſentence for perſons or things indifferently. 


1 HEE os 
Wit. "*R XA. 


** — % 
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E X AMP LE. 
The man you ſpeak of is dead. | 
_ "LD homme be; ne ; vous parlez eſt mort. 
1 There is nothing in the world which God i ts not the 


3 author of. 8 
I a rien dans le monde dont Dian ne foit auteur. 
90 A gui, to whom, is uſed for perſons only: 

> - Au quel, aus quel 0 ch, 

3 a la quelle, aux quelles WOES 


are commonly uſed for irrational or inanimate beings 3 ; 
but we ſometimes make uſe of them in praving of 
n. . 8 


EXAMPLES, ts 


The merchant; to whom you recommended my 


brother, has failed. 
+ . | 
5 ; e 0 
; Let negotiant au que nl vous avez recommand mon 
fre a nangub. Vo 


The,ſciences which I apply W to are + uſeful,” 
Les ſciences auxquelles je m applique ſont utiles. 


91 We ought to obſerve in the above examples, t that | 
F we do not uſe in French the Engliſh conſtruction of 
bringing the particles 7s and of at the end of the ſen» 
tence : therefore theſe words, 
The book he ſpeaks of, 
_ 4 he. man 1 ſpoke to-, 
' Muſt be thus copſtrued in 88 
be book of which he ſpeaks, 
The man to whom I ſpoke. 
Le livre dont il parle. 
L' homme a qui je parlai. 


* 


. 


_ Reduced to Practice. | 59 


EXERCISE. 


The nations who inhabit hot countries are enervated by 
the climate and inclined to be ſlaves ; but the people that 
live in the Frigid. Zones have a natural courage which 
inclines them to liberty. | 2 

Ulyſſes, accompanied by Dales carried away the pal- 
ladium in which the Trojans had a particular confidence: 
it was a ſtatue of Minerva which had been ſent to them 
from heaven, and on which depended the fate of their 
city, and the ſucceſs of their war s. 


It is the north of Europe which produced thols brave 
nations, that quitted their native ſoil, in order to deſtroy ty 
rants and ſlaves. 


Deſpair puts an end to defi ires, fears and cares, which 
are the tyrants of life, and which always attend vain hopes. 
As the ſea, which ſeems willing to cover the earth, is 


ſtopped by the weeds and gravel that are on its banks; 
ſo thoſe Monarchs, whoſe power appears boundleſs, are 


ſometimes deterred from great undertakings by ſmall diffi- 
culties which they did not foreſee. 


Henry the Great, of France, looked upon good education 
as a thing on Which depends the happineſs of mankind. 


RULE IV. 


The pronoun quoi being relative is uſed for all gen- 
ders and numbers in ſpeaking of inanimate things; the 
caſe in which it is moſt uſed is the dative. 


EXAMPLE. 


It i is an n objection they cannot anſwer. 


Cf une auto $5 # 1 2 Hs ne bauen 
| ripondre. a" 


When the dative of the relative pronoun FAO of 
angie things follows ce or rien, it muſt be abſo- 
lutely rendered into French by. a quoi. 


EX AM: 


| x 860 The Syntax of the French T meu 

; EXAMPLE. 

It is what 1 adviſe you to. i 

Cet d quoi je vous exhorte. 
Is there nothing i in which I can be of uſe to you ? 
Ny a til rien a quoi je ne puiſſe vous etre bon? 


94 The ſame pronoun is never uſed in the genitive, 
| except after "a | 


% 7 


. 25 EXAMPLE 


* 


It is what he 3 ak . 
Ceſt de quoi il ſe plaint. 


Quoi is very commonly uſed after ſuch prepoſition | 
as govern the Ati caſe. 


EXAMPLE. 0 


I was at the play, after which I went to the 
garden. 
Fetois à la comidie, après quoi jallai au jardin. 


trxxrreist 
I am certain that it is what he aims at. 
Tell me what you laugh at ? 
The principle on which they found their arguments is 
e 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, gave a clew of thread to 
Theſeus, by means of which he went out of the labyrinth, 
and returned conqueror of the Minotaur. 
Stones and ſticks were the arms with which the Britons 
N aner manned, the 2 of the . 


125 nu 
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RULE * 


Reduced to Practice. 5 e 


The pronoun que, though an accuſative, may be 36 


uſed in ſamiliar diſcourſe, inſtead of de qui, or 4 qui; 
it happens when it follows the imperſonal verb et, 


accompanied by the genitive, or dative of a pronoun, 
or ſubſtantive. 


EXAMPLE. 


Tt was kia I was ſpeaking of, 
C'eſt lui de qui je parlois. | 
C"e/t de lui que je parlois. 
It is to the crown he  aſpired.. 
| Cot 6 a ha couronne qu'il viſcit. 


EXERCISE. 


It was to the Queen they 7 to abi his pardon. 
It is you they are ſpeaking o 
Tt is the general the nation complains of, and not the 
admiral. 


It was wy the foreign troops they were ROY 


— 


— 


CHAP. XI. 


0 f Pronouns interrogative. 


Uri is uſed whos ſpeaking of perſons; que when 
ſpeaking of things; and ui may be uſed not 


only in the nominative, but alſo in _ Fraitive and - 
ative. | 


„ dd nn 


97 


a5 
y 4 


23 


- The Syntax of the French Tong ue, 


E X AMP L. E. 


What do you ſay? 
Que dites vous? 
Who ſays that * ? 
Qui dit cela? 
Who do you ore to? 
A qui parlez vous © 


EXERCISE 


Who will be ſecurity for the accompliſhment of chat 
promiſe? 


What would your brother do i in a ſtrange country with 
out friends or money ? 


What ſhall I do to prove my . for che kindneſs 
you have ſhewed towards me ? 


* 


RULE I. 


. Lege, laguelle, & c. are uſed ſpeaking of perſons 
or things; they imply choice, and are always followed 
by a genitive expreſſed or underſtood, , 


EXAM-PLE. 


1 have a coach and a chariot, which of the two 
will you have ? 


Fai un careſſe, et un Feng. coupe, wo des deux 
voulez c vous avoir ® 


FO 
\ 


EXERCISE 


The ddeſt! is of A bark olle, the youngeſt i is fair; ; 


| which would you pr efer ? 


Which 


Reduced 70 Pfote e 6 F 


Which is preferable, a king who prefers the ſweets of 
peace to the tumult of wa of a * who breathes 
only death and carnage ? : 

Which of the two governments is more advantageous t. to 
a nation; the monarchical or republican government? 


W hich of my two * do you love beft ? 


RULE II. 


Quel, ts quels, quelles, are pronouns. . in 99 
ſpeaking of things or perſons indifferently; they 
anſwer to the what of the Engliſn; they always pre- 
cede their ſubſtantive, except when the ſubſtantive | 


they are related to comes in the firſt member of the 
| ſentence. i 


ee 


What | coat will you put on to-day ? 

Duel habit voulez vous mettre aujourdhui . 
That is my opinion, what is yours? 
MVoila non avis, 2 e/t le votre? 


< 4 
* $4 


EXERCISE. 


What news is come by this 3 ance} None in- 
tereſting. | = 
What has_been always the cauſe of the decadence of 
the moſt flouriſhing empires? Riches and corruption 

amongſt the people. 


What Roman excited the people to expel the kings from 
Rome? Brutus. 


What reaſon engaged him to do it? The death of 
Lucretia. 


What was his reward? 1 e : ; 
; BOWL is my brother's 8 3 which is yours 1 


G 2 RULE 


6 4 15 The Syntax of the FIT . 


RULE Ul. 


— 


— 


100 When the Engliſh pronoun Wha: N A thing. 
belonging to ſomebedy, it muſt be tranſlated into 
French by the dative 4 gui. | 


EXAMPLE. 


. Whoſe book is that? 
Hf 95 ce livre ld. 


EXERCISE. 


Whoſe horſe 4 that at the door ? 
WM hoſe ſervant is this? 
Wboſe pictures are thoſe? 


ft OBSERVATION. 


101 In ee to ſuch queſtions as are in the preceding 
rule, the Engliſh language requires the noun ſubſtan- 
tive in the ee but in French we put it in the 
dative. 


: EXAMPLE. 


| Whoſe harked is that ? My brother's. _ 
Aqui gf ce cheval ia? A mon frere. 


EXERCISE. 


| Whoſe houſe is that on the declivity of _ hill? The 
duke of Leinſter's. 
Whoſe pen-knife is this ? My maſter's. _ 
Whoſe carnage was it with the white horſes! ? The 


counteſs of B's. 


Ni to Profle. 


— 


24OBSERVATION. 


In Engliſh, the anſwer is ſometimes a pronoun oz 


« 
7 
7s Ta 


. poſſeſſive z but it is more elegant to uſe in French, 
the dative of a pronoun perſonal of the ſame perſon, 


EXAMPLE. 


Whoſe ſhoes are thoſe ? Mine. 
A qui ' ſont ces ſouliers la? A moi. 

| Le OO 
Ce ſent les miens. | 


N EN 


Whoſz bat is this ? Your's- 
Whoſe noſegay is that, with beautiful roſes ? Her's 8. 
Whoſe watch 1s this-? Jus? 5 | 


OBSERVATION. 


N 


1 


The common dion of the French language . 10 
us vary ſometimes from the rules before mentioned; 
. therefore great attention muſt be paid to the follow- 


ing common ways of ſpeaking. 
What do you ſay? 


Que dites vous ? Yor 
Qu eſi ce que vous. dites © 5 

4 Du eft ce que eff que wous dite 
Who's there? | 


Dui off lay”: 
Qui ft ce qui la? 


What is the matter? is properly e t 


French by qu/avez vous ? qu'y ati? or queſt: ce 


9 Ct? 


que: 


. 1 66 The Syntax of the French Tongue, 
c oft ? which laſt expreſſion is alſo uſed to anſwer 4 
_ queſtion, as in this caſe. 


2 
=y — 


I have a favour to beg of you! 55 
MM hat is it? | . 
J'ai une grace à vous demander. 7 


„„ fe | 
E XE'R ©T/8. 


Who lent him the money he wanted to extricate him- 
ſelf out of trouble? | | 
Who teaches/you Prench? 
What will he do in that troubleſome circumſtance ? 
What did he write to his father? | 


þ105 N. B. The anſwer in Engliſh to thoſe Shi would 


be: I did; he does, &c. but in French we ſay; 
Fs tut, Ge. 


3 


EXAMPLE. 


« Who ſung yeſterday after diaper 7 1 did. 
Qui chanta hier apres dinner? Moi. 
Who will come and walk? He ill. 
Qui viendra ſe promener? Lui. 

Who borrowed your hoi ſes? They did. 
Qui emprunta vos chevaux? Eux. 

Will you dance a minuet ? I wwul.- 
Paulez vous s denſer un menuet: Oui. 


= | EXER CISE. 


* Who will play a game of picquet ? I will if you pleaſe 
= Did you ſend any money to your fon? I did. 

| Who won yeſterday at cards? I did. 
| Who loſt? She did. : 

Will you apply better to your ſtudies ? FL” 

_ "ay write to your father? I ſhall, 


Hogs 


— * 


Reduced to Practice. 


RAS A ra IJ. 2 8 * * 5 
PF et EEC LS 
ere, . ene ID be 


x 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Pronouns indeterminate. 


# 


Quelgue. : 


 AVEL 9UEF, ſignifying ſeme in Engliſh, er 1 4 
Q, preſſes an indeterminate object, or an indeter- _ 
minate number of . it has quelques for the 
plural, as: | 


* 8 


_ 
_ - 
—_ - 
Þ 
— * 
Ry . 
1 
„ | 
- oh 
7} 
+ ; 
I 
” ii 
j . 3 
# 3 
A 
2 
Y q 
* | 
& 
4 
£1.08 
* 
1 4 


Some ſharper has impoſed on him. " ii 
 Duelque fileu Fa attrape. | | 3 | 
Some people grow impertinent in proſperity. 
Duelques gens deviennent enn dans ia proſe 
DATE: | R 
Sometimes it 1 to the Engliſh expreſſions ; 3 107 
whatever, whatſoever, | though, with ever ſo much, &c, 
In thoſe caſes it comes before an adjeQive, and the 
verb etre follows. | 


N. B. The verb etre muſt be in the conjunctive 

| mood preceded by gue, and quelque: being an adverb 
then, has never a plural. We may obſerve alſo, that 

0 ik the nominative of the verb etre is not a e 


perſonal, 1t comes more nee after the verb, 


EXAMPLE. 


Let the faſhions be ever ſo extravagant, a man of 
ſenſe ought to follow them. 1 
| EIN, Qrelque 


o 
2 
8 
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1 k 
* ä : * 
1 5 
TP, 
FP x 
| T's 
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E | Quelque folles que ſoient les nodes un homme Ceſpris 
* doit les ſui ure. 5 
Þ However great her riches may be. 
Duelque grandes que ſoient ſes TO 
However prudent, he may be. 
Quelgue prudent qu il eit. | 


108 But before a noun attended with any other verb 
than etre, quelque agrees in number with the ſubſtan- | 
tive, as | 


The * of the French Mae, 


Whatever deſigns you may hoe: 
r Ae mo vous ayez. 


EXERCISE. 


Some hiſtorians 0 chat he coaſt of Africa was for 
merly joined to the land on which the city of Cadiz is fi- 
tuated. 19 

However An it may appear, it is cortala, that in 

| the time of the Celtes, France was joined to England. 
However ſecret your thoughts are, I can read them in 
your eyes. ; 

Howevet delicate Terence appears to us, 3 is ſtill very 
far from the delicacy and beauty of Ariſtophanes.. 

Whatever ſervices you do me, I ſhall be grateful for. : 

| Whatever your- motives may be, your conduct will be- 

condemned. 

- "Though men are ever fo wicked, they Gare: not ſhe vr 
themſelves lr enemies to virtue. 8 


Perſenne 


bl $ 109 Signifies either no body or any body; ; in the erk | 
= caſeit requires the particle ne before the verb.. 


EXAMPLE. 


:3 fa” no bod. 
Je wai vu perſonne. 


Reduced to Practice. 
Did any body ſee you? 


Perſonne vous a til vu 22 7 


69 


N. B. Perſonne always r requires the adleddve or 110 
pronoun that relates to it in the maſculine gender. 3 


E * A M P L E. 
I pity my ſiſter, no , body is ſo unfortunate as e 


75 plains ma 55 perſonne n of J. malbeureur 
qu l 5 


E Xx ERC Is b. 
Did you ſ * to any body ſince you arrived ? | 
T do not know any ody that 1 would oblige as ſoon as 
Jo Nobody believes it | 
Ta 3 "Pins 


Coming after an excluſive prepoſition, does not 
require any negative before the verb, | 


EXAMPLE, ._ 


He died without being lamented by any body. 
4 mourut ſans etre regrets de a ons | 


Tout. 


Tout, toute, tous, toutes, all, every, whole, agrees in 111 
| gender and number with its ſubſtantive, and generally 
requires an article before that ſubſtantive when i in the 
| * number. 3 28 | | 


EXAM- 


70 The Syntax of the French Tongue, 


: EXAMPLE. 


I walk wer 8 
Je me promene tous les jours. 


EXERCISE. 


— Gate 


I deſpiſe all your menaces, * mk more your careſſes; 
When the trumpet ſounded all the ſoldiers were ready. 


Tut before a noun followed by que, expreſſes al- 
though, &c. it takes tout for the maſculine plural, 


and for the feminine plural * that begins with a 
vowel. 


EXAMPLE. 


_— 


» Alcbough theſe adventures may appear en x 
they are true, 


Tout etonnantes gr ee avantures paroiſſent , les fons | 
vraies. 

Brave as they are, they have been vanquiſhed. 

Tout braves gu“ ili font, ils ont 616 vaincus. 


EXERCISE. 


Though 5 5 for A great-wit, is EY is the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. - 


Happy as they were under that government, they pre- | 
n miner to it. 


5 bag 49 Mime 


112 18 line! an 1 and is . in : Eng- 
BP oy jane, and ao to the Latin idem. 


wy 
* 


5 Reduced „ § W 


EZ EXAMPLE. 


The Tame man. Le mime homme. 
'The ſame woman. La meme femme. 8 4 
Sometimes it ſignifies ſelf, in Latin, ipſe. _ 113 


EXAMPLE. 


The King himſelf commanded his armies. 
Le roi lui meme commanadoit es troupes. 


It alſo ren even, and in that caſe is indeclin- I 14 
able. 


EXAMPLE. 


In Switzerlnd: men, women and even children 
took up arms for liberty. 


En Suiſſe, bommes, Ns en, meme priren ler 
armes pour la biberts. 


EXERCISE Ks 


F 


In ſeveral towns of Germany, Proteſtants and Catho- 0 
licks have the fame churches, . 
2 a free ſtate every kind of religion, even the Jewiſh, pn 
t to be tolerated. | e — 

love her, even more than my ſiſter. e 4 


Human nature is unhappy, to have every ws the Ga” 
wants to ROO: 
SRL V 
bs ſometimes an adjeQtive, as | 


| Un autre laquais: Another footman. W 
- D' autres malheurs : Other misfortunes. * 


Sometimes it is not joined to any ſubſtantive, but 
is Preceded * the e en to o which it refer 
EX A M- - 


j 8 The Syntax f the French Tongue, 


EXAMPLE | - 


He * another. 15 
Il ena un autre. 


And ſometimes, but in caſes different 3 thoſe, 


it is a . 


EXAMPLE. 


Another would not bave 3 ſo eafily as 1 
I did. 


Un autre ne vous auroit pas Nn i 8 que 


moi. 


E X ER CISE. 


The ancients did not. believe. in the exiſtence of another 


continent. 

The temple of Solomon, having 824 deſtroyed, they 
built another by order of Cyrus. 
We cannot be happy 1 in this life and in the other world. 


— 


R EE 


1 116 The . Jiffiren may be 8 tranſlated into 


French by autre or autres for fngalar and plural. 
— x A M P.L E. 


A traveller often relates things gone different from 
what they are. 
Un voyageur rapparte Ae les hoſes ; tout autres 
gu belles ne ſont. 


e ee 
EXERCISE. 
| He is now different from what he was in his youth. 


His connections are quite en from what I ſhould 
with them to be. | 


RULE U. 


L'un et F one Ss the kk or 1 — 117 - 2 
nifies the union of many objects already mentioned; _ 
it has the two numbers and genders, and | is declined Y 
with the definite article. 


EXAMPLE e 


Both dined with \ me yeſterday. hep rnet on þ ED 
[un et Pautre dinerent chez moi hier, 
Sometimes the ſubſtantive follows, : as 5 


I can make uſe of both hands. 
Je fair; me 4 de Pune et Pautre maine. 2] 


EXERCISE 


* 
Ja 4 


1 * 
' 7 Mes „ OE 
2 1 8 5 2 nl 


They both esc in the Hrovniſiandes. 5 {4k 
It was expected 7 ſhould both unite avainſ the com- 


mon . 8 <1 1 = ) 
1 have . anſwered both objeRions. | „ —_- 


. — ; 
* BEE En” 3 
3 4 


The 0 PROF, ones, PIT, we, men, prople, 118 
Sc. are tranſlated into French by the particle on, and 
the verb that 8 8 is in enn it ſingular. 


* 
— 


4 
7 b * + 2 "oi . Fd Rs 
n 171 
5 * $ 3 2 


„ dee en een H 8 thinks * * K mw 
wt# | 4 * wh * = 8 


* 


De Syntax of the French Tongue, 


EXAMPLE. 


They ſay en talk. People think. 
\ On dit. TY 0 Ow parte. = On oO 


= EXERCISE. 


People laugh at 3 1 
One may know his name by aſking. 
May any one aſk you? 
May one fee the doniains of Rathfarnham? 


- 


os KLE 


119 It followed by the verb etre coming before the ſu- 

pine or participle of another verb, is tranſlated into 
French by on, the verb etre is ſtruck off, and the ſu- 
pony put in the fame tenſe as. etre Was. 


EXAMPLE. 


It is W 7 N Was a . 


5 On dit qu'il y à en une bataille. 
Shall it be ſaid we have been vanquiſhed. 
n 5 mee. avons ee vaincus. Þ 


EXERCISE. 


Py 


. 
= ; 


It was s reports 2d on 5 this morning, that the” two 
fleets had met. 
It is propoſed to orant to.the king three hundred thou- 
fard Pounds to defray the expences of the war. 
Boe i | doibtcd \ whether A r wit VE made or not. 


1 b 
| 20 R VU L E. 


120 If the verb etre is preceded by a noun or pronoun, 
inſtead of the particle it, then we may uſe on, and 
; ſtrike 


429 3 


- 


Reduced to Practit. 5 


ſtrike off the verb etre, as in the preceding rule, and 


the noun becomes the accuſative of the verb. 


* 


EXAMPLE 


Great preparations are making for carrying on "the : 


war. 
On fait de grandes preparations pour continuer la guerre. 
The ſtreets of Dublin will be paved in a ſhort time. 
On e ies rues de Dublin dans _- de tems. 


1 1 0 2 
* — 


EXERCISE: 


They ſay the letters have not been received; which were 
expected by the laſt mail. 


reat news is daily expected from our fleet and army. 
A fleet has been ſent to watch the motions of the French 
in the Mediterranean Sea, * 
A reward ſhall be given to the informer, - _ 
It is expected war will be declared againſt Spain. 


N. B. We aſe Pon inſtead of on in the allowing 5 


caſes for ſake of better ſound. 


iſt, After all ware ding) with a  yourel except an 


e mate, a2 8 
Here we live in a different manner, Tv 
Ia. Pon vit tout autrement. ba 
2dly, After et and „ 


Can you tell me where ſtockings are ſol? ? 
: Pouvez vous me dire ou Pon vend des bas? 


3dly, Before verbs beginning with com or con, 5 


uſe oe Pon inkesd of - ex 


f 


5 
' 
A 
f 


PP 
8 
Fo 


f 3 The 8 of the trench | Fa, | 
Let people reflect on the loſs, and they will Ire 


ceive the greatneſs of it. 


Que Pon * la —_ et J on en verra la gran- 
 deur: | | | 


# 
4 


© a AP. XIV. Sg 
0 the Pois is, _ not 


H E ao of theſe particles being very e 
too much attention cannot be paid to the fol- 
lowing rules, which, with the exerciſes, muſt fully 


elucidate the different eee in en Nie may 
| be uſed. YE 


RULE 1 


121 . is ende into MY by' it or 955 it cither 
expreſſes a noun or a whole MES. 


EXAMPLE. 
15 * are 1 bas he is not fo. 382 


Vous etes heureux, mais il ne Veſt pas. 
They ſaid he failed, but I do not = R it... 
On dit qu'il a manqut, mais je ne le crois pas. 
122 N. B. So is commonly left out in the Engliſh ſen- 
tence; but whenever it could be placed in it with 
propriety, we muſt expreſs le in French. 


£5 167 op EXAMPLE.. 


— 


He is rich, but I am not (o 
J. 7. oats mais je ne le ſuis Pas. | 


— | a N. B. 2dly, 


- hy q * p 4 Y 'f S 
RRR 
* Nee ADE * 
2 * ” a 


* 


e to Politik Ne 77 
i B. 2dly, Le-is indeclinable when it refers to a 12 34 


noun adjective, as, 


She is unhappy and will always a F . 
Elle eſt malbeureuſe et le ſera toujours. 


But when it refers to a ſubſtantive, it-muſt take da 24. 
for the feminine, and les for the plural; and it be- 
comes elne 1 in that aer A oY * dee. | 


* ? fs 


EXAMPLE. 


* 
a» 


be is not a counts hes, bas the will be { fo. in FW. 


ſhort time. | 
Elle weſt pas encore e comteſſ, mais 1 elle ls fra . peu LN 

de tems. 8 
Are thoſe your brbthers? ? Sos, ths are. 
ont ce 1a vos «frees: Fi Ont, ce Ls ow | 


S 3 > 
— 
% 2 


EXERCISE. 


* 
n 


My W was angry wk me, a and he i is fo gill. 


| You are a ſcholar, but I am not ſo. _. . 25 0 
: The people of England are Fan of their lberry, and = 
| they will always be ſo. 2 


The merchants were alarmed at the bad. ſucceſs of a& * +8 
fairs, but they will . much more ſo wan this news is ; 
made public. 

1s your father 3 I believe fo... ne 
The Pruſſian troops are the beſt Siiplined in Europe; n 
3 are they ſo? E 


| 5 wa ſiſter is not married, but I belleve ſhe ſoon wil be. 


. 


J | 


11 
„ * F 4 


i 


; 


1 
212 


The particle 5 e to perſons, PRA os 12 5 
things; it is rendered in Ergliſh by there, thither, 
W | in it, in them, about it, &c. It follows the 


. 3 5 imperative 


— . c ˙— IAED SIO AV BEAT P 
2 * Tx de: Shad . * * N * 8 oY 8 » Wi ” 3 7 * em * 
P 4 3 F * * « xd Fl nw * 
"Y ; , ; ; , 
* - 2 - * 
4 2 — 8 
1 $ 5 4 
8 8 ” L 
K N 
. * 
ig 


s The LA the French ww, 


imperative e but e e, precedes | any. 
W 85 


EXAMPLE. 


Wil vou 1 to-morrow ? 


Vauoulet vous y aller demain ? 


He uſed me ill, but I think no more on it. 


It a mal agi envers moi, mais 2 ny penſe 2. 
Go there from me. 


Alex y de ma part. | 1 gp 


N. Bl If the imperative be in-wnegative or interro- ; 
"uw ſenſe, b anos: * 


EXERCISE. 


When the ate from the ate went to Curius, 


and endeavoured to bribe him by magnificent preſents, the 


Roman paid no regard to them: He was at that time 
preparing ſome roots for bis dinner, and pointing at thein; 
ſee, ſaid he, to the ambaſſadors, if I. want your preſents 


when I am ſatisfied with ſuch a dinner. 


Will you go to the play to night? Ves, and I will bring 
you there if I can get a place. | 

T will go to the caſtle ? Will you come there with' me ? 

RP hat action is not honourable ; 3 1 will never conſent 


to. 


have a mind to £0 to fe wy brother, but I fear he is 
not om: 


. Fas 


RULE Ill. 


* — 


126 We FP in French, l y a for there is and there 


are, y a t'il for is there, and are there; and we muſt 
' obſerve that the tenſe of the verb avoir follows in 
French that of 1% be in the Engliſh ſentence, as, / y 
ven there was; 11 9 aura there ſhall be, Oc. 


{ 


E x AM 


Fa * Y * ä 

7 ˙ EE th Ge * 9 TH PT NY es 9 . 

h 17 n r 
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ARTS Ruud ts Praflice. 


EXAMPLE. 
Should there be men, wicked enough to ſpread fuck. 


a report. 
T Qauroit il des gen aff michans for emer un 
paretl brutt. | 


| EXERCISE. 


{ There are many large rivers in America. 


| Is. there any news by this day” s pacquet There is none 
2 of importance. | 


There were, in the capitol, geeſe conſecrated to 1 


who by their noiſe warned the garriſon of the approach of 
the enemy. 


There will bo 555 4 but chere is immortal glory 0 
to acquire. 


: | RULE. 
f 


. En, | in the diſcourſe relates to a. thing or place; ; 1291 
8 it is expreſſed in Engliſh by ſome, ſome of it, fame of 
| them, from it, of it, from thence, Sc. it precedes 1 im- 


© 5 mediately the verb, except in caſe it ſhould be 1 in the 5 | 
) | e mood when it follows it.  _ 
it 4 > 8 BpY 
; e E X A M P L E. i 
is a 8 : 
I have wine, thy you have ns? 7 f 
J'ai du vin, en voulex vous? e e 
Give me ſome, if you pleaſe.” | 
0 Donnez m' en, Sil vous plait. 
0 5 NTT EXE R CISE. G; - $65 
7 I bought lace for my- ſiſter, and my couſin athad'h me to 1 
give her ſome; ſo was obliged to . more of it 
to-day. „„ 
1 . e fs! I know 


190 TIT ALY. * * * " Eee ot 
2 9 PA NED a b 
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The Syntax of the French Tongue, == 
I know a ſecret that concerns you ; if you promiſe not 


1 to ſpeak of it, I will tell it to you: _ 

I as in France, but 1 returned from thence when war 
© was declared. 15 
In adverſity. we have no end though in Proſperity 

We find always a great number of them. 
You have fine books i 4a your library, will you lend me 
one of them? _ | 


| Give me one of them ; I ſhall be much obliged to you. 


N. B. If the imperative mood is in a negative 
> the eee: en muſt precede the verb, 


3; EXAMPLE. 


4. 
1 


- 


0 not FRY! it. 
Fa 'en dovtez l 


.. 


EXERCISE. 


\\ 


Do not give bim any of them, 
Do not bring any more of. it. 


] Z "0h not ſpeak” to him about it. 
de RAI KBs e 


128 The Engliſh idiom often requires the: e e 5 
ſome, of it, of them, Sc. to be omitted; but When- 
ever they could be introduced with ſome propriety, 
we muſt place en in the French enen as in the 
above rule. . A 5 


EXAMPLE. 


* 


> Has he got any horſes? Yew he has ſeveral 6 
them.) | 


15 Fil des ;chevaux ? Oui ui, Fl na blu. 
EXER. 


Reduced to Practice. 


EN NI 


_ wt 


You brother killed many rteiiges W ; did he 
ſend you any d | 
How many brothers have you 2 1 have four, and 1 8 5 
have five. 

Here are fine apples: will you have any 5 | 

A king has always flatterers around him; but friends, 
he very ſeldom has any. 

You have e n will you ans me N EF - 


RULE VL pm 


| ""Outd's 'or ones, either expreſſed” or anierfincy! in an I 29 
Engliſh ſentence, when we ſpeak of « thing menti | 
oned before, is expreſſed in Fra by the particle wy. 


uſed as e ben 5 


EXAMPLE. 


Have you any horſes? Yes, three fng ones. 
Auer vous des chevaux of Oui, j'en ai trois beaux. 5 


Patience is great virtue, oo it is a rare one.” „ 
g If you. wane a carriage, I have a 1 one to ſell. ; 2 
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| c HA | 25 Xv. . 


0 the Conflruftion of French Negatives. 


| R U'L E 8 


1 30 \ N 7 E kkve cloves before (2 oa that hk Engliſh 


word not, is tranſlated into French by ne, 
and pas or point; ; the firſt of which words precedes 
-the verb, and either of the two laſt follows it. But 
. when the verb is in the preſent tenſe of the infinitive 
2 the two eee, ne 570 0 or ne ee are. both 


= EXAMPLE 
een 4 too much, not to acquaint you "kh © 
this report. N 
ha Je vous Hime iro, * ne pas vous e 4 ce 

uit. : ; 2 


ww 


1 He was s reſolved not to erke bis mend! in dtreßß. 
Ilacdviſe you not to go to the play to night ; 7 would 
catch a cold. 

In order not to be tireſome, 1 ſhall be cee 


OBSERVATION. 


b : 31 Though in familiar A we may uſe — : 
pas or point; yet the grammatical nicety points out a 
difference between FRO two words: ne joined to point, : 

has 


SEES 


: 2 R P7171 AL 88 SEE EY g 28 
. x 8 * * 2 7 7 . 4 * 78 . 
A: N * » — Sk * 1 5 = : 1 2 
8 5 N : 


Nana to Prodiice.” SG 834. 1 
bo rather more force; it implies a more abſolute ne- 
8 therefore if any one aſks this queſtion : > "1 


Have you any money? 
Auer vous de 88 3 775 ? 


* ” 
g * 


The aud 
Fe nen ai point. RY LS. 
Will be more n denying than this: a ! 
Je wen ai pas. Bo = 1 
7 comes near to the an: We 
1 have none at all. . ; IH | I 


* .. 


RULE UI. 


— 


XN * 


Point is uſed with more a than pas before I 32 | | 


the article de, or at the end of a Tentencs.,” 


8 


| There is no _ to o be aqui in ſuch a war, 3 
Any a point de gloire @ acquirir dans une tells guerre by 
I eſteem him, but I do not love him. Th 

Fe Leine mais Je ne 1 "arme point. 


EXERCISE. ny 


1 5 have 1 no ba in m . chat 1 have not 6 add” VB 
A man has no friends s, who has no money. =_ 
ew. promiſe to ſuccour us; but 1 do not beleve 1 
Them"; 5 

The enemies ep wee the walls, and the eu a 
not perceive them. Dry 


oo or x 


„ , Symiax f the French Tongue, | 


RULE II. 


I 3 3 Pas is FOLIO uſed when the Ky K precedes any 
Ef of the following words: : 5 


Beaucoup, much. 6 Toujours, always. 
, little. , W. | 
Mieux, better. | Tant, ſo much. 
Plus, more. Autant, as much. 3 
Moms, les. Fort, | | 
Trop, too mu. Tres, } very. 8 


Souvent, often. 
EXAMPLE. 


He ou not less prudence than his father ; ; but he 

has not ſuch great abilities. | 

| Il wa pas moins de prudence que ſm here a mais 11 
ua n tant de talens. rg 


E X E R CIS E. 
1 not always pro er to tell truth. | 
My brother is not always in town ; for he has a beauti- 
- ful houſe in the country. | 
She-1s not very ee but ſhe is a moſt ogrecabl 
4 young lady. 
1 He is not older than my Com: 
| She is not always in good temper. 


RULE IV. 


= 5 134. Net, veing i in the middle of A e followed by 5 
| that, is tranflated into French, by non Pes | followed by 
que; and the verb coming after muſt be ii in the con- 


* mood. 


a 


* 


* * ä ; 
0 5 | | - EG JS 
2 Retains „ 0 
/ 
- E x A N P L E. 


The W maile propoſals to the King of Pruſ- —_— 
ſia, not that he was afraid of the dangers of "oy we = 
in order to prevent the effuſion of blood. 4 

L' Empereur fit des ouvertures au roi de Pruſſe; - A 
pas qu "tl craignit les dangers, de la | ages mais pron 1 
eviter de ripandre le e ſang. x IM 


EXERCISE. aw 


I adviſe you not to do it : not that I chink 1 it wrong in 
itſelf; but becauſe it is improper in the preſent circum- 
ſtance. 


J will not go there; not that 1. have any. diſike to hin, A | 
but J have bulineſs to tranſact. 8 - ms 


Pa 
— 


R U LE . "ob 
In aking a queſtion point | is a mere interrogations 135. i 
as 4 
N' avez vous point froid? 7 
Are you not cold? _ | | 
But Pas inſinuates a ſuppoion of the thing aſked, 
as | 
N*aves vous pas froid. 
For it denotes a [Ponta that the perfil ſpoken | 
to is cold. 


EXERCISE. 


Was not chit the Fourth the greateſt King that ever 
fat on the throne of France? 
Is not your father gone to the country? 
Did you not write to him ſince his departure? TEAR 
Te . not one of the richeſt were in the city of > 
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RULE VI 


FT '136 The nnn. adverbs, which are negative 67 
their nature, are placed in the French ſentence in the 
place of AS or cls ang ne precedes the. verb as 


L uſual. 

| Aucun {none any. | Gan: but little. 

E Perſonne, nobody. Jamais, never. j 
3 Nul, none. EXRien, nothing. 


Nullement, not at all. 
ex A M P L E. 
We never had ſo good a king. 


| Nous weumes jamais un ſi bon roi. 
, Hie has no friend. 
n'a aucun ami. . 
N. B. To the above liſt we may 1 ni gage or 
repeated, to expreſs neither and nor. | 


EXAMPLE. 


1 lleep e night nor day. 
fe ne dors ni nuit ni Jour. . 


EXERCISE. 5 


ters never ſhewed himſelf fo eat, as by his be- 
haviour towards the widow and daug ters of the unfor- 


tunate Darius. 85 
I did not ſpeak to any body. 
He has been at ſchool -a long time, and he knows no- 
thing. | hs 


I play neither whiſt nor piquet. 
T neither WO um nor his brother. 


if | 


Reduced to Praftie WOE 


RULE VII. 


The conjunction 4 moins que unleſs, | de peur que 137 I; 
left, de crainte que for fear, govern the ſingle negative F 
ne before the verb e which is a! in * 
conjunctive mood. 


EXAMPLE. 


He left a guard, leſt he ſhould be ſurpriſed. 90 
H "_ une garde de peur gu il ne fit yan. yu 


EXERCISE. 


I will not go, left he ſhould ſee me. | 1 ; 
I will not dine with you unleſs you promiſe. to fup with 
me to-morrow. 


Do not be too certain of the ſucceſs, for fear you made | 
be diſappointed. | 


RULE vil. Aj 
Ny, being in a negative ſentence, may 7 be 3 I 33) 
into French by que, and the following very muſt be _ 
I e by: ne. | =, > ca 
EXAMPLE: 


Why did by not come with you ? 
Rue n g il venu_avee vous? = 5 > 


EXERCISE. 


Why « 1 not he to mk 3 
Why do not you ſpeak to him ? 
dr do not 4 8 anſwer = 


Ty | „„ RULE. 


ARNE | 


88 5 eee 


| 139 Any verb of fear, mentioning an „ et not wiſhed 


1 infinitive mood. 


for, will have the next verb in the eee en 
* the e ne before it. | | | 


EXAMPLE 


1 fear we ſhall loſe 5 battle, as the enemy is ſu- 
N to us in number. | 
Je crains que nous ne ene * bataille, car Pennemi 


Nous furpaſſe de Nau en nombre. 
E X E R 1 F. 


- 


1 "_*y we ſhall have a 3 winter, as we had "i fine a 
ſummer. 
Do not be ſo intimate with him . I Fenn be will bring 


bone misfortune on you. 
He was afraid 1 ſhould acquaint his father with his idle- 
neſs ; but 1 n to wait for Ry time, 


RULEX. 15 ee tt 


140 But coming in the courſe of 3 Engliſh fantence, 
b that it does not divide the ſenſe of it, is tranſlated in 

French by gue, and the verb that proveges. i. it takes 

the 8 ne before | it. 


EXAMPLE. 


1 alk but three guineas a week. 
Te ne demande que trois guintes par ſem aine. 


N. B. If but is immediately followed by a yerb, 
we tranſlate it as before, and we put that verb in the 


DEA 


R ' R 8 A A N 7 
a 2 2 8 * 
* 4 * ö 4 4 
E f : ; i 


Reduced to Praftice. 69 ü 


FE ge VT 


* 
e 
Ee da 


6 ov ils © 
. 
88 


\ £F i 8 8 
4% 8 JAE ue 

* Why 8 2 1 2 

R 


E 


He did nothing but laugh. 

11 ne fit que rire. 

She does nothing but crying. 
Elle ne fait que pleurer. 


N. B. 2dly, the word only may 10 tranſhithe: into 42 
French by que with the negative Dore * verb as in 
the rule (440). 


mw Y: ; 
* 275 — 8 ; 7.1 
777 y EE ENS 


EXAMPLE. 


I aſked only two guineas a month. HonF 
1 ne ama que deux guintes par mois. 


EXERCISE. 


*Novels are ls moſt pernicious of all books, fi only oF 
ſpoil the manners, and corrupt the mind. ? 

Tea-tables are commonly n but ſchools of ſcandal. N 

He has but one word. 

Girls of fifteen are inclined to nothing but dancing, 
laughing and ſinging. | 

f you have only a final i income, I ſhould lire A 1 2 ; 
portion. | | 
I ſhall only ſtay three days: | N _— 
He only waits for a fair wen and he Hall fil imme 9 

0 N | i 


RULE XI. 


The derbe oſer to dare; ceffer to Gaile; pouveir to 6% r4 
able, ſavoir to know, being uſed negatively in the T4 
cqurſe of a ſentence, we do not uſe-pas after them. 
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{1 d6 not know-if it in us or not. 
Je ne ſais fi cela eft vrai ou nou. 


But if -thoſe verbs are uſed daadively by that: 
ſelves, or in the courſe .of a ſentence INI Es 
e N18 1 or point after tbem. 


+4 


EXAMPLE 


I as not know. | „„ | 
78 ne" fars fas. : 
Could you not oblige me 2 ä W 
Ne pour ieg VOUS He m 'obliger 5 


= 0 
« X * 


RULE, XII. 


144 When the imperſonal oth il y a is followed WW the 
compound” | ole of a. (ads we place, : ne before: the 
auxiliary. e i & . 


EXAMPLE. 


| Te; is an age Buse 1 have beth you. 
| 72 8 a un WM ge Je ne Vous ai vu. 


; | Ex ER CIS k. 
1 It is three months ſlice he wrote to me. 
have not been at Paris theſe four years. 
ll have not-received any money theſe, fix, mouths, 


T “ We EEE ES 


| #7 $48 RULE, Xill. 


145. When the particle de comes after a verb in a ne- 
Ave 88757 925 or Point are left out. 
. 


& 


9 „ *“ 

r 225 N $ ot 15 n 8 ** x Ne * 

: I 1 * 4 "If « — — K „ 2. ar rn E EINER r Pl INS - We 

5 e F 1 4 $285" 197 S N EF Non OVA $0 N 2 1 
J * - \ r i : 2 — . 


| Roluced 1 ta Pai 


EXAMPLE. 


þ will not write to kia theſe two years. 
JO ne lui tcrirat &. deux ans. 


EXERCISE. 


Thhall not $0 to th country theſe five weeks. 
I will not peak to her as long as I livre. 
My brother is in che Fa- ache; he will not 'rern 


theſe three years, 


% 


RULE XIV. = | 


Ne being followed by the le mood, and | 
preceded by qui or ques will pot have a ſecond negative | 
after the ed nd 


EXAMPLE. 


Is there any one + ies Jo's not know it ? HE 
Y at'il quelqu' un qui ne le ſachs? i 


EXERCISE. 


- 


Did you ever ſee any body that does not dread. the hour | 
of his diſſolution? | 

Is there any traveller that does not enlarge by much- on 
what he has ſeen ? 

He has no daughter but what is young and handſome. 

I will not give you any book to read but What! is fit for a 


young perſon. 4 | Ws | £7 


* / : s n 1211 1 7 £ 7 4 k ” * : * * 1 . 4 n 
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4 9 


CHAP. XVI 
| On «th degrees 7 Compariſon 


RULE I. 


* 


HEN : a vert follows pie moins without a 
- prepoſition, and not in the infinitive mood, 
it muſt ca ne before 1 as 


EXAMPLE. 


Pad 


147 


He is taller than I thought. : 
Il eft plus grand que je ne penſois. 


But if the verb is in the infinitive mood, or if it 
is in any tenſe with a prepoſition before it, ne is 
. oflicted. 795 | | 


148 


EXAMPLE. 


Is me more ſprightly than when I faw "Mi laſt 

ear? 

Eſt elle plus enjoute que vu 211 25 vis Pannie 
Fa. 


& 


EXERCISE. 


A 5 in France, who has no more than one hun» 
dred pounds a year, may live with ſplendor. - 
He ſpent more than he had in leſs than two years, als: | 
was reduced to the greateſt poverty. 
Your brother had more ſucceſs than he deſerved. 
Our troops behaved in the action with more courage 


ous was „ | 
„ © RULE 


8 q * "Ih 9 
. . X KAY . - 
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RULE II. 


If the 3 degree i is followed by a . pre- 149 
ceded by any caſe of the relative proyoun gui, that I 
verb muſt be in the conjunctive mood. 4 I 


EXAMPUE al 


Veil is the politeſt man I know. 1 
It oft Phomme- le plus poli que je annie. - Sa 
It is the beſt pen I ever uſed. 1 
Cf la meillture Plum. dont j fe. me ju Jamais hook 


EXERCISE 


They are ihe braveſt teller he We in 1 army. "= 
Fas was hp groves: tyrant that ever —— name... - Þ} 
of man. : 4 
Cook, an "Engliſh captain, is the Jateſt navigator who 
made diſcoveries in the pacific ocean. 
New Zealand is the largeſt Iſland that has been diſcovered 4 
by that celebrated officer. — 
He found at Otaheite the fineſt women that can be ſeen. 


LEM 


4 
we 
8 7 
"5 
1 
"I 204 
yo 
3 
= 
PR 
» 
af 
B. 
7 
be. 
= 
Lo 
* 
* 
2 
1 
i» 
a4 
8 
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The e Engliſh expreſſions, the more, the he bo, are ren- 1 * 
dered into @ Freneh by Plus and moins. 


EX AMP I. E. 


ra 
F 

og 

7 

4 

"$a 
* 
14 
+) 
7 
3} 
1 
7 

* 

* 


*t 20 more he drinks;: the dryer he i is. ' 
Fins il 1 TY 1 a 2 3 


EXE R- 


1 OE 1 
rr 


| 
© 5 
F 
' 
$7 
3; 
: 
1 
Þ 
f 
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EXERCISE. 


"Then more an ambitious man obtains, the n more he wiſhes 


f more I ſpeak to him, the leſs he does. 115 wo 


RULE IV. 


15 I When: Sa is in a ſentence, as 3 twiee, 
the firſ}, muſt be expreſſed in French bo h or auſſi; k 
and the oy by que. | 


t* 


. EXAMPLE 


I wiſh to God I was as A as my brother. 
Plut d Dieu que je fu eſe auſſi heureux que mon frere. 


132 N. B. T hough I ſay in this rule, that the firſt as 
is to be expreſſed by / or. auſſi, yet there is a diffe- 
rence to be obſerved ;. for / is uſed. in a N 
ſenſe, and auffe in the affirmative. 


„R 


Nothing is ſo dreadful as a civil war. 
Rien weſt fi terrible gu une guerre civile. 
War is as dreadful, as peace is ſweet. 


La DT eft auſſi terrible que la paix ef duce. 
E X E R C IS E. 


Cicero was as e as Demoſthenes; and he had 
more ſolidity in his arguments. 

He is as tall as your ſon, though your ſon is older than 
him. 
The French language is as difficult to Wn. to an Engliſh- 
man, as the Englith to a Frenchman. * 
| | , 'Your 


Reduced fo ragte, 


Vour pictures are not as good as mine. 
He is nn as en 1 


R U L E v. 
zes 
The wn by being joined to the compara- 1 153 
tive, to expreſs a quantity, is rendered into French 
by de. | 
11 EXAMPLE no nl 
8 You are taller by three 8 ; on 
Vous etes 15 grand * trois pouces. 49 
EXE R C 18 E. 
1 N is thorter by a „ 3 | 
55 That ſpire is higher by one hundred 3 
as He is richer by one. hundred Pounds. « ET, 
e- | | ET 
FE ” ; RULE VI. 
When in | Engliſh, the verbs to have or to be, pre- 154 5 
cede the comparative, ſometimes there is a repetition 
of the ſame verbs after the conjunction mon, 3 but 
we ſeldom repeat them in French. = 
EXAMPL E. 
Mei 18 Aches than you are. 1 5 +27 
Tl eft plus riche que vous. 
11 eft plus riche oy vous m etes. 
4 
N E X ER CIS E. 
n 
| If he was as n as I am, he would not ſpend his 
N time in thoſe amufements. 


| If | 
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' * 


eſteemed. 


Tue Syntax of the French Tongue, 
II I had as good a fortune as vou have, 1 r make 


aà better uſe of it. 


Cæſar vas as brave as Alexander, and ben was more vir- 
. tuous. 

If I had been as attentive as you, I would have made 
as great! a e, 


RULE VII. 


As hs as man 5 are nendergd into French 
autant; ſo much, ſo many, by tant ; and if, as follows 
in the ſame ſentence, it is tranſlated by gue. 


N. B. Tant and autant require the particle ths 
before the next noun. - 


EXAMPLE. 3 et 175 


I have not fo many books as. vou, but be are 
better. 

Je wai pas tant” de bores gue vous, mais ils font - 
moilleurs. 


E X E R C1 8. K. 
0 liar is as much deſpiſed, as A 


$18. 


man of veracity is 


There are as many ſouls | in the peo of China, 15 2 
in all . beſides. | 


0 — 


A. * * 1 . 


; i 7 Ky 2 3.200% £ i: T, v 
, ' e 3 "oh 
* ; . f 4 ; 1 N 
- — = * by 
; * * R 9 *% * 
8 7 * bf, £4 * 9 
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: 55 H A p. XVII. 
: Oo the Particles FAY a, pour, befare i the PER N 
7 HE particle o, the only mäatk of the prefent 
tenſe of the infinitive mood in the Engliſh 
. language, is ſometimes intirely left out in French, 
and ſometimes tranſlated by either of the three par- 
ö ticles de, d, pour; which is proper to do in the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of the diſcourſe, is extremely dif- 
| ficult to a learner to underſtand and. much more to 
; the profeſſor to explain; it is therefore Krongly.re- 
| commanded to pay ,extreme attention to the follgyriog: - 
rules. 


f 2 8 7 ns 
I IF E F 


Firſt General RU LEITZ. 


De is to be placed before. the French infinitive : <6 3 

mood, when to in Engliſh may be changed into 99 4 

. any of the prepoſitions 75 Nom, weiche , and the Gat if 
| 1 of may ep into wm n | | 


© '% g xs 4 
EXAMPLE, „ 
4 315120 br A NN 
ſt. he 1 me to wark.: . A, 


. 


He hindered me from working. 

Il m "empecha de travailler. 8 55 3 

2dly, I had the honor to dine with bim. | 

I had the honor of dining with-him.-. 

Fai eu Phonneur de diner avec lui. *% „ 
Zdly, You upbraid me to love von. ts i 


| You upbraid me with loving you. 
Vous me reprochez de vous aimer. 


8 9 {1 * _— 2 JE + « 
DS OT Bn 23 1 he 0 TO EI OS HE RT YT ON IO 
2 Oat oe | ee ee eo a 
3 7 + 1 


as The Syntax of the French Tongue, 


| Second General R ULE. 


1 57 When the participle preceded by the prepoſitiona i in 
or for may be uſed in Engliſh inſtead of the preſent 
tenſe of the-infinitive mood, in that caſe the prepoſi- 
tion à muſt precede the infinitive in French. 
* 


9 f 


EXAMPLE. 


99 He Abe c do good. 1 WS | 


He delights in doing good. . 
I. ſe lait a faire du bien. 


« 2dly, That wine is fit to dein. 


That wine is fit for PE 
Gans vin vr bon à boire. 


td 


. Third General RULE. | : 


1 155 „The om r precede the infinitive in 

French, when the particle zo coming before the infi- 
nitive in Engliſh, may as well be rendered by for to, 
in order to, with the infinitive mood, or to the end that, 
or that, with the conjunQive or indicative ; z or by 
or with the participle; in ſhort when it denotes the 
deſign, end, or reaſon of doing e 


E X AMP LE 


iſt. I wrote to acquaint him with the . 
: | for | 7 SL | ; 9 81 4 i 
I wrote. y in N. Ts acquaint him, & c. 
. with a : deſign Ss | 5 


＋ 


rd 


I wrote 


— 


9 Nbuſer, to abuſe. 


 Reduced"to Practice. 99 
in order that Ap 3 


I wrote 4 to. the end that I eee eee „Ke 
Lat rg Jy 2 x e 


Ferrit vis ; pour Af aff Fendre cette nouvelle.” 


Such are the three general rules which can gang" 


an idea of the uſe of © theſe prepoſitions; but 
however they are not. ſufficient, as the Engliſh par- 


ticle to does not always precede the infinitive; but a 


peruſal of the following rules will entirely elucidate- OO 


the ae, | 
ARTICLE 1. 


07 the Pr piii 1 
The following verbs govern the prepoſiti tion 5 ha 


fore the infinitive. that follows them: in 8 Tame: 159 : 


ſentence. 1 


N. B. The verbs, ed in this lit with an 1 
teriſk, being followed by a noun ſubſtantive require that. 
noun in the genitive caſe. . 


8 Conjurer, to intreat. 


Achever, to finiſh, 12 Charger, to charge. 

Aﬀeter, to affect. Commander, to command. 

* Paſſliger, to afflict.  _ Se conſoler, comfort one's ſt If 

* Yabſtenir, to abſtain. Choi fir, to chooſe. 

* Sappercevvir, to perceive. * Convenir, to agree. __ 
* $awiſer, to think of. Con feiller, to adviſe. © 


Arrtter, to decree. 


* Detourner, to deter. 
* Adertir, to warn. 


n Deffendre, to forbid. . 

* Blamer, to blame. Sc dipicher, to make balte. th 4 

Craindre, to fear. Se deſbabituer, to leave off. 

Her, to | ceaſe, leave off. * Fe difier, to miſtruſt, _ 
| - . , Dicharger, 


— : 


. 


1 


100 The Syntax of the French BR: 
Dicharger, to diſcharge. _ * Juſtißer, to Juſtify. . 
Dẽliberer, to deliberate. } * 'Foutr, to enjoy. 


ee w to determine. . propos, to think proper. 
* Deſeſperer, to deſpair. + Lover, to command. 


 ® Degourer, to diſguſt. Fe laſſer, to grow tired. 
I 3 to delay, En off. Mander, to write. . 
to ſay; tell. Mediter, to meditate. 
* 8 to diſpenſe. . Meriter, to deſerve. | 
| Demander, to beg. * WMedire, to ſlander. 
Se al ſiſler, to deſiſt. Menacer, to threaten. 
Empecher, to hinder. * Fe Meler, to meddle. 
Enjoindre, to enjoin. * Se Moguer, to laugh at. 
Ecrire, to write. Wegliger, to neglect. 
Effrayer, to frighten.  Offrir, to offer. 


Sempreſſer,to haſten one's ſelf. Oublier, to forget. 
Semparer, to take hold. 'Oradonner, to order. 
* S'ennuyer, to grow tired. Par donner , to forgive. 


_ *.Bxemprer, to exempt. Peernetire, to allow. Ht 

Excuſer, to excuſe. Foerſuader, to perſuade. 

Entre prendre, to undertake. Farler, to ſpeak. e 

Eſfſayer, to tr. * Profiter, to improve, profit. | 

Exiger, to require. * Plaingre, to pity. 

*'S'7tonner, to wonder. Frier, to pray, deſire, beg. SE 

Enrager, tobe mad at. Preſſer, to urge. 

Feindre, to feign, diſſemble.  Preſumer, to preſume. 

Finir, to finiſh Prometire, to promiſe. £ 
8. fatter, Hatter one 5 fell. Profeſſer, to profeſs. 

Se garder, take care. Pr epoſer, to propoſe. | 
Hifiter, to heſitate RT Oo Ns plaindre, to complain. 
Hair, to hate Se piguer ( to pretend 

Se h&ter, to haſten one's ſelf. D'une choſe 155 do a thing 
Inſpirer, to inſpire. 3 Retenir, to keep from. 

3 S'informer, to enquire. EKReprimander, to reprimand. 
2 S' inguieter, to fret. Kt ſoudre, to reſolye. 


Himpatienter, toloſe patience. Recommander, to recommend. 

* $'indigner, to be . Redouter, to dread. 

tot to fear: „„ r6jour, t0 rejoice. | 
. 3 | * Se 


* FS repentir, to > repent. og AN to  ſulice. RS 

* Se reſſouventr, to remember. Suggerer, to ſuggeſt. _ 

Refuſer, to refuſe. Se ſcandaliſer, to take offence. 

Remercier, to thank. Supplier, to beg. | 
 Reprocher, to reproach. S'efforcer, to endeavour. 

* Se ſoucier, to care for. Tacher, to ſtrive. 

* Se ſaifir, to ſeiſe. * Fe wanter, to boaft. 
Sm mer, to ſummon. © Se ſervir, to make uſe.” | 


Soup mmer, to apen. 
| | 4+ << AMPLE. 


Never propoſe to do an unjuſt thing. | 
Ne propoſes. j jamais de faire une choſe injuſte. 


e 


by 
t 
\ — 
7 8 5 632 y 


oy 


, 8 to ad him money on 20h ſecurity, but he 
refuſed to liſten to my propoſals. _ 
I told hin to take care and not to preſume to do a 8 1 
thing. ny 3 
1 fear to diſpleaſe him, if 1 give Eun that counſel. 
Permit me to ſpeak to him. 
In —_— empire fince the creation of the world, when 
| the people ceaſed to love virtue, deſtruction ſoon fol- 
5 lowed. 3 = 
When the 8 had finiſhed his diſcourſe, the king we. 
ordered him to withdraw, and aſſembled his Feil in 
order to deliberate on chat iporealg altair. =; ; 


RULE I. . 


m_ 


The Eveliſh 3 on to have 1 or 1a be cs 16% 
rs commonly rendered into French by the verb uenir, 
or ne faire que, and the next verb being in the infini- 
tive mood, mult be preceded by the particle ds. 


N. B. It muſt be obſerved that, in this caſe; the 
verb venir or faire, muſt be in the ſame tenſe and 
= 3. | perſon | 


—_ 7 * * 28 * 

* eats. Ia 2x * 8 * 5 
* 7 * „ . 4 T 4 1 * * 
eee in on tr 25 a 

x Y : A N 5 

1 3 2 
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| perſon. in French, us. to have, or to be, were in 
bh, e e - 


1 — 


— N 
1 


KIM EE 


7 had juſt dove writing whe he came 9 
Je venois d'ecrire, quand il entra. 
; Te ne faiſois que dtcrire, quand it entra. 


1c . 


1 was juſt arrived in France, when war was declared. 

| They were juſt returning from the Eaſt Indies. 

I hat juſt received a letter from my brother. 

Lou were juſt born, when your father died. 

We were juſt beginning to make a great fortune, when 
this accident overturned all our hopes. . 


8 8 0 3 1 4d -S i % "ie * "Be E U. | 

161 e the Engliſh Nein follow a vi ; in 
that caſe we do not uſe the participle in French, but 
the infinitive mood preceded bY: the Particle de. 


; * 
£5 yo 


EXAMPLE. 


1 * * Y , ., * 
© x =» 


* + — = 8 


When you pere ae Peabing;" I ſhall begin. 
Quand vous aurex fini de parler, je Tolmmtenceran. : 
\ 


=_ *EXERCISE. 

FA $6 1 intend og there t w- Mofre x, if we have fine wether. 

| He could not help reproaching her, for her ingratitude. 

He cannot forbear gaming, although I told Rm ſeve- 
Lal times it would be his ruin. 
BY 00h repent having go 4558 that wicked addon. Fa 


2 I 
4 | 
7 by ” $ F f 
7 Y << 2, Dp a 4 . — . F F 
TS: — 4 "<1 £ . 15 * = „ : 5 « 
*** : I 3 * „ WW *-4.6 4 1 K . 
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*y 4 > A — 5 8 i N 8 9 7 7 N . 705 72 
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R U L E III. 

The 0 avoir, Ving followed by any of the fol- 105 "JR 

lowing ſubſtantives, require the 1 de before 
the next infinitive. 


Cv $A 0 Affair, f? Orriſion.” 
| beſoin, e ee 
congè, l leave. 
ö 24 oo ON. 
5 defſein, | Ja deſign. = 
Avoir 4 Is | to have 4 * right. 1 ; 
envies 5 a mind. 3 
lieu, „ room. 
„ opportunity. A 
permiſſion, 7 ale, - 0 J 
CEP Tm 18.4 4 „time. | 
Lin, . care. 


EXAMPLE. 


1 have 4 Mind to go to the. play. 
Fo: envie d aller a a la comtdie. 


EXERCISE, 3 


r - 
5 &* IJ 


Lou bh now a i opportibity to ſerve me. '. _. 

I had a mind to adviſe my brother not to be fo intimate 
with him; but I feared to diſpleaſe him. | ' 

My mother will not give me leave to go to the garden | 
to night, but I hope 1 ſhall go on . next with | 
your ſifter. | | 


Come, it is time to get up, we have a great deal of + Ii 
bulineſs this morning, 3 


I have not time to play, for I have A -oug leffon and a 
French exerciſe. 


I believe 


4 104 "The Hate of the French "apts 


I believe you have a mind to play; but I will _ vive 
you leave to go out until you have finiſhed your exerciſe, 
and learned your leſſon. 
They had reaſon to ſuſpe& your fncriy, « u you refuſed 
'to help them. at the time of their diſtreſs. 


ona IE Ob 


20 3 The Engliſh extireſſ ions, to be in the i to be in 
the wrong, are tranſlated in French by avoir raiſon, 
avoir tort; ſo that the verb avoir muſt be in the 
. ſame tenſe and perſon, as the verb zo be is in Engliſh, 
and the next infinitive i is preceded by the particle de. | 


EXAMPLE, 


| You are in \ the right to prefer the „ 
of the mind to thoſe of the body. 

Vous avez raiſon de e. 1 iis 5 
Pefprit a a celles du corps. 


EXERCISE. 


+1} 


He is in the 98 to apply himſelf to geometry, for it 
opens the mind and prepares it tor the ftudy of many uſe- | 
ful and curious ſciences. 5 

J was in the wrong not to ſollow my father's wiſe 
2 and he was in the right to tell me that my care- 


leſſneſs would be a real cauſe of ſorrow and repentance 55 


Fg 


for the remainder of my Wes ets : 


RULE by 


164 The verb tire, bring Hellawed by any of the ad- | 
jectives hereafter mentioned, Sem ns e de 
before the next infinitive. 1 e 6: | 


Miſe, | 


Aiſe, glad. 
 Aſuri, aſſured. © | 1 
Avide, covetous. Pl 
Capable, capable. 9 + atk Þ ; 
Curieux, curious. „ 
4 Content, contented, pleaſed. F 
Digne, worthy. © - 
88 Ennuyt, weary. 
i | Fiacbe, ſorry. of 
Joyeux, joyful. _ . 5 | 
Incapable, incapable. 5 „„ 
Incertain, uncertain. | x 
Indigne, unworthy. ol ct: YEE on 
Fae} nd. 
La,, | 
Mecontent, diſcontent. 
Raw, overjoyed. 5 4 
Satisfait, ſatisfied. LY « 
Sur, certain. | | 


Etre à la veille, to be « on the brink. @ 12 24668 
Etre en itat, to be in a ſtate, condition. . 
Etre ſur le point, to be near, 


Require alſo the particle ae before the next n 
nitive. | ' | | 3 


* 


EXAMPLE: 
I mall be very glad to ſee you, if you come to 
town; and I have been /orry to hear you were in 
our neighbourhood and did not come to ſee me. 
8 ferai fort aife de vcus voir fi vous venes en ville; 
et j'ai te fachè dapprendre que vous aver ti 2 
notre v1 inage ſans venir me voir. „„ Boda 


3 © * 105 + Wa” 7 
* J 
E R- 
| i 
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EXERCISE. 


; ' Whoever | is capable of betraying a Fiend! or ir forſaking 
him in diſtreſs, is unworthy to be placed in the rank of 
men. | 
Many pe vgs: ſay, I ſhould be glad to know the French 
language, I ſhould be Teng e to ſpeak it well; but they 
are ſoon tired of apply ing themſelves to that uſeful ſtudy. _ 
He was upon the brink of being ruined by his careleſſneſs 
in the management of his affairs. | 
Alexander the Great, being curious to ſee Diogenes, 
- went to a place were he found that famous Cynic in a 
.caſk ; having placed himſelf between the Sun and him, 
the Philoſopher told him; thou art powerful, O Alexander! 
but thou art not able to give me that light which thou 
takeſt from me at preſent. | 


1 am . of ſaying one thing and thigkiog. another. 
R U . E VI. 


. a 


Fr? \ 


| 166 If a noun bas . by the indefinite 
article un, une, follows a tenſe of the imperſonal 
verb e it is, the infinitive that follows muſt be pre- 
ceded 8 the particle 4 . 5 

7 


EXAMPLE. 


3 1 1I.᷑t is a great ſatisfaction to a fiery to ie 
= advance in the paths of virtue, 
Ceft une grande ſatisfaction d un, 
avancer dans le ſentier de la verts, 


* 


Eh ann ſon fies 


EXERCISE. 


— 


Iris a FTE fo a good citizen, to ſpill bis blood for 

the good of his country. 
It would be a great ſatisfaction to me, to ſee you mal e 
| © ſome progres 1 in ycur ſtudies. 1 wy 
11 : | | t 


- Reduved 1% Praflice. 92 5 * 07 | 


It is a great torment to a dying king, to have to reproach 


| bimſelf with not wn e the good actions that were 
in his N 


R UL E vn. | 
T he imperſonal verb i! 5 in any of its tene, 167 


being followed by an adjective, governs the 1 
45 before the next infinitive. | 


— 


EXAMPLE, 


It is lucky to have ſo wall ſucceeded. . „„ 14 
4 of heureux d'avoir | . Ton ral. . Ea : 


EXERCISE. 


WI you wrote that letter, it was proper. to do * 
bo: as circumſtances have changed, it is neceſſary to alter 
your ſtile. | 


It is dangerous it in Dublin to walk the ſtreets after eleven 
o elock at night. 


It is grievous to be reduced to povert by the 
of a falle friend. po 2 


It is ſhameful to be in bed r lamn.44 wt 7 
It will be. Pleating (5.59. i o Leinſlip. to-morrow, 1 the 
day be wat” ; 


— RULE VIII. e 


e 


An der BProomperifon, as 9 more; W 168 9 
leſs; mieux, better, &c. being plowed «ihe an 1-infinh- . 
tive, en the particle de before it. 8 


8 65 \EXAMPLE. 


Walk folily,. e „ 2 ; 
Mares b noe gue de courir . 3 


EXER. 


* 


108 7 be Hutax of: ths French Te eue, 5 
1 EXERCISE. 
| 3 | 2 A true friend of his country ſhould loſe bis lie, rather 
= than to betray the truſt of thoſe who have choſen him. 
= Nothing pleaſes me ſo ch as playing : a game at whiſt 
VuNich ny friends. 
Is hate nothing more than to be ied to have re- 
3 courſe to a lawyer or a phyſician. | 
—_ What can give more ſatisfaction to the mind, than to 
= enjoy ths prog of. honeſt ment. x... - |: 
EF ARTICLE n. 
| 2 4 of the Erne, a. | 
c x50 The . vetbs require the prepoſition a a be- 
= fore the infinitive that follows them. 
= ' Thoſe marked with an aſteriſk govern the dative 
| . caſe of the noun that follows hens: | 1 a 4 
9 Admettre, to admit. 8 i . 
_— '* Adberer, to adhere. ' Contribuer, to contribute. 
__ * Applaudir, to applaud.” Cundęſcendre, to condeſcend. 
—_ * Aider, to help. Donner, to give. 
= 2B Apprendre, to len. . Diſpoſer, to prepare one ſelf. 
: 4 5 Aianer, to ſummon. Dreſſer, to train up. 
Autoriſer, to impower. Deſobeir, to ate. 
* $adonner, to give one ſelf.” '* Depliire,” difpleale. 


* H appliquer, to apply.  Deftiner, deſign for. 

* JP accoutumer, to accuſtom, * Se diſpoſer, to prepare one 
uſe one ſelf. ; elf. 

* S' attendre, to expect. 7 4. 1 to determine. 
* Sappreter, to e one Enſeigner, to teach. 

* Employer, to employ. - 


ſelf. . 
Con fe Heer, to conſiſt. © | © Encourager, to end 
| GEE» 


an to Praia. D 


Fan to engage. 

8 engager; bs 1 

ſelf to. | 

Enhardir, to enden 
Exercer, to exerciſe. 
| alert, to exhort. 


S' endurcir, toinure one ſelf to. 


* Se fier, to truſt. 

* $'expoſer, to expoſe one ſelf 
* Chabituer,to uſe one ſelf. 
*, Habituer, to accuſtom. 
Tncliner, to incline, 
Inciter, to excite. 

* Nuire, to hurt. 

*Obeir, to obey. 

* 3'occuper, to employ one ſelf. 
* Pobftiner, to be reſolved. 

* Se melire, to go to ſet about. 
* CHoppoſer, to oppoſe. 

. Perare, to loſe, 
Porter quelqu'un 4, to induce 

ſome body to. 


N. B. The participle preceded by in, following 170 j 
thoſe verbs, muſt be rendered by the infinitive, with = 


the abs pot d. 


EXAMPLE,” 


If you pleaſe your father by your attention to your a 
ſtudies, you will engage him to reward you. 

Si vous plaiſez d votre pere par votre attention & uo 
| ann, vous Pengagerez' a vous ric compenſer, 2 


EXE RC 1 8 E. 
leſſon, but you have nothing to 4. 


I have to read m 


to take upon one Preſenter, to preſent. 1 BY 


Montrer, to Ss 


* Plaire, to pleaſe. _ 
'* Pardonner, to forgive. 
 Parwenir, to arrive. 


_ Perfifter, to peiſiſt, 


Penjer, to think. | : 5 1 
* Pourvoir, to Rea - 


Noceder, to proceed. 
* Pretendre, to aim at. 


— ' $f 


| "Se priparer, to * one ; 3 
27  - _— 
| Renoncer, to give over. 9 


Se reſoudre, to reſolve upon. 


* Reſſembler, to be like. 2 1 
Reifer, to reſiſt. : 


| ® Renoncer, to renounce. 


* Survivre, to outlive. | 
Tendre, to aim. - 2:4 
* Travailler, to work. N 1 
Tarder, to delay. © Mi 
Enſeigner, to teach. 


1 


* 


1 hope that ee dea. will contribute to FP you 
from your” bad courſe of life. 


— 


L She f 


_—_—- 
CSE 


him to tranſact his buſineſs with propriety. _ 


part of the nig 


110 The Syntax of the French Tongur, 


She learns to write, but ſhe has a bad maſter who does | 


not apply himſelf to the improvement of his pupils. 


He was brought before his judges, the witneſſes ap- 


peared, he had nothing to ſay in his defence, and he was 


condemned to loſe his life. N | „ 
Though he has offended me many times, I cannet re- 
ſolve to withdraw my friendſhip ; bui 1 ſhall always help 


If you accuſtom yourſelf during your youth to 'pratiſe 
virtue, it will be ſo familiar to you, that you will delight 


in doing o 


The Trojans, having brought the fatal horſe into the 
center of the city, paſſed the remainder of the day, and 


* 


ht in eating and drinking, until they were 
overpowered by ſleep. _ | . 
The äntient Perftans, from the age of five years to 


-twenty, inſtructed their ſons in three things, to manage 
a horſe, to make uſe of the bow, and to ſpeak truth. 


According to the ſyſtem of Newton, the light employs 


| ſeven or eight minutes to come from the ſun to the earth, 


that is toy, to croſs a diſtance of near thirty millions of 


leagues. ; 


A young lady ought to employ her time in acquiring 


the accompliſhments neceſſary to the improvement of her 
mind. g | | 3 | 


R U 1, K ; 


_ 17: The verb imperſonal c requires the particle 4 
befote the infinitive that follows it; and the verb tre 
is then uſed in the ſenſe of 10 be ones turn, buſineſs 


% 5 % LY. LS. 11 
by * 3 * "3 'Y 1 
; * 
- "I" 
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It is to the general to command, and to the ſoldiers 


to obey. 355 35 
C'gſt au general d commander, et aux ſoldats d obtir. 


E XE R- 


i — * 
* 
. — 


IE x E * c I 8 E. 2 
li i t you 1 to drink, "aw to my en to ſing. 1 I | 


It is to her mother to give her good advice, and to the 
daughter to follow her mother's. = council. 

It was to me to go yeſterday, but F was very ill. 

It is to you to go to church next Sunday. | „„ 


"RULE UL 


\ 


Sometimes the verb venir ſignifies to begin, or to 1 72 
ſet about ſomething; in that caſe it governs the par- \J 
ticle a before" the infinitive that comes after it. 9 


XAML E. 


When J began to ſpeak... 
Quand je vins d z parler. 


EXERCISE 0 


If it begins to rain, 1 ſhall be i in great diſtreſs; for 1 
have forgot my umbrella. 


* 
* a 8 


Küren DES 


The —_ avoir uſed imperſonally, requires tha 75 
prepoſition before the next infinitive. 


EXAMPLE. 


. There | i "nt leckine | in doing: good. 
H y a beaucoup de Maif ra * oh bien. W 


I 2 j 112 ä The = clara French Tongue, 
: 52 E * I R c 1 8 . 


There is great . to be ex e i the other world, 
| for thoſe who tread the paths of virtue. 
There is much to fay on the conduct of the wicked, 
but nothing againſt the conduct of honeft people. 
Tbere is great improvement to be erpected from a com- 
pleat — . 


bi 


3 174. 7 W lien the verb prier means in Engliſh to give an 
„ invitation, it requires the n. à before the next 
I infinitive. | 


EXAMPLE. 


- He aſked me to dine with him. 
Ie prit d diner avec lui. "BE 


EXERCISE, 


I have aſked Miſs B. to drink tea with me this afernoo ; 
will you be one of the party? _ : 
Hue was aſked to dine, but he did not come. 5 
$ She aſked me to come to a concert that ſhe is to lere 

xz _ e. | oa 3 


Ru. LE V. 


Moſt adjectives that are not mentioned (No. 164) 
require the pres a ure the infinitive that Rows 
them. | 


* 


EXAMPLE. 


Our Queen i is the beſt of women, prone-t to 1 the 
tale of diſtreſs, ready to grant it a generous relief, 
„ | and 


e . * “ * 1 
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and incl to e N on all thoſe whom ſne 
thinks worthy of them 1 
Notre reine «ft la meilleure des femmes, penchee a | 
fcouter les plaintes des matheureux, portée à leur arcorder  Þ 
un gentreux ſecours, et encline d og oat de a Ry ceur 
gu elle en juge dignes. | 


EXERCISE 


* 


The reign of Richard the third is dreadful . to _ in,, 3 
clined to all kind of vices, he was always ready to com- 
mit any crime to ſatisfy them, and eager to pill the deareſt 
blood in order to arrive at his ends. = 
A man who. wiſhes to ſupport his credits ſhould be. ex- = 
act in fulfilling. his promiſes. * 
A boy who is inclined to learn well, is always. ready to, / 
receive with attention his maſter's inſtructions, diligent to i 
learn his leſſons, and careful to come every day to ſchool. 5 IF 
I am ready to ſerve you in any thing that lies in my 1 
power. | i 
He is always aſſiduous to do his duty. Ws | - 
We are too Ape to ſpeak ill of our e ee „ 


RULE VI. 


— 


— 


- 


The «Engliſh participle ag pecnt by the carries el 
in, is generally rendered in French by the infinitive | 
| * , Proceced by t the particle 2 4. gp | 3 


EXAMPLE. 


1 
| 7 


They are bac in writing and Aung ;: 40 not in- 
terrupt them. . == 
Iss font vecupes ae Ecrire. et Etugier ; ne 1 interron- _—_— 
dez pas. Ss | Bo 


3 33 oo 


2 
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. "EXERCISE 


; Then pers in-doingyounll the good ben mas! can, 
= if you comply with my deſires. 5 
” _ + Your brother ſpends his time as a country ſquire, in in 
= huntng and fiſhing. 0 | 
> The Trojans having brought. the fatal horſe into their 
J city, paſſed the remainder of the day and a part of the 
night in drinking and dancing, until they were overpowered 
by ſleep; the Greeks „ came out of the horſes 
belly, kindled a fire te wo ſignal to the army that | 
was anxious in waiting for the TO) ; they entered at 
the breach that had been made in the wall, and diſperſed. 
. themſel ves through all the city, which the laid in athes. 
WMe complain of the ſhottneſs of time, ſays Seneca, and 
pet we ſpend the greateſt part of our lives either in 
doing 221 or in ung amis, - 
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1 RULE L 
177 Obliger, in the ſenſe of to force, to excite, to en- 
gage, is followed by the prepoſition a boner the next 


[infinitive : : as, 

_ He obliged me to give it. 
i = MU ma oblige a le donner. 
ll bt, But being uſed . it takes the prepoſition, 7 


- as, 


\ 


1 was obliged to give it. 
Je Fus yy de le dunner. 


EX ER. 


" " PET IE N . 
* N 2 rr hae ns add ; 8 
2 , r * e No 
oe $i >: png 22 wi 1 3 3 mr FRY" 5 N 2 50 n BY 
2 8 e ET 


E XE R C I 81 E. 
You will force me a you, if you * c follow. 


my advice. = 
If you _ me to ſpeak, I ſhall fay things that you” b 
will 5 be glad to hear. 5 = 
I was ee to ſpeak to my | 8 on the behaviour -Y 
of his ſon. | - 
They were forced to burn their own. ſhip, in order to 
men her from l into the hands of the enemy. p. 2 


R U * E i. 5 eee Oo 

When the! rk Al ſi daten to aim 4. it re- 1 75 
quires the prepoſition @ before the next infinitive: =, 
He aims at making a fortune. \ i 


I. tache d faire ſa fortune... JT 5 4 


— 


But i in another caſe. it requires the prepoſition de. 1 8 0 q 


| I will endeavour to pleaſe you. 


* tacherai de vous plaire. 05 1 
2xeRcISs ͤͥ JC 


They eimed to hurt me, but their endeavours have been 
_ unſucceſsful. . 
I ſhall ſtrive to be perfect in this- ſtudy, before the be⸗ 


ginning of the winter. 


e to acquire a good. character. ad be. has fuc- 
ceede | 


RULE 


The verb manguer being HE to a negation, 1 #3] 
governs the particle de before the next infinitive :; a8, 


I will not fail to write: 
2 ne . pas derive. 


— 


: , * N , 84 RRR c * 
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The je pigs of the Frome: e, N | 
C 162 Alſo, when it ſignifies | to be near, to have like: as, | 


He was like to loſe his ſuit. 
Ma mangue de Perdre ſon; proces. eee, . 


183 But when it ſignifies, not to do what one ought, 
3 it muſt be followed by the particle : as, 


1 Vou have forgot to do what I ordered. 

= Fes ug au ce a UAE, ce ae J W/£11-100 or denne. 

Do not fail to write as = as you arrive. | 
My brother was. near being killed in that battle. 
If, you fail to aſk pardon of your father, 45 Wo; Never 

forgive you. 


- RULE I. 

x \ | % 

E 7x 8 4 Comal” to Sein Diſſcontinuer, to diſcontinue. 
= ' Commencer, to begin. E aper, to try. > 

N Continuer, to.continue. e to N 5 
Couter, to coſt. | | 


vern Wa e * or 4, e the infinitive 
ah follows nem. 


1 een AMPLE. 


. you continue to be good, every 1067 wil love 
I. 5 


etre bon to t le 
M0 Vous continues. «{4 a u monde Vous 
etre bon] aimera. | 


"EXERCISE. 


4 " 
— 2 * 2 Kaen 
22 ' 


It colt leſs to follow che paths. of ws, an to run 
thus 1 in the career of vice. | 5 
146 


r 


: * - 8 ” * 3 
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I dite EDS to give | fm my advice, when I faw thas. | I 
he would not follow it. 3 


When a people begins to be corrupted by 12 and 
W ruin and deftruQtion ne in a . time. ns. 


A R 4 ec L E. Iv. 
of the Prepofiti tion pour before the 2 


We have obſerved before (158) that this prepo- 185 | 
* fition is to be uſed before the preſent of the infinitive, © 
when it ſhews the cauſe or reaſon for which ſome- 
. is done. 


EXAMPLE. 


$he did. it to oblige you. 3 
Elle l. * pour vous obliger. | 


Lon EXERCISE. „ 
Merit is not fofficient to ſucceed i in the woakl e. 


protectors. 

He is ver? powerful, but I fear he has not intereſt 
enough to obtain a poſt of that umnportance. 
| The Greeks ſent Ulyſſes to Philoctetes to bring him to. 

the ſiege of Troy, where he was cured of his wounds by 
the ſon of Eſculapius. 

Palamedes invented the game of cheſs, at the fi wal, 
| Troy, as well to ſerve fora diverſion, as to teach the ſo 
the ſtratagems of war. 

Telemachus having left Mentor with Idomeneus, to teach 
him the true maxims of government, ſet off with the 
allied kings to go to declare war againſt Adraſtus king of the- 
- Daunians. | 
To be a great mk; one muſt know how to improve. 


fortune. 
am ſorry I was not at home yeſterday to receive you. 
| : RULE. 
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RULE, 1 


FY The infinitive, coming after wok IR fu FI 
and any Tenſe of the verb ſuffire, or the adverb rien, 
muſt be n by the prepoſition pour. 


EXAMPLE. 


"She is too idle to make any progreſs. . 
;= Elle ef trop pareſſeuſe pour faire des progres. 


Merit i is not ſufficient to thrive. 


Le mérite ne ſuffit pas pour reuſſir. 
EXERCISE. 


Virtue is | ſufficient to make a man an happy.” | 

You underſtand the world too well rity of any : 
rudeneſs. | 

Rich people in general, are too much engaged 2280 
pleaſure, to _ an ear to the cries of diſtreſs. 

I bought a hogſhead of Port wine, but it is not old 

: enough to be I, yet. 

A mall fortune and a quiet life, are ſufficient to make 
a reaſonable man happy; but all the riches of the _ 
would not ſuffice to ſatisfy an ambitious man. 


3 187 N. B. Trop and aſſiz are ſometimes followed te 


an infinitive without any prepoſition: as, 


It is trifling enough. _ 
Ceft afſez badiner. 
This is to inſult me too much. 


Cleft trop m inſulter. 


RULE 
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"The Engliſh pes being followed Dy the en 1 88 


for, is ſometimes tranſlated into French by the preſent 
of the RP, N by the . pour. 


EXAMPLE. 


He bas been blamed for bees written that —_— 
letter. Fr. \ 
ll a te blame pour avoir écri cette lertre. 
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EXERCISE. 


Hei is . for doing a a 2801 won. 2 
Children ought to be corrected or telling, lies. 


* 


EXERCISE. 


— 


05 the « partic de, a, pour, mixed promiſcuonſy. 


A handſome Woman 3 more to do than we rhink; 
nothing is more important than what paſſes in the morning 
at her toilet, where ſhe is ſurrounded. by her women: 
the general of an army does not pay more attention to 
place his right or left wing, than ſhe does to find out the 
proper ſituation of a patch, or to diſcover the beauties of 
a new cap. 

After the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles "I 
Ninth having written to all the governors, to deſtroy the 
Huguenots in their reſpective governments, the Viſcount 
D'Orte, who commanded in Bayonne, wrote to the king 
theſe words: Sire, I have found in my government good 
citizens and brave ſoldiers, but not an executioner; thus 
they and I beg of your Majeſty, to employ our, arms and 
lives on other occaſions. 

Cæſar forbade women under the age of 45 years, and 
Who had neither huſband nor children, to wear Jewels, and 


* 
* 


„ 


120 The Syntavof the French Tongue, _. 


d to be carried in a litter. An excellent method to attack 
EF — Celibacy by pride. „% Wn 5 
: What can be more magnanimous than the reſolution 
taken by Lewis the Fourteenth, king of France, to bury 
| _—- himfelf under the ruins of his throne, rather than to accept 
ot propoſals which he thought diſhonourable ! He had a 
3 ſoul too elevated to deſcend lower than his misfortunes had 
brought him, and he knew courage was ſufficient to give 
a2 new ſtrength to his kingdom. i | 

8 Diana had her temple at Epheſus; it was one of the 
1 ſeven wonders of the world: Eroſtratus ſet it on fire to 
make his name immortal; but the Epheſians prohibited, 
on pain of death, to mention the name of that monſter. 


4 A 


*4 


ARTICLE v. 


0 Verbs governing the Genitive Caſe. 


1898 avi/er, to take it in one's Etre facts, to be ſorry. 
bee. SS informer, to inquire. 
© appercewoir, to perceive.” S' indigner, to be angry. 
| Heir pitis, to have pity. Jouir, to enjoy, 
£3 Auoir beſoin, to want. _  Languir, to languiſh. 
; Sapprocher, to approach. Se moguer, to laugh at. 
'S* acquiter, to acquit. Manquer, to want. 
| Saftiger, to afflict one's ſelf. Se m#fier, to diſtruſt. 
: Abuſer, to make a bad uſe. . Mædire, to ſlander. 
= Oatirifter, to afflit one's ſelf. Mourir, to die. 
Sabſtenir, to abſtain. Se piquer, to pride in. 
Se contenter, to content one's Se jouir, to rejoice. 
3 | ſelf. - = 1 Se repentir, to repent. 

3 IH = Conwenir, to agree. „ Se F retrader, to retract. 
Diſconvenir, to deny. Se ſaucier, to care for. 
Ssͤe dßer, to miſtruſt. Se ſervir, to uſe. 
OT Wo. fifter, to deſiſt. Se ſouvenir,to remember. 

 $embarraſſer, to trouble one's Se vanter, to boaſt. 
33 ſer, to make uſe. 


E X A M- 


Neduced to Pratlice. 


EXAMPLE = 


\ 


Leet us rejoice at the great vary obtained over 
our enemies. 


Rejourſfons nous de la grande viehire remportte far . 
nos ennemis. 


Hannibal could conquer, but he did not know how 


: to improve his victory, he enjoyed for ſome time the 
; delicacies of Capua, after the battle of Canna, but 
5 he ſoon repented his error. 


Annibal ſavoit vainere, mais il ne {ard pas ſe ſervir 

de ſa vittoire: il Jouit pendant quelque tems . 
delices de Capoue opres la bataille de Cannes; mais il. b 
| repentit” bientöt de fon erreur. | 


EXERCISE. 


If you want any 1 I beg you-may bak, I fall be 
glad to ſerve you. | 
I ſhall go near the wall if you chooſe i it. | 
Do you want your books? | 8 8 28 
We perceived the trick when it was too late. 
I rejoice at the good news I have received this day from 
my brother, who is in France; he is happy in that beauti- 
ful country, and he enjoys good health. 1 
I pity the miſery of thoſe people, who are the ſad 
victims of the horrors of war. | 
He laughs at the misfortune of others, but others, per- 
haps, will 1 at him. . 
Every one blames me for my kindneſs towards him, and 
laſt year the ſame perſons blamed me for my rigour. 
He rejoices at his uncle's death, becauſe he inherits a 
large eſtate, which, he will enjoy for the remainder of his 


155 


life. 1 
If you repent ſincerely. of your hb" God will forgive ©  ' "3 

you; for he deſires not the death of a ſinne. - 
Remember the promiſe you made, to pay me, this week 

the . which I lent you 3 month of "7 n g 2 


97 22 N Ss ” 5 Boch Togu 


I >» T fall call at my brother's, and inquire after the Rate 
: of his 3 [ take pride in the love 1 have for him. 


ARTICLE 1 


f * 


0 V: u. buen the Dative c. 


| ago. The DO OE verbs will 65. the noun or pro- 
E noun that follows them in the dative caſe; Ns 


Applaudir, to applaud. | Plaire, to dat 
Aboutir, to end i in. Frenſer, to think. 

S attacher, to give one ſelf. Nur woir, to provide. 
S'attendre, to expect. Frardonner, to forgive. 


S'amuſer, to amuſe one ſelf. Pretendre, to pretend. 
Compatir, to commiſerate. Paſſer le tems, to paſs away 


Contrevenir, to infringe. the time. 
Deplaire, to diſpleaſe. N ſiſter, to reſiſt. 
Donner, to give. Renoncer, to renounce. 
| $expoſer, to expoſe one ſelf. Reſſembler, to reſemble. 
Se fer, to truſt. Survivre, to out live. 
Inſulter, to inſult. Se ſoumettre, to ſubmit. 
Nuire, to hurt. Tienadre, 
Sioccuper, to employ one ſelf. V. Yer, ry to aim at. 
lar, to . | 1 


— 


— 


EE EXAMPLE. 


* Thoug h the . her father and mother, me 
| diſpleaſes all her maſters. - , 
Quoi qu elle plaiſe a a ſes. Pere et mere, elle 2 d 

tout ſes maitre. | 

He has no deſign to hurt him; on | the contrary he 
We for his welfare. <Q 

11 na pas de Hein de lui nuire ; ; au | contraire il bu. 
wort 2 on bien ere. 


i Me” EXE R. 


Reduced fo. Tate, 55 1 


2 : EXERCISE. 3 


My ſon is like his 9 but my ſiſter is very like me. 
If 1 was not afraid to diſpleaſe my uncle, I would adviſe 


him not to truſt the flattering diſcourſes of thoſe who ſur- "4 


round him. 


An able miniſter thinks on the wad of the ſtate that is is 


intruſted to his care, he provides for the ſafety of the pe- 


ple, and ſtrives t to enable them to reſiſt the attacks of their 


9 


oung woman ought to chey not only her parents, 


13 alſo thoſe who have the care of her education, _ 


You may truſt my word, for I never fail to W 
my promiſes. 


Regulus adviſed the Romaps, to renounce every tie of. 
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connection with the Carthaginians, though by this advice 


| he expoſed himſelf to the reſentment of that nation; bux 


be preferred death to the thought of outliving the diſgrace 85 


of his country. 


A ſoldier who infringes the orders of his officer, expoſes | 


himſelf to the greateſt puniſhment, and no body commiſe- 
rates his misfortune ; for obedience is the firſt duty of the 


military life. 


I applaud the e which you have a of re- 


nouncin g the errors of your youth. 


RULE . 


＋ 


> = . a govern the dative of the per 
: ſon who is the ain of the diſcourſe. 


1 to o bring. Preter, to lend. | 
Donner, to give. Pironettre, to promiſe. _ - 
Dewoir, to owe. Payer, to pay. 7 

Enſeigner, to teach. | Ae; return, give back. 


* 


Wa EX AM- 


1 or 
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=: | EXAMPLE. 8 


I came RAY the country; I brought my father a 
' brace of partridges ; T: promiſed you a hare, but I 
could not kill any. - 
Fe viens de la campagne; j ai apporte 4 mon pere 
une Faire de perdrix; je vous avois Promis un lievre ; 

mais je men ai pu tuer aucun. | 
nt Render unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's. 
| e a Ceſer les choſes qui font à Ciſar. 


EXERCISE. 


I promiſed to pay my brother the money which you 
owe him; 1 hope you will return me that fum as ſoon as 
It is in your power. 


_ + lent your ſiſter a book, but ſhe never returned it 
to me. 


Will you teach my ſon French = Co 
'T have taught ſeveral ladies and gentlemen French; but 
I never. had a pupil who did me ſo much credit as _ 


„ RULE Th: - 


The verb auer to alas overns the genitive cafe 
3 it, when one ſpeaks of mufical inſtruments: but 


when we ſpeak of games, the noun that comes after 
muſt be i in the Katie, caſe, | 


* 


EXAMPLE. 


My gien i ave” on the harpſichord with 2 great 
deat of taſte. 

Ma ſeur joue du claveſſin avec beaucrp de gout. 

Can you play at piquet? 

Saver vous Jouer au 25 79 ? 


/ 


EXER- 


— , 


Reduced to Practiſe. 1323 


—ͤ— 


He age very well on the flute. 5 7 
T dined yeſterday at the caſtle ; after dinner the lord 


_ lieutenant played N ; the ladies played whiſt, and 


I played piquet with the duke of Leinſter. 
Can ſhe play on the guitar? - © 
No, but the plays on the harpſichord. 
Do you 74 at cards? 1 
I play whiſt ſometimes to oblige the company. 


If you come to ſee me to-morrow, we ſhall have a little: 
concert; I ſhall ſing with you; my brother will play on 
the flute ; the captain on the fiddle, and his ſiſter on the 


guitar. 


ö * n 2 
S SEE Ke dated eaniindd Oe * 
8 > SY "Y AN nds % 
J — 2 8 
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 INDICATIVE M O O D. 
PRESENT. 


193. HIS tenſe is uſed to expreſs what exiſts, or is 
doing in the time wherein we ſpeak : as, Fe 
chante, which is rendered into TN by / Jing, J as 


7 ng, FA am ſinging. 
EXAMPLE. 5 


* 


* 
* oF 


The Spaniards have Go kind of civilities which 
would appear ſtrange to us ; as for example, an officer 
never ſtrikes a ſoldier without aſking his leave, and 
the inquiſition never burns a Jew without aſking his 
pardon. . 

Les Eſpagnols ont de petites politeſhs qui nous pareitroi- 
ent mal placees ; par exemple, un capitaine ne bat jamais ſon 
feldat ſans lui en demander permiſſion, et I inguiſition 


ne fait jamais bruler un juif cr lui en faire ſes ER: 
** E R- 


. : * © Y gy 3 : 155 8 * 3 h * Cody Kor . 780 . 1 V 8 
g . CC 4 O n : * Fo : * . 
* 0 > : 7 2 A a : 5 5 * 
; | to Fats E. . 127 
: 8 y 4 þ 22 * p » . ; - 
» 7 5 * : A N | 
F : , * N : 


EXERCISE: 


The mildneſs of government contin to hs increaſe 
of the people; republics are a ftriking proof of it. 

A deſpotic ſtate is that where a ſingle perſon, without 
laws and without rules, moves every thing by his will and 
his caprice. 

wp roduces idleneſs, the Spaniſh nation is a frriking 
proof of it. 7 

Happy is the people whoſe king ſays, I am the ſovereign WE 
of a people who love me; the fathers- of families with * ® 
the length of my life as for that of their children; the 
children dread the loſing me, as much as they do their iv 
fathers ; my ſubjects are happy, and their happineſs increaſes. . . | 


mine. * e 


F 


if OBSERVATI ON. 


Sometimes in Engliſh, the preſent renſe- is fot} in 1 
a future ſignification, (but it is merely an idiom) which 
is not allowed in French, therefore in this ſentence. 


When Jam in the cad I ſhall go a e 
We muſt ſay, 


Quand je ſerai d la campogre, J irai 4. 2 40 chaſt. 
And no * 


Nuand je ſubs 
E XERCISE. 


| When you Far me the letter 1 expect, 1 wilt's give you 7 
a handſome reward. "2 


When you write to your father, preſent my * 
to him. 


« 2 = 4 * ; * 1 
6 , c : , 8 
5 f , + 5 3 n 
. 1 * 

5 $ ; x — f I ON 5 $7 Sik $4 "Ws 3 : — 

— , - 2 * * F 1:9 24 : . 3. * : , 5 3 5 
; 8 4 = 3 
p * » 3 
; ” * ” 4. 4 6 * i + - — 
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N. B. There i is a ſimilar expreſſion made uſe of i in : 
French where the preſent has a future ſenſe, VIZ. 


z Je ſuis d vous dans un moment. 1 ſhall be with you in a 


moment. 
La OBSERVATION. 


We uſe "FOR ARG the preſent tenſe to expreſs a 
thing paſt; but it is only in a kind of emphaſis, in 
orations, poems, and ſet diſcourſes, &C. and this is 
done in every other language. | 


185 EXAMPLE. 


ow could T'deſcribe the horrors of that night ? T he 
enemy advances in filence, puts the advanced guard to 
the ſword; breaks open the gates, ſets the town on 


. . re, murders without pity thoſe who wiſh to efcape 


the flames; neither 92 nor age can be a "wr againſt = 
their fury. | | 
Comment dourvis Je Fee les borreurs de cette auitꝰ 
Pennemi d aua⁴nce en ſilence, þ*ſſe la garde avancie au fil 
de Pepee, enfonce les portes, met le feu a la ville, met a 
mort ſans Piti⸗ tous ceux qui veulent tviter les Hammes; 3 
== 258 n "epargne ni ow ni age. Lk You 


— A a 1 


[IMPERFECT TENSE. 


E difference between this Ss 8 the prerer- 
perfect is certainly one of the niceſt points of our 


E q . language, and nothing can be more infufficient than 


what is found in the grammars to explain that dif- 

ficulty ; too much attention cannot, therefore, be paid 

' to the following rules, ſhewing the different inſtances. 

| in which they are to be uſed. 5 
R VU L E. - 


— 


Reduced to Practice. A 
3 R U'L E I. ET. 15 ET 3 


The imperfect i is uſed when we weak of 1 event, 1 97 
preſent at the time of another paſt event that we alſo | I 3 
mention. 1 


2 


EXAMPLE. 


The duke was in France when your father died. 
Le duc etoit en France quand votre pere mourut. YA 


| Here the imperfe& is uſed, becauſe it was at your 
| father” 8 death that the duke was in France. „ 1 


EXERCISE. 2 


Their trade was flouriſhing We, the war van. their 
treaſury was full, their armies numerous and well diſcings 
plined,they were the terror of the neighbouring princes,they * | 
had extenſive dominion in the four parts of the world; in 
ſhort, like all other empires, they were at the zenith of - 
rave glory, and did not think it was poſſible to tem to 
declme. | SY 

The people were in falpente! when the expreſs artived,. - 
they did not know if the news was good or bad, their fears 
were painted in their countenances, TO features e ; 
the PE of their hearts. BE : . 39 3 


RULE n. 


725 1 Wy 


The fied ale 7 is alſo uſed when we «uk. of an 198 
action paſt that was re iterated, or that might have 
been repeated ſeveral times. | 


—_ 


W 


N EXAMPLE. 


| 


When he was at Rome, be went often to ſee the . 
e of the Vatican. 
| OY 


 bleaux du Jætican. 


 ferve the republic for her own fake, the former to boaſt of 


130 2h The Syntax of the French Tongue, 
Quand iT ctoit à Rome, il alloit ſeuvent voir les ta- ; 


EXERCISE. 


- Amongſt the Huns, the children entered in « rage at the 
recital of the fine actions of their anceſtars, and the fathers 


ſhed tears becauſe they could not imitate their children. 


The Germans knew but two capital crimes, they hanged 
traitors and drowned cowards; thoſe were the two only 
crimes that were public amongſt them, it ſeems that in the 
time of Tacitus they were yet in a ſtate of nature; for 
other crimes they only inflifted pecuniary puniſhments : 
thoſe warlike and free men thought their blood ought not 


to be ſhed but in the field of battle 


RULE Ut 
The imperfeR is alſo uſed ſpeaking of the good or 
bad'qualities of dead creatures, rational or irrational. 


EXAMPLE. 


The Marquis of Granby was a great general. 
Te Marguis de Granby ttoit un grand gentral. 
I am very ſorry for the death of my horſe, he was a 


very quiet beaſt. 
Fe ſuis fachs de la mort de mon cheval, cttoit un 
animal bien tranqui lle. . „ 


EN FN 


Cicero had excellent talents for a ſecond rank, but was 
not capable of filling the firſt ; he had a fine genius, but a 


common ſoul ; the ruling paſſion of Cicero was virtue, 


of Cato it was glory. Cicero was 3 moved by ſel- 
fiſhneſs; Cato always forgot himſelf: the latter wiſhed to 


it. 


* * 


Reduced to Practice. 131 


it. When Cato foreſaw, Cicero feared; where Cato had 
hopes, Cicero thought himſelf ſure of ſucceſs. The firſt 
ſaw all things in cold blood, the other through a hundred 
mean paſſions. . : Wed et wo 

Bucephalus, Alexander's horſe, was ſo fiery that no one 
ever attempted to mount him except his maſter. 


* ; 8 . 

Zu -. 

R U E E. IV „„ 3 2 — 2 
: 4. 


In a relation of what is paſt, we uſe the imperfe& 200 I 
tenſe to deſcribe places, weather, dreſs, manners of = 
people, &c. | | 


EXAMPLE 2 


That grotto was cut out of the rock in vaults in- 
cruſted with pebbles and ſhells, it was adorned with Aa 
young vine that ſpread equally its ſoft branches on all 
ſides; the gentle zephirs preſerved a delightful cool- 
neſs in that place in ſpite of the burning rays of the 
ſun, &c. Telemaque, hiv. 1. 1 „ 

Cette grotie i tait toillet dans le roc, en woutes pleines 
de rocailles et de roquilles, elle btoit tapiſſeẽ d'une jeunt 
vigne qui etendait tgalement ſes branches ſouples de tous 

cites. Les doux ziphirs conſervoient en ce lieu malgre © 


les ardeurs du foleil une delicieuſe fraicheur, Sc, | 
EXERCISE. „ 


In ancient Rome the diſtribution of the houſes of the 
people of quality was ſuch, that the door formed on the 
outſide a kind of portico ſupported by pillars, and intended to 
ſerve as a ſhelter againft the inclemency of the weather to 
the clients that came every morning to pay their duty to their 
patrons; the yard was in general ſurrounded by ſeveral build- 
ings with porticos on the ground floor, one entered firſt into 
a large hall, adorned with wax, ſilver, or marble family _ 
ſtatues; Pliny mentions that there was at the top of the 
houſe a place that was looked upon as a chapel, in vis 


— 


NM 
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the images of their anceſtors were placed. | Every hcuſe 

was two ſtones high; on the firſt were the parlours and 
bed-chambers, on the ſecond they eat and ſlept ; it Was 
uncommon to ſee any chimney in the apartments, but in- 
ſtead of them they made uſe of ſtoves; and in ſummer, to 
make the apartments cooler, they made uſe of tubes that 

came from the cellars, from whence they brought the freſh 
air into the rooms. 


R UI. R 


201 The imperfect is generally made uſe of when we 

relate things paſt, until we come to mention ſome- 
thing that compleats the ſenſe; it keeps the mind in 
ſuſpenſe to know what will follow, which 1 is then ex- 


preficd by a preterperfeCt. 
EXAM P L E. 


In the mean while Narbal, who h Pigmalion, 
and who loved me, waited with impatience for my 
departure, fearing I ſhould be diſcovered by the king's 
ſpies, who were night and day walking through the 
city; but the winds did not permit us to embark ; 
whilſt we were engaged in viſiting curiouſly the port, 
we ſaw an officer of Pigmalion coming to us, who 
ſaid to Narbal. 
| Cependant Narbal gui connoiſſoit 8 et qui 
m aimoit, attendoit avec impatience mon dipart; craignant 
que je ne fuſſe decouvert par les eſpions du roi, qui 
alloient nuit et jour par toute la ville, mais les vents ne 
Nous, Per mettoient pas de nous embarguer, pendant que 
neus Heons occupis a viſiter curieuſement le port nous vimes 
venir d nous un officier du roi, qui dit a Narbal, &c. 


On inſpection of thoſe lines it will be perceived, 
that ſhould the period be divided in any part, it 
would not give any compleat ſenſe until you come 
1 x | towatds 


9 jos The 


Ue *'T * 'wF 


| Engliſh, 


rownrds the concluſion, we ſaw an officer, &c. and A 
for that reaſon the imperfe& tenſe is made uſe of in 1 
the courſe of it. 9 


„ 


The company at the prince's was brilliant, and the e F 
tertainment noble; it conſiſted chiefly of ices, creams; cho- 3 
colate, ſweetmeats and fruits, of which there was a great 


variety; one half of the company played at cards, the reſt 
amuſed themſelves in converſation and walking on the 


terrace; the young prince and princeſs, who are very 


amiable, were playing at croſs purpoſes, and in ſhort, 
pleaſure and mirth ſhone on the countenances of all 1 
who were preſent. | 


The courtiers, who knew the violent temper of chair 
ſovereign,” were afraid to tell him that bad news, they 
dreading the firſt effects of his anger; at laſt one of them, 


who had ſome power over his maſter's mind, reſolved to 
go to E &c. 


RULE VL 


When we meet in Engliſh a participle preceded 202 
by the imperfect of the verb etre, we ſtrike off the 
verb etre, and put the participle in the lame” tenſe 
and perſon as. the A ˖ 7 5 1 


EXAMPLE. 


I was looking at thoſe piQures, whillt you were gu- = 
ing to him. - = 


Te regardois oĩs ces tableaux * gue vous lui par- 
Uo, LE: 


N. B. In moſt caſes where we - uſe the ;mperfeet in 203 
French, this conſtruction of the participle, with the 
imperfe & of the verb #0 be, could be introduced in 


NN EXAM- 
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EXAMPLE 
Whilſt I cryed, he laughed. 


The conſtruction could be, 


Whilſt I was crying, he was laughing, 
Pendant gue je 7 eurois il rieit. 


EXERCISE. 


Whilſt the city of 1 was . Nero from the 
terrace of his palace was playing a tune, compoſed on the 
burning of Troy; the monſter was laughing with his 
courtiers, who were enjoying the dreadful 155 ht. 

Sylla, a mag man, was conduding violently the 
Romans to liberty ; Auguſtus, deceitful tyrant, was leading 
them gently to ſlavery ; whilſt under Sylla, the republic 
was gathering new ſtrength, the whole people were de- 
claiming againſt tyranny ; and whilſt under Auguſtus, tyran- 

ny was increaſing, nothing was ſpoken of but liberty. 


RULE VII. 


204 The imperfect tenſe is uſed ſometimes to e a 
thing uncertain, and which has ſomething of the fu- 
ture, but with uncertainty ; in this caſe it is always 
attended by a conditional tenſe either before or after, 

and is generally preceded by /i; that tenſe is in that 
1 caſe marked 1 in Engliſh by /bould. 


EXAMPLE 


If I did not eſteem him, I ſhould not have any 
friendſhip for him. 
Si je ne beſtimois je n'aurois has Hamit pour lui. 
Should he happen to come, what would you do? 


OY venoit que feriez vous ? LE: 
2 | E X E R- 


3 FP OCH 


Reduced to Practice. 


EXERC ES E 


If 1 ſhould ſucceed in -this war, the e 
would be dreadful. 

If virtue reigned 0 us, we mould be the happieſt 
people on the ſurface of the earth. _ 

If his ſiſter ſhould _ he would have a large fortune. 


* 


PRETERPERFECT. 


RULE k 


* 1 I 8 tenſe is uſed to expreſs a think paſſed 6 in 206 
a time of which nothing remains, and in which 
we are no more. ä 


EXAMPLE. 


1 paid 1 yeſterday. 

Je le payai hier. 

I ſaw her laſt year. 

Je la vis Pannte paſſee. | - 

N. B. The difference keto this tente and the 206 1 
imperfect, in French is, that by dividing it from tne 
reſt of the ſentence, it makes ſenſe by itſelf; whereas 
the latter does not as was ſeen before, (201 0 


If for example, I fay, 
Fe ecrivis hier a mon pere. 


This is abſolute ſenſe, and does not require any 
"Mg to Sm it: 


N 2 But 
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But if I ſay, 
Pisrivois hier d mon pere. 


This would be abſolute nonſenſe, unleſs L bring ſome- 


| thing after to finiſh it; as: 


Bond Vous vintes, Ce. 


EXERCISE 


The Lord 3 went to the play Wedneſday laſt, and 
ſeemed to take great pleaſure in ſeeing Mrs. Barry play the 


; part of Caliſta in the Fair Penitent. 


There was a concert at the Muſic-hall yeſterday, in which 


; ſeveral excellent muſicians made their talents appear. 


I received your letter in the beginning of the laſt week, 
the good news that was in it gave me great pleaſure. 

My ſiſter ſell ſick laſt month; I was very uneaſy during 
' ſome days, but the doctor has pronounced her out of 
danger. 


OBSERVATION. 


207 We cannot make uſe of this tenſe bullen the time 


we ſpeak of be ſo perfectly paſt that eee remains 
of it, we could not, therefore fay, 


Fe regus votre lettre ce matin. 

I received your letter this morning. 

- Becauſe the day is not perfectly paſt; ; and for the 
fame reaſon, it would be wrong to ſay, 

la vis au commentement de cette ſemaine. 
"fax her in the beginning of this week. 

But in thoſe caſes we make uſe of the prcterperſeR 

indefinite, or compound of the preſent tenſe. | 


Fai regu votre lettre ce matin je Pai vu au commen- 
cement de cette ſemaine. 


E X E R- 


S 


to the Romans, and ſhould always be ſo. That prince, after 50 7 


in his turn by Sylla, put io flight by Lucullus, who obliged 4 
him to take ſhelter in his own dominiens. Overcome by 


as became a king. 


3 
3 
e "pd 
* 


. Reduced to Praftice. | £37. 


E X ER CIS E. 


I went to church this morning: F heard an excellent. 

ſemoe ndnd RITES PITS wig ES | | 
We have ſeen great events in this century. 
We had great news: this month. 


RULE IL 


— 


ECL ee d . 


In relations we make uſe of the preterperfect, to 29% M 
relate facts, and the actions of the dead. 6 | 9 


EXAMPLE: 


Richelieu cleared up the rules of monarchy, taught: 
France the ſecret of its ſtrength, and to Spain that of- 
its weakneſs 3 took away from. Germany its old chains, 
gave it new ones; deſtroyed. by turns all powers... 

Richelieu Eclaircat les regles de ia monarchie, apprit a 
la France le ſecret. de ſes forces, a:P Eſpagne celui de ſa 
foibleſſe, ota a l' Allemagne ſes anciennes chaines, lui en 
donna de. nouvelles:; briſa tour d. tour toutes les puiſ-- 
ſances. 5 ; 3 


— 


r 


EXERCISE. 


Of the kings that the Romans attacked, Mithridates alone- 
defended himſelf. with courage, and brought them into- 
danger. He made all the world know that he was an enemy 


having vanquiſhed the Roman generals and made the con-- 
queſt of Afia, Macedonia, and of Greece, was vanquiſhed 


Pompey, he flew from his native country, and running from 
danger to danger he formed the deſign of carrying the war 
into the heart of Italy; but betrayed by Pharnaces, and by _ 
an army frightened at the greatneſs of his attempts, he diedꝰ 
N 2: Lucretia's- 


— 
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Lucretia's death was a ſignal given to the Roman people 
to engage them to take up arms againſt tyranny ; they ba- 
niſhed the family of the Tarquins, proſcribed the name of 


kings, and elected two magiſtrates named conſuls, to whom 
they e an authority, WER was to laſt one vent. 1 


- 


RULE II. = 


210 We uſe the pretefperſect to expreſs an action done 


or happened but once, or à certain number of times 
expreſſed by an adverb, as can be ſeen | in the preced- 
ing examples. 


FUTURE 


211 XPRESSES what is to be 3 or to ne 


ee 
EXAMPL A. 


1 ſhall 90 and take a walk after dinner, if he. wea- 
ther be fine. i 
Fi irai me promener, apris diner Sil foi beau. 


EXERCISE. 


I ſhall go to church Sunday next ; will you come with 


we? 
Every country into the heart of which. luxury creeps, 


will fall by its own weight. 
I will go to the Caſtle to-morrow. Wes ſhall bare a ball 


and a brilliant ſupper. 


OBSER- 


* 28 ey 5 CAE ae * 5 
RICH : 8 1 3 N ww . 
— . % 4 
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Reduced to Praftice, 139 
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OBSERVATION. 


When the . will is made ofe of in a ks 2 232 1 
to expreſs, to have a mind, or to be willing, then in 1 
that caſe it muſt no more be looked upon as an aux—- 
iliary of the future tenſe; but muſt be tranſlated into 
French by the preſent tenſe of the verb vouloir; this 
the ſenſe of the ſentence muſt direct us in. 


5 5 | 2 
EXAMPLE. | 
Will you play a game at whiſt? 
Voulez vous faire une partie de whiſt < ? 
Here we uſe the verb voulbir, becauſe oy is 
evident that the ſentence means to know if be has a 
mind to play. a game at MWIſt. 234] 
EXERCHSE. EE | 
wilt you do me the honour to dine with me on Thurf- ; 
day? Your friend will dine with us. I | 
J will not drink any more, that wine is too hong ; ; 3 
will drink a glaſs of Burgundy, if you pleaſe. 1 1 
1 received a Spaniſh letter, will you tranſlate i it for me ? >? 


FEE RY oe 42 


It may not be i improper to obſerve here, . the 21 3 
word prothain, ſignifying next, always comes after Ml 
the fobfiantive. FR b $ 


EXAMPLE 


I will pay you next month. _ 
= vous payerat li mois prochain. 
EX E R- 
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EXERCISE. 


The troops will be encamped until the latter end of 
the next month. 

My father will be in town towards: the middle of the 
next week: 


PRETERPE RFECT INDEFINITE. 

9 1 488 HIS tenſe, formed by the preſent tenfe of an 

auxiliary verb joined to a ſupine, is uſed to: de- 

note a thing paſt at a time that we do not mention; 

or to expreſs an action paſt at a. time of which there 
remains ſtill ſome part.. 


EXAMPLE. 


The Phcenicians were the firſt who ventured them- 
ſelves on a weak veſſel to-trade in unknown parts, 

Les Pheniciens ont été les premiers qui ſe ſoient 
haſardes ſur un frete navire pour commercer dans des 
terres inconnues. 

I ſaw your brother this week. 

Fai vu votre frere cette ſemaine. 


In the firſt of theſe examples, no particular time is 
mentioned; in the ſecond, the time is not ſo paſt 
but there remains part db, 1 it. fill; . as the week is-not 

out as ſuppoſed. | 


* Xx ER CIS E. 


T received a: letter to day, which gives me great plea- 5 


7 | - | The 


" + N n , . 
R WW * 
Cs Nen 3 8 N E by 
PS” a et As Y N - 
: g Y * 
* N * ** 


The birds of the air, the fiſh of the ſea, and the brutes "of 
of the wilderneſs, were created for the uſe of men. 
A great event took place in the courſe of this cen- 
| tury ; a planet has made its appearance in the weſtern 
world, whoſe light will in a thort time dazzle all the 
univerſe. | 


N. B. The fame tenſe is uſed before depuis, ſince. 115 il 
EXAMPLE. 


I wrote ſince I ſaw you. | „ 
Vai cri depuis que je ne vous ai vu. =_— 


EXERCISE. | 0 3 1 
On the different tenſes of verbs mixed promi ſcuouſſ. 


When the khan of Tartary has dined, a herald publiſhes: 
aloud, that all princes on the earth may go to dinner if 
they pleaſe. That barbarian, who eats nothing but milk, 
who has no houſe, who lives by plunder, looks upon all 
kings as his ſlaves, and inſults them regularly twice a 
day. „ | 7 0 | 

[dlenefs is a conſequence of haughtineſs, work is the 
effect of pride; the haughtineſs of a Spaniard inclines him 
not to work; the pride of a Frenchman induces him to 
know how to work better than another. f 
The hiſtory of the Romans has attractive charms; to a. 
this very day, in their metropolis, we neglet the 
new palaces to go and examine the ruins. The Roman 4 = 
people more than any other were agitated by unexpe@ed 
fights; that of the bloody corpſe of Lucretia, put an 
end to royalty; the debtor who appeared in the forum, 
covered with wounds, made the form of government change 
in the republic; the ſight of Virginia deſtroyed the autho- Eo 
rity of the decemwiri ; the robe of Cæſar, tained with his Ty 
blood, threw Rome into ſlavery again. | : 

The moſt abſolute authority is that of a prince, who. 
ſucceeds to a republican government; for he finds himſelf _ 
inveſted with all the powers. of the people, who we not 
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$ know how to eee to it; thus we ſee the Kings of 
= ee and Sweden exerciſing the moſt arbitrary power in 
1 Europe. | 1 5 „ TE one 
* 4 The exact proportion of the famous church of St. Peter at 
b Rome, hinders it from appearing as large as it really is; if it 
I was leſs broad the would be ſurpriſed at its length; if it was 
les long its breadth would ſtrike us; but by degrees, as we 
examine it, the eye fees it increaſing ; it may be compared 
to the Pyrenean mountains, where the eye, which thought 
I to meaſure them at firſt ſight diſcovers mountains behind 
Eo mountains, and loſes itſelf more and more. 


CHAP. XIX. 


— 


Of the Cinjun@ive Mood. : 
"RULES 


= 216 7 2 H E conjunctive mood is made uſe of after the 
= A&A following conjunctions. fs | 
Avant que, before. 
1 A moins que, unleſs. | | 
© A fin que, 2 that; to the end that. 

A Dieu ne plaiſe que; Sad forbid. | 
A ca fue, 8 | in caſe that, 

En cas que, N l 
Bien loin que, very far from. 

Ce reſt pas que, it is not that. 

De peur que, fror fear that. 
Die crainte que, RA.. 
Dieu veuille que, God grant. 

U Malerique, e 
NMonob ſtant que, notwithſtanding that. 
Non 3 | | ao Oe. 

Du, o gue, 15 | provided. 
Duotque, - + - though. 
| Pour peu V | ever. ſo little. 


— 


Plat 


Flut d Dieu que, 


Soit que, whether. 
Sans que, without that. = 
Sufpaſe que. © ſuppoſe that. 5 3 
„EN AM LE. 
Suppoſe that you write to him. | ; 


. Suppoſe que vous lui ᷑criviex. 
Though he be my friend. 
JI tl eit mon ami. 


Any verb expreſſing ſome deſire, e or mo- 2 7 


tion of the ſoul, governs the conj junctive mood with the 
particle gue. 


I defire you will do this for my ſake. _ _ 
Je veux que vous faſſiez cela pour Pamour de moi. 2, 
I queſtion whether he will do it. 


Fe doute x le faſſe. 
E X E R ois E. 


Do you believe y inks can improve without care and atten- 


tion? 


I don't think there can be true friendſhip i in that vicious 


man. 


They did not think that he had a deſign to cheat you. 


We are ſurpriſed that you do not ſpeak to her. _ * 


1 * he my ſucceed with all my heart. - 


Reduced 10 Prafiite. 


RULE IL. 


EXAMPLE. 


would to God. 


8 be. 
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OBSERVATION. 


FI When the vs, a; in the above rule are 
attended with a noun or pronoun, as accuſative or da- 
tive, the verb following it is put in the infinitive 
mood with the prepoſition de before it. | 


EXAMPLE. 


order you to behave better. 
Je vous ordonne de vous mieux conduire. 
RULE II. 
219 All verbs preceded by ne or // |, or uſed interrogatively, 


govern the conjunctive after the particle gue that fol- 
lows them. 


EXAMPLE. 
1 do not believe he is an honeſt man. 
Je ne crois pas qu'il ſoit honntte homme. 
If you think he 1s arrived, ſend for him. 
Si vous croyez qu'il ſoit arrive, envoyes le chercher. 


Did you hear the king is dead? 
Auea vous oui dire que le roi fait 1 mort? 


| E'X E N 8 E. 
I do not doubt but you will be ſoon perfect in the French 


lauguage, if you follow my advice. | 
If it be true the battle is loft, we ſhall ſoon. have a con- 
firmation of it. 
What would you have me do in this circumſtance. 
If I hear that he is recovered, k ſhall ſend you an expreſs 
| — | | 


RULE 


A 


Neduceu 10 Prattice * 


nvLE in. 


x 


The verb a "ks being uſed without a noun or 220 


pronoun governs the conjuntive mood. 


E * A M P 7 E. 
1 ſeems he has neither eaten nor drank theſe three. 


days. 
11 ſemble quil ait ni bu ni mangs ; depuis trois ert. | 
But if the verb has a dative it governs the indica- 221 


tire mood. 


"I p 9 * 7 * * 2 


EX AMP I f. 
Tt de ee eee Ne 
1 we JOE ont Ln 9 be: nn 1-2 2 1 


EXERCISE. 


„ 1434 „„ « 22 \ 34 9 & N 


Ih from i it rained laſt night. 
It ſeems to me that you do not underſtand that. 
It ſeems that wal) is well wrde. 5 


1% of 1 N * L E IV. 1 


21 e 
. * : 1 
* 
* 


WP any * wherd verb is in ee carjuntiive m 


N 1 
4 1 
i N 


if another follows, it muſt alſo be in the ſame mood. 


E XA M PEE. 


= you aſſure me he/expe&sT will come 1.4 : 
MN af; vous gu il S attende que je f £h 1: 15 


++ < {4 8. * A 8 . 
nnd 3 * . 38 {IAIN Ih. MY. 4 8 


bh, a * 


5 4 : * 5 
F 4 E 7 5 N - 
4 4 : & ©. 7 4 « D ; J . 
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EXERCISE. 


E I do not believe bs 5 e I ſhould pay you. | 
= C5: 2 He fears I think An have 1 bad pip of him. | 


R v L E v. 

225 The conjunAtion | is to be hu after the relative 
= | pronoun gui following a ſuperlative 'or. a negative; 
and the ſame pronoun governs the ſame mood in all 
its tenſes, when it is placed between two verve ex 
preſſiag deſire or ẽ-wwant. „ br 


* 


E X A 2 5 L E. 
Chooſe for your i a man that you eſteem. 
. Choifiſez pour ami un homme que vous pe 
There is nobody but what knows it. 
Il ya perſonne qui ne le ſache. 
She is the fineſt girl Lever faw. . 
Elle eff la plus on gi 158 7 . e on. 


oo 

* 

3 , 

2 

„„ 

- =" . 5 
3 x 

* " 

Ha 
* 28 

- "3g 
£Y 

x 

, 


| 436 In mt of the ea ages, Sh the verb 1s 
i 3 put in the preſent of the conjunctive mood, the 
= Th Engliſh, language, has; it, in the. future of the indi- 

cative,, 


1. 8411 £14 <4 Olla An ooh © WI OLA): 19 f 2001 


Do you think the e be at 5 Rotunda 
to-night. a a 19 ten d N de all 
us vous que le viceroi fait a Ia Rotonde ce fir? 


EXER- 


Reduced to Pai. E 147 | 


x ” 8 8 2 re 
r 781 423 
*. * 2 - 1 4 * — - 
» 


\Exprcisn 


Do you think your Urdeben will Gon come 17 1 
1 do not doubt but we ſhall have fine — to- wer- 
row. though it rains at preſent. x. i eliaÞ 


Does be think I ſhall forget his behaviour? | ** 


RULE VII. 


The preſent wah of the conjungiive mood i is to 227 


be uſed, when the verb that precedes it is in the pre- 
ſent or future: as, 


Il faut que je liſe. 
11 faudra gue je 1 ſe. 


But if the verb that precedes the. conjun Give is in 2 28 


any other tenſe, we muſt uſe the — of that 


mood: as, 1 2214 7 91. 11. 
Je fan 
ai ſouhaitt, ( 
ue vous luſſiex. 
. ſoubaitat, * us buff 
avois faden 11 -4 ebe 3 


EXERCISE. 


Happineſs Is not a qbing that depends on riches, it is 
not a favour that a king can beſtow, for his miniſters are 


oſten the moſt unhappy men in his kingdom. 


What cities can be compared with more juſtice to Rome 


and Carthage, than London. and Paris? they are the capi- 
tals of the two moſt powerful nations that inhabit our 
globe; fierce rivals for a long ſeries of centuries, who 
doubts but that national hatred will laft — the total de- 
ſtruction of one of them. | 


He wants a wife, that is tolerably well as to her perſon ; 3 


but that has beſides ſome common ſenſe, and a little for- 


tune. 
O 2 


FE 


— Lycurgus : 
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1 Lucurgus did not doubt but he ſhould give ſtability to his 
nner 46 by his laws; though he mingled theft with the 
ſpixit of ſtrict juſtice, the hardeft ffavery that could exiſt, 
: with an extreme liberty, and the moſt crue] ſentiments, 
„ with the greateſt lenity: It feemed he had a mind to de- 
; prive it of all reſources, arts, trade, money, and even 
walls: Its citizens had ambition without hopes of being 
better; they had natural ſentiments, though they were 

neither child, father, or huſband ; modeſty even was diſ- 

regarded. Who could have thought thoſe ſhould be the 
means that would bring Sparta to greatneſs and glory? 


* OBSERVATION. 


229 Notwithſtanding what has been faid in the laſt rule, 
(227,) if the verb that is to be in the canjunQive mood, 

is in the paſt tenſe in Engliſh, it muſt be in the im- 
perfect, or the compound of the preſent of the con- 
junctive in French, though the verb before ſhould be 

in the prefent or future. | ks 


— 


I doubt he would have done it if 1 had aſked 


him. | 
Fe deute qu'il Pait fait fi jo Pon eus prit, 


CHAP. 


* ” * n ER TX * 8 1 13 * 8 P 
Y TIT R 2 R * wo ra * 
t £ n 2 * * 


> GE. 


' Reduced to Prattice.” © 
C HA F. XX. 


LY ; ? ; Fe : - £ 9 5 
þ = 7 N g os > ; 
4 1 4 0 * : 4 : ; , q 2 9 
Participles * 2 
, 4 4 4 p 1 * f 1 7 12 
N B'S « b 74 9 Y S240 * * F hi 
p f x . be tak ? F > 4 os: 
g * g 
: : ws , we 9 4 #3 2% ; 2 
"= N FR f . - #3 
x : 3 3 "2 | 0 2 
R | : : 4 
* x L. E bo 1 E 5 1 5 1 


Participle being conſidered aol a verb expreſſing og 2 2 
an action, is apc; N | 5 


EXAMPLE” Bats 


| Vaan ſlandering at a tea table, bare a n 
eloquencs. | 
Des femmes midiſant. autour dune table a they, ont 
une eloquence naturelle. 


* 32 


But if the participle is uſed as an e exprefſ. 
ing ſome qualification of a ſubſtantive, 1 it agrees with- 
it in on and dag = 1 


1 


* 8 88 


J hate flanderilighwbeatet 


fe ais les ones mediſantes. 8 
S 14: vo „ 1 
EXERCISE. 3 oil 5 


The antient Romans fighting, for. thei: en,, lid a 
natural valour, which is unknown to our MNQUCEBATIRI1 2: F17 
She is a charming woman. + 51974 9 
Antiquarians ſpending their time in making diligent” ins 
© iries on an old piece of braſs, examining with indefatiga- 
le attention a broken Pot, or a rug iron, may be called 


e 


* 


diligent idlers. ine 
The officers jndging the expedition dangerous, wanted to 
Aiuſſuade the general from it, 


VI. 2, OBSER- 


231 
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OBSERVATION. 


In the Engliſh W we ſee often the par- 
ticiple preceded by a prepoſition; but we muſt ob⸗ 
ſerve here, that in French, the participle never fol- 
lows any prepoſition but en, in; and we muſt in ſuch 


a caſe always uſe the preſent tenſe of the nen 


| mood. 


1. 


N. B. N th, before a e 1s, . Mo 


French by de, and the verb 1s. Long in the Preſent of 


the inknitive mood. 5 


EXAMPLE! 


The OY reprefenting objects is very "different 


| Wen that of making them known; the firſt pleaſes 
__ without inſlructing, the latter nſtruQs without pleaf- 


e "art de dipeindre hes objets 7 bien 4 en de 4 


de les faire connoitre a 7 fond; le premier amuſe ſans in- 


* autre e fans, anwſer. | 7 


Y - 


EXERCISE. 


80 far from * ſhocked at a virtuous man 3 givin 
way to exceſſive grief, ſo far from ſuppreſſing our x fer aſi 
at his abject behaviour, we cannot abſtain from applauding 
ourſelves for the pity which he inſpires us with. 

Without: ſeeking: examples of virtue and valour in the 
antient hiſtory, let us peruſe the annals of our own age, 
and there we ſhall find heroes worthy of being the rivals 
of Cæſar and Cato. 

- Muſic ſhould be content with regulatin g the harmony of 


& concert, or prefiding over the movements of a dance, 


e e ever ee with the ee of the buſkin. 


OBSER- 


Keaducd to. Praflice. = IF 


The uſe of the . is not ſo frequent in 232 1 
French as in Engliſh ; we uſe it as ſeldom as poſſible, 


and moſtly after the particle en, which i is tranſlated 
into English by in, by, or with. 


EXAMPLE. 


A king by putting 3 at the head of nis s army, 
inſpires intrepidity to. his ſoldiers. 


Un rei en ſe mettant d la tate de fon armbe, en, 
de Pintrepidzte a ſes ſoldats. | 


N. B. When we uſe the participle in French, 233 
the ſentence could be conſtrued in Engliſh by 20bi lf, 


or when, as in the foregoing example ; the ſentence 
could run thus: 5 


I den a King puts bimſel f, & c. 
E X E R © 18 E. 


Speaking 0 to me, 5 th FR of other things. 34 


here are philoſphers, who knowing the truth, will not 
tell it. 


| Maſters 1 improve by teaching, as well as their pupils by 
learning. 


RULE II. 


The participle preceded. in Euglich by an artiele, 2 45 


is rendered into French by a ſubſtantive n conveys 
the ſame ſenſe. 


E X KM P L E. „„ 


I am very fond of fins nai | h f 
4 * paſſionne de lectures * 
E X E Re 
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EVER I'SE. 
The impoveriſhing of the body is the enriching of the 
ſoul. £1 | 
The tearning of languages is hard with a good, e 
but it becomes im oſſible with a bad one. 
Our lives are onnetimes taken from. us, before the ex- 
piring of our 8 


„non n DEW 
23 5 When the Engliſh participle follows the verb tre, ; 
the verb #tre is left out in French, and the perſon 


and tenſe it was in, is uſed for the verb that was in 
the parnaiple. . | 


"EXAMPLE. 
She is always laughing, even. whilſt others | are 
crying. 
Conſtrue, 


She always laughs, whilft others. ery. 5 
Elle rit toujours, mime pendant que les autres  pleurent. 


EXERCISE. 


As a rapid river is 5 excavating the banks than 
confine it, and at laſt overthrows them ſuddenly ; thus 
the ſovereign power was, inſenfibly acting under Auguſtus, 
and overthrew every thing under „ | 
He was dancing when Iwent in. 
Do not be _—_— me fo. . STE 
How can you and 4 12 etually plaguing me in 1 manner? 
Whilſt aa ſh e FR, they are playing.” 


— 


. 


F£ 


cenkr. 


Ree” Profiles 153: 
CHAP. **. „ eee ee 


0 W 


\HIS part of verbs is fometimes uſed as an adjec- 
tive, and in that caſe it is made to agree in gender 

and number with its ſubſtantive | in the e ner 
as an adjective. 


. 


e 


Un homme ine, une femme e : des hommes ei- | 
mls, des femmes eftimees. 


But when it is uſed to form the „ tenſes 
of verbs by joining it with an OI Were as 
general rules, . 7 Ys 


1ſt. That in the beginning of a ſentence; ww 237 
joined with any tenfe of the verb Os it is inde- 
clinable. 


2dly, That beings joined with the 0 etre it is 598 238 


clinable, and agrees in gender and number with the 
nominative of the verb etre. 


EXAMPLE: 


In Switzerland women have fought ſeveral times 
for liberty. | 
En Suiſſe tes femmes ont combattu pluſieurs Veit pour 
la liberte. 
For that reaſon thoſe deans were eſteemed even 
by their enemies, 


— 


Pour 
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Pour cette De ces Wee OR] 2899 meme par 
leurs ennemis. 5 


EXERCISE. 


Drunkenneſs has how! eſtabliſhed through the world 1 = 
proportion to the cold and dampneſs of the climates. | 
The mines of Potoſi were dil overed in the year 1545. 
Maſs was aboliſhed, and the Reformed Religion eſtabliſh- 

ed in England in the year 1548. 
_ _ Cleopatra loſt Mark Antony the empire of the world: 
Our amiable Queen is beloved by all her ſubjects, ſhe has 
won the affections of all the inhabuanzs of theſe realms. 


RULE 1 


239 The ſupine following the. verb avoir is a 
when the verb avoir is preceded by the accuſative of a 
pronoun, and it agrees with the gender and number of 
the ſubſtantive to which the e is related. 


— 


Have you ſeen the letters that I wrote to him 5 
Ave vous un les lettres que je lui ai tcrites 5 
Ves, I have ſeen them. F 
Oui, je les ai vues. e ene 


In the firſt of thoſe examples ferites agrees with t- 
tres, becauſe the verb avoir is preceded by the accuſative 
gue, and in the ſecond waes is made feminine and plural, 
becauſe it is preceded by the accuſative les, which relates 
to the ſubſtantive lettres Which 1s both feminine, 4 
81 | | 


E X E R- 


| Reduced to Practice. 155 


M* X E R CIS E. 


— 


The comedies which he has compoſed have many E | 


The mare I have bought is beautiful; I have Sowa her 
to a famous jockey, who has admired her very much. 
The watch which my father bought for me was ex- 


cellent, but I lent it to a friend who has broken it to Pieces. | 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Though the ſupine ſhould be preceded "a he: ac- 


cuſative of a pronoun, it is indeclinable ir in the follow- 
ing caſes. 


I. When the nominative follows the verb. 
þ 5 . ; E Xx A MP L F. 80 


The reſolution the kin had taken. 
La reſolution qu avoit * le roi. 


This is rather a more elegant manner of ſpeaking⸗ 


but f in the uſual way of converſation, I would tay, 
Ia reſolution ue le roi avoit priſe. _ 


SHES: 


E X ER C18 * 


The pains my friends had FE have been uſeleſs. 
The battle that the En glth have won is deciſi ve. 


II. When it is immediately followed by que. 
E X A M P L E. 


: The conduct he thought | 1 ſhould ee be 
La conduite 1 il @ cru que je deſaprouverois. 


— 


241 


7 - — 5 - 
** . 98 * 72 E. X E R 
z * 7 5 . — 
nd Yo of 8 


13 

7 * Fx 

3 24 

a 3 
#8 ” 
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EXERCISE. 


The buſineſs which I had foreſeen you would have. 

The facceſs which he had foretold I ſhould have in this 
affair has been very great. 

The leſſon I had intended 7 ſhould learn is in the be- 
ginning of the book. 


N. B. In thoſe exerciſes, that gue is underſtood. . 


| 242 II. When it is uſed imperſonajly. 


EXAMPLE. 


p— 


The rains we had laſt month have ſpoiled the 


harveſt. 


Tes pluies, qu xl 4 fait le mois dernier ont ruins la 


moiſſon. 
EXERCISE 


The exceſſive heat we had lately is very unwholſome. : 
IV. The ſupines of the verbs Pevvir, veulotr' devoir, 
are always N 125 


EXAMPLE. 


3 


He took all the —— he could hs oh | 
I 911 dann# toute la peine gil a pu 28 dunner. 5 


EXERCISE. 


He made all the excuſes hy ks; make. 
[ gave him all the advices I could give him, but he did 


not Pay them the e he ought: to have pd them. 


RULE 


r 1 
I * ah i SY 
e IS. rand af: 
" c 


„Nabe to Praftiee.  - 137 | 

abe KLE K e 
When the ſupine. is followed by he infinitive of the 243 

latter verb, it is indeclinable, if — ſtriking off the infi- 

nitive the ſentence does not give any compleat ſenſe; 

but it is declinable if the infinitive being taken off, 

the remainder of the ſentence gives ſtill ſenſe ; this 

will be better underſtood by the following. examples. | 


How many men fall into the AGE had re- 
ſolved to avoid |! 


Combien d hommes tunbent dans ls divrdres au ils a- 
votent reſalu d'ewiter ! 


It is evident that if the infinitive is wer 5 out ok 
that ſentence, there is not any ſenſe in the remaining 


part of it, therefore the n ern is not ins be 15 
clined.— In the next, 0 


— # 


amine. 


Fai lu la grammaire que votes mav 
miner. 12) | 


234 


L have read the grammar you had 575 to . | 
i 


+ donnie d a- 


It will appear that if the e d examiner are ſtruck 
off from that ſentence, the reſt will ſti 


therefore ny e is "—_ ene 


that follows he N the ene is declinable if 
the infinitive mood may be rendered into French by ”, 1 
the imperfect of the indicative mood \ ith the 0 | " 
* without altering the ſenſe. | =_ 


EXA UPE 


5 went to your ſiſter 83 1 heard hw ing. oy 4 : | 
7 ai elt cher votre eur, Je Pai entendue chanter, | 
8 The 
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The raids is here declinable, becauſe I could ſay, 
Je Pai entendue gui chantoit, which would not be the caſe 
in the next ſentence where it is indeclinable. 
Cee une belle chanſon, je Pai entenduc chanter. 
"It i fine" codes mga: OTC 


4 


6 1-29 3 ER ©1.8 B 


£4{*: « 175 47 


She is an W erelllelt Udet I fol her play (erat times. 
The new comedy is excellent, full of e, ſaw it 


played i in London. | 

The fleet you ſaw depart from Briſtol i is ſafe arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The watch you ordered to be made is not yet finiſhed. 
Po not you remember the reſolution you had taken to 
quit all bad companß? | 

"How many men fall daily into the diforders they had pro- 
miſed to ſhun!” 7 

Do not you wiſh to gta the virtues you, heard praiſed : 

It is a new ſort which he has learnt to make. 

It is a conſequence which I have always og they 
would infer. e \ | 


RULE nu. 


24) 5 4 verbs. pa od 1 . is not declinable 
| when it is followed by; the accuſative of the verb. 


EE 


\ Lucretia killed herſelf. 1 
Tucrere Ne tube. ee OT e FO e 
Lucretia put herſelf to Auth. 1 
Lucrece Feſt donné la mort. 

In the ſecond of thoſe examples donnz does not agree 
in gender with CET ORE la mort Oy, which 


is the ALS." e 


1 


Neduced to Practic 


EXERCIS 


You mother repreſented to herſe 


ſhould have to ſee her. 


All your friends have rejoiced at your good ſucceſs. 
The Dutch have entirely addicted t emſelves to trade, 


and by it they have acquired great rich 


She bas let herſelf be ſeduced by h 


| Theſe Ladies had fancied to them 
not refuſe them any thing. 


£ * 


RULE Iv, 


'The 41 is . after 
when it is followed by an adjective 
nominative of the verb, and makes 


— 


EXAMPL 


7 


1 
E. 


che pleaſure you 


1 


Tho ugh _ 


1 
is fine Pe 
lves that we © ll SES 


| 
a reflective verb 248 | 
that refers to the 


part of it. 


E. 


+4 


1 
; 2 


** 
2 13 


Joan Are made herſelf famoi 
over the Engliſn. 285 


Jeanne d Are s 'eft rende fame 
les Ang lois. 


Rendu is indeclinable, becauſe it is ballen by a- 


meuſe, which refers and expreſſes a 
lification of Joan Arc. T | 


4 * 


EXERCIS 


"Th Ada bins rendered themſe}ves celebrated BY. 


their bravery. 


The Spaniards have made themſeluen” maſters. of chat 
important place, and the garriſon ſurrendered. priſoners of 


War. 


The Queen has found herſelf injured by this proceeding 


of the miniſtry. 
All that has been laid, No. 4, 


applied to the ſupines, when they are declinable. 


N 


— 


g 3%, her, vidories 


ar ſes vicboires ſur 


n immediate qua- 


1 
N i 
» 2} 4 


b. 


55 6; 7, mult bea 249 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
0 F IMPERSONAL Vers. ME 


Il y a. © 


; 250 \HIS imperſonal verb is uſed to denen a quanti- | 


ty, of number, ſpace, or time; it is tranſlated 
in Engliſh as follows, 


By, Marei is, there are, ec. | 


E X AM p 5 E. 
There are men who prefer ene to virtue. 


1 y «a des an gui ey tes rit heſſes d 
Veriu. | > 


251 When there i is, or Urs - are, is s repeated in che 
| Engliſh ſentence, or when ſome is added to ih it is 
done in French by adding en before the verb. 


EXAMPLE. 


4 


T Ek are 3 END LIES: in that town, 8 thre 

are ſome very poor. 
II a de riches nigotiants dans cette ville, ner it. y en 

a de fort pau ure. * : 


I 252 N. B. What is ſaid 8 of the preſent of 10 a, 
may be applied to any other tenſe: as, 


- 


I! y await, il y en avoit. | 
There was, there were, & c. 


EXERCISE. 


/ 


: There 3 is great news from our army, but there is foe of 
more importance from our fleet, 
| There 


Reduced to Rasten; 05 CANS, 161 


There have been, and there will always be, hypocrites 
in all religions. 

If America is independant, there will be great revolu- 
tions in'the ſyſtem of politicks in Europe. 

There is nothing ſo afflicting, as conſolations drawn 
from the neceſſity of evil, from the order of the fates, and 
from the wretchedneſs of human nature. 


OBSERVATION, 


5 chere r are e are wandkatedd into French bs 253 
ya til, and in caſe of repetition in the ſame ſen- 
tence, or the addon ln. it is tranſlated by y en 
4 =: | 

EXAMPLE. 

T here are many "eagle: called learned, but are 
there many who deſerve'the name? 

Hy a beaucoup de gens appellꝭs ſavans, 1 mais y en 
bil beaucoup qui meritent ce nom. s % 551 nol wort 


EXERCISE. 


How many leagues are there from London to Dublin ?- 

There has been a great battle, the 22d of the laſt month. 

Are there not many things in our ſtudies, that are of 
little or no importance? f 


Is there any, thing. more ek en; t an. vip to- 
wards every body, 1 in a lady of faſhion ? g * 17 


OBSERYVATION., 


% 
IIB&6 * 


The word ago, is tranſlated; inp. Frroch b by il 7 a. 254 ö 


*Y — \ E 1 * 


99 4 5 w 2 J + 


PEE E X A M- 


KY * — 8 2 I e 22 i AO ER TOY AY K a * AY . 1 7 
N 1 S A R f » 3 * * $ 
FI bs A * 3 8 ; 
5.8 N 
A WY 


. The oa the nos Tus, | 


2 


I ſaw your brother theod months ago. 
| Je vis votre frere 2 y'a trois mois. 


EXERCISE. 


My father died two ie ago. 
His . was nn three years ago to a ee + 


e oi wy. 


255 How long, how far, are tranſlated into French bs 
combien y a t'il que, then the nominative of the verb 
| follows, and afterwards the verb. . 


= EXAMPLE. 


5 long have you been in e way 
Combien y @ Pil que vous etes malade ? 


2 56 N. B. The anſwer to thoſe ſorts of W muſt | 
5 made aum Fl 2 a. 


EXAMPLE. 


2" Ew long i is ſhe rfid ? Three Wenn 
Combien y a t 15 gu ele eft marite ? 1, 5 4 trois 
mois. 
How far is Dublin from Corke ? 
Combien y a t'il de Dublin d Corke 4 
One hundred and ſeventy miles. 
11 y a cent ſeixante, et dix miles. 


EXE R. 


Reduced 4 Pra n 


bK ERES E 


How lng is it ſince Sir William Penn kerle welk in 
Penſylvania? Ninety eight years 91% 3. 

How long 1s it 8 the caſtle of Dublin was buil by 
Biſhop Cummin? Five hundred and ſixty five years? 


How long has Oliver Cromwell been rad ? Ons e 
1 N years. 


OBSERVATION. ond. 


When the word ſome at the beginning of a ſen- 


tence, can be turned into b are N ; it is render- _ 


ed into French by Jy @ 
E x ho M < L F. 


Some ks are . to heck in of ethers ©] 
LW , a des gens enclins d parler mal des autres. 


= X E R C IS E. 


Some books are very dangerous for youth. 5 

Some people believe we ſhall have Peace ſoon, but there 
are others who think the contrary. 

Some ladies in this city, are compleat miſtreſſes of the 
French language. = 

Some people are ready to make proteſtations of friend- 
ſhip, but if they are put to a trial, their manner of el 
ing is altered. 


N. B. When there is, or there are, are uſed in 257 
2 of enge n Fes myſt be tranſlated EY 


voila. Dy 


\ 7 0 : 
5 0 y \ - o r * * n F 
; 2 4 8 : þ 144 3 
1 3 HY 3 % *. 9314 5 oF * 1 * 18 1 V 1 + hy : 1 
8 Y « 


n * 


8 


EXA M- 


. The Syntax of the French Tongue, 
EXAMPLE. 


There is a fine woman. : 
Voild une belle femme. 


1 in % Opt. 


Thoſe two imperſonal verbs ting rendered in 
Engliſh by the ſame it is, there is a certain difficulty 
to know in what circumſtances each is to be uſed; 
and we muſt obſerve, that what we are going to note 
in the following. obſervations, may be I to any 
tenſe of thoſe verbs. | 


5 N. B. In aſking queſtions, Pl a and ot ee; wee 
uſed. 


a \ 18OBSERVATION 


* 


2 58 1 FI is uſed before nouns denoting ae + . 
EX A M P EE: 


What is econ? | 4 
Quelle heure eſt i!? f 11 
It was late when I left him laſt mit * 

l troit tard quand je le quittai hier au fair. 


But if we PREM at a time the clock Arikes, „ we 
uſe of OS 


5 


7 


RC "EXAMPLE. „„ 


What is ” hs . 5 friking ? 2 It is two 0 „eam 
Quelle heure ft ce qui ſonne ? C'sſt deux heures. 


E X E R- 


Reduced to Pratlice. *>. 


TIE = i» 


K X E. Ke I 8. E. 
It is time to go, it is three o'clock z it wil * dark in 


an hour's time. 

What hour is the clock ſtriking 3.4 believe it is four. 
No, it is but three. 

Do not go, it is early yet, it is not one © clerk.” 


I beg your r it is paſt WG. 
2d OBSERVATION. 5 


— r r rr e r 


J. ati is likewiſe uſed before. any adjective, to 259 1 
which you could with propriety join the word thing, 
and the next infinitive is preceded by de. 


WS OE EE MTs 


If is hard to plague me ſo, | 
We might Wn. 


It is a hard thing to — me ſo. : 
I eft dur de me tourmenter ainſi. 


._ Put if the word choſe i is introduced in the French 260 
ſentence, we muſt uſe c Ce and ur que de before the. | 
next infinitive. 


* 


EXAMPLE 
Ta une choſe dare que de me tour menter e oinß. 
EXERCISE. e 


1 It is prudent to ſtand upon one's 3 againſt falſe 
tends. 

It is not pardonable in any body to be provdhur much 
leſs in a perſon of quality. 


It is hard to have to do with ungrateful people. | , 
, t 
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It is a glorious thing to die for one's country. 
Was it wiſe to truſt himſelf to the promiſes of his enemy. 
Would it be fair to inſult the unfortunate. 


It is a ſad thing to have a bad 1 
It is ſhameful to be ſo long in bed. l 


OBSERVATION. 


261 When we 2 to dedints: a. perſon, or _- that 
ng comes after the verb, or 25 which we were nee 
before, we uſe 2 . 7 . 


'E X A BY P L E. ANG 
— * you. — Walen fe Yes, i it is an N 
lent work. 
Avex vous lu Teemaque ? ui, ct un ouvrage ex- 
cellent. 


"I 


E X E R CIS E. 5 
Von was in the _— to write tar letter, it is Hey you 
ſhould have done beformme. 
T have ſeen St. Peter's church at Rome ; ; 1 is a water 
Ber of architecture. n is 1 10 
Have you ſeen the palace of St. Jaines's d Ves, it is in 
old building, the principal entrance of which has the ap- 
pearance o the gates of a e 


LH 


R UL E 5 


2 


262 Wben it Is, is followed i in „ Engliſh by © a pronoun 
ones or polls we uſe c' in French. 


It was you who gave him bad Aries) Fe 


Coin vous guz 411 Gonnies, de mauvais r anſel.” 
a . 


CC Reduerd 10 Prabti. 18675 
It is my ,, 1G 3 
C'ęſi mon deuoir. hw 
N. B. If it is, is followed by a third perſon OR we 
muſt put the verb etre in the third perſon plural; but if 


a queſtion is aſked we leave it erh 19 | be third 5 3 | 
perſon ſingular. 8 ö 


4 


LX A M P L E. 


1. wat ahh Iriſh who were commanded by General 


Dillon. 1% ras dw. 
Cttoient les Irlandois qui ttoient e Par / e 
. General Dili. c „„ 12 2 
But if I aſk, eee GAY 62S Rey oo 1 
5 Was it the Iriſh who were commanded by Gene- ,-f 
ral Dillon?! i of Tra} torres 5 | 


'Then in that caſe, [muſt 14% | 
Etoit-ce les Irlandbis, Se. 


u 
: EXERCISE 
in It is his anceſtors who by their virtues Yard acquired him 
p- the title of peer. 
Are theſe the thoughts that ought to . the heart of . 
a Philoſopher ? 
It was the Spaniards who conquered the kingdom of 
Peru in the year 1524. 5 
| It was the Earls of Ormond, and Delinond, who were at 
1n open war in Ireland in the year of our Lord. I 957, in 8 


wo of Queen Elizabeth. 175 


en 
5 is, 1 followed by with in the Engliſh ſen- 26g. 
tence, is tranſlated in French, by il en ef followed by 
Tt the genitive caſe. 


—_= 


E X A M- 
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* a, 893 
E X AMP L E. KS in $0. 


| Tt is with the French N oth the Engliſh, 
they are both difficult to learn. 

Il en eſi du Hanpois comme de FOO ce font deux 
langues arffictles d . er = 1 


EXERCISE | 2 


| 11 is with bim as with all ignorant i men, when they grow 

rich they grow impertinent. 

It is with poetry as with painting, they require 1 natu- 
ral talents. | 

In many caſes it is with women as with children. at 


264 gh 1 1 fiſts, i, 
This "ay is uſed to denote the diſpoſnion of : 
the air, and weather, as 
11 fait beau, it is Ene weather. 
11 fait du vent, it is win 


4 faifoit de la mW it was ne 
E * E R c I 8 E. 


What es is it It is bad mms. TS. 
wy If i it be fine Weather OR, 1 ſhall go to the coun- 
We is very dark, do not go out tocnight EO 
It is very cold now, but it will be Warm towards twelve 
dclock. 
It is a beautiful tnoon-ſhine, the ſtars adorn the canopy 
df the heavens. 
It was very dirty yeſterday i in the ftreets, 


N. B. We may obſerve the ſame verb is uſed through 
53 MJ its Ami the . ſenſe. 3 


3» 


„ 


+ Redueed u Praftice: 88 


1 RULE 1. 


The: ſame: imperſonal is commonly. made uſe of 265 
with an adjective denoting ſogws caſinos of a 
Place. 


b Ku 


It is dearer living in London than in, u Dublin. 
1 at 15 cher vivre a Londres oo a Dublin. 


5 \EXERCISE. 


* 

* * * * , w. * y x *, % ? 1 N ? * 
* 1 7 % * - vc 4 4 * . 

L — 


It is 90 ood living i in the Eaſt ae 
Yes, ut 1t is better in Europe. 
It is dangerous in 8 during the 1 of Veſuvius. 


5 Lu... j 
4-2 * Hut -## 


4 Ft * 4 15 
4 ' 


4 # 0 


I his verb, which is Pa Gundis into E 


by the word mu/?, denotes the — eng dae 
1 or want of ſomething. 


4 wen the word muſt i is preceded in FR aal ſen-* 266 q G 
cence by a ſubſtantive or a pronoun, and if the ſen- Y 
tence denotes an abſolute neceſſity of doing ſomething, 
the conſtruction of the French ſentence, is as follows: 


1ſt. The imperſonal, followed by the conjunction 


zue; then the ſubſtantive or Fee, followed by the 
verb in the conjunctive mood. N 


8 118 ro Ih 


* 


EXAM PLE: 


A eneral muſt be As prudent as hands: fo et 
11 faut qu un general. ſoit auſſt prodent que ab 4 


I muſt go to your coufinſs.. d Stow Livork pul 


F Tags! que j Pail an votre collfi 1. 


91 


4 be Syntax of the French Tongue, 


E X E R-GETSE: 


-& young lady muſt apply early to acquire the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary to improve her mind, 

You muſt do what he defires. - 

I muſt buy a horſe to go to the country. 

Men muſt love virtue to be happy. 

As ſoldier muſt not fear death. 


OBSERVATION. 


a6 We taller by the 3 verb, and in "ie lene 
manner, the following Engliſh expreſlions, viz. It is 


nec 29. . ite, needful. 
. X A M e L E. 


It is requifite that a young man ſhould liſten to the 
5 counſels of people of experience. 
. faut gu un jeune homme , ecoute tes cui de gens ex- 
1 perimentés. 


268 N. B. The werd ſhould. is . tranſlate by 
the conditional i faudrait, and the next verb | is in the 
e « the CON URS ; mood 


=, 
* 


E * A M p [5 * 
lle ould be more cautions in his behaviour. | 
7. faudroit qu'il fit plus prudent dans » conduite. | 


E XEN GEB F. 
You muſt come and dine with me to days! for it is neceſ- 
fary that. I ſhould ſpeak to you before — 7 Mg 5 


ou ſhould write to your brother. 
Vou muſt dance at the Caſtle on the birth-day. . 


5 RULE 


*” - = 
"Xx 
: = 
2 
, 
1 


— 


Reduced to Pracbic s. 177 


When the 3 1 ſpauld, &c. are uſed 26. 
in general, to denote the neceſſity of doing ſomethingg i 
without being applied to any particular perſon, tge 
next verb muſt be in the preſent of the infinitive ; = 
mood. | 


EXAMPLE. 
To enjoy good. health one maſ live with 3 
Pour etre en bonne ſant“ il faut vivre fobrement. 11 


N. B. In common diſcourſe, we odſerve ſometimes 270 
the ſame conſtruction, when there is a pronoun perſonal 


before muſt, and in this the ſenſe of the n. muſt 


direct us. e og ap ty = 
EXAMPLE 
> Come, you muſt ſing. | 
Allons, il faut chanter. fire 4 
; We mult play a game to paſs away the time, 
Il faut faire une partie pour paſſer le tems. F 
PXERCISE © = 


We muſt not believe thoſe that flatter us; but we muſt - 
not reject with incivility the compliments that are paid to us 
when we think we deſerve them. 
You muſt go to the play, it is a new tragedy. 
We muſt drink a bottle of wine, if you pleaſe. | 
We muſt not reject praiſes with affectation, but we muſt — = 
£ not hanker after thei too e | 


4 5 
: * © 
3 3 . 2 , e f 3 ; 
8 : 


my 
wn 


Eos „ e O0 BS E R. 
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OBSERVATION. 


. We: ſometimes: oke the verb il ur without any 
| ey ; and if there is a pronoun perſonal in the Eng- 
liſh- ſentence, we put it in French in the dati ve caſe 
between ii and faut. a 


EXAMPLE. 


'Fo live happy w we muſt 2 money. 
Pity vivre heureux il faut di e ef „ 
I muſt have books. „ 
of me faut des ARG, Dans norte of ; 
Do you want a bat? | 


Vous faut i un 71 1 3 
E. X E R 1 


If you will ſucceed you LOS have "NEW friends. 
I want a coat, I muſt buy one in that r, 

If order is neceſſary in things, variety is al 0 "neceſſity. 
One muſt have money to go to law. 


books paſs; the: time, CORY in the country, one wut ha ve 
boo $ 1 8 a 


E N EN an wr N 


O B 8 E n FON. 


The verb z/ Faut i is uſed at the end of tlie ſentence, 5 
72 to render the Engliſh erh aer Arlt, Wale. is re- 
_ quiſite, proper, &c. 


AN U. 


He does not behave as he anght. 
Il ne ſe conduit pas comme il faut. 
She does what is requiſite. 


Elle fait co-qu"tl faut. 2 


E X E R- 


n 3 7 * 
— oz 82 rr INS 
* The 4 EY * ED N „ Bars „ i * * 
ee 2 8 LY Fey 4 
3 N * 
N WEN 4 * 


- ** . : : : 7 : L "i : 
1 8 » Fr Fe k "T3 ; 4 
Reduced to Practicte. 173 AY 


* x ERC 1 FE. 


I ſhall write to him what is neceſſary. -Y 


Go and ſpeak to him,, as it is proper. 
That is not done as it ſhould be. 
Do it as it ought to be. 


N. B. Weuſe in familiar diſcourſe the er 2734 
expreſhon,  _ | 
Un homme comme il ut. 
A man of faſhion. 
Une femme comme il ſaut. 


A lady of fanden FE 


< | 


OBSERVATION. 


4 2 
4 * 
= 


When there | is not an. abſolute, 1 "7 neceſſity, „27 4 1 


we may uſe in French the verb devoir, to e 
. e f ſpoken of before. 


EXAMPLE. * 


You: „ to a Ini ſos lili, itiwoold be. decent 


Nous devriez ). 
y le voir, cela-ſeroit decent. 
il faut, 5 all 4 wake _ e 


E Xx ERC IS E. 


A young man muſt have a great: deal of deere grade 
in the choice of his company. . | 

He muſt be older than you. . 55 

She muſt dance extremely well, for The has learnt a 
long while. 

You mult be "ny rich, 18. h are very K I 
"4 8 2 283 44 ee 


= 


8 4 PIE $4 1 2 2 
C f P. XXIII. 
— * 812 17 nj toy = : ' 


85 un devant T7 


? 
"8 & » FF ; 


= Ph H 'E s E t wo prepoſition are ranfelcy” in 
Engliſh-by before, 


en are not to be uled 


1 1 
8 * i IE 18: 


indiſcriminate! y. 


TY 7 + „ G re * 1 


Avant is uſed to ſhew a priority ef time, order, 
and rank; its s opoſite i is apres. 


8 EXA MBI E. . 
2 k Tiizabert CNY, TTY Charles the Firſt. 180 Hut 


. « 2 11 1 4 
Eliaabeſh a regne avant "Charles Premier. 1 
„ ͤ ö 


II et avant moi. 


—— 


Devant is uſed, when i it e in vnc ai, 
ret, its oppod te . di . 


Ns > A M*P E K. 


I live over - againſt the which. © 
I Accord devant Peglſe. | 

preached before the king. nes 305 
e devant le roi. IP HE "ns 2 b e ü 


XET. 2 26 


1 kved in 5 "dg new fireet, at 25 40 of the queen $ bead, 


over-againſt a bookſeller's. 


I came before you to- day, but I forgive you, becauſe * 


8 after you yeſterday. 


F 


_ When 


„Nes to Praia. IV” 175 
e came before vis. Judges, * loſt al his cou- 8 


ra | 
Put this before the fre. 
Your hat is behind the door. 
Dublin was taken by the Englifh ir in- the y year 11713 * 
year before Henry the Second granted to Stron bow the 


5 
* » - * pe - * * — 
BY * 6 


whole province of Leinſter, and the year after Henrg\ll, A 


was crowned king of Ireland, at Waterford, the 8th of 
October. 115 33 £147; 1 wit MITRE. ores 2 9 9 


1 34 


147 {EY 13 61 77 4 If: ? 3 
There, are ey bange ohrafes i in io theſe pre- 26 ̃ 


poſitions are uſed, which could not be applied to any 


rule, v:Zz. 
To dig very deep in the earth. 
Creuſer bien avant dans la terre. 


When the night was far: gone; n nee 


Zien avant dans la mitt. = 
Every body complains him. eil ents a, . 
Tout le monde crie apres lu. _ 
That engraving is from an original. 4 
Cette grav'ure eft d'apres un original. I 
The dukes have the precedency of the Ss 4 
Les ducs.ont le pas ſur les comtes.. = 
A back door. r ALF 193 #6 : PLAT 'I 
Une gurt di denrieve;” fs 00 er 3s 10th: of Anek | YJ 
N. * This laſt i is uſed acute, to o expreſi.an 1 

evaſian .. 1 

Dan, in!. | > 'Y 
Theſe art tions are tranſlated in Engliſh 172 in, 27 : 

into, to, within; it muſt be obſerved: that en is never 1 

followed by an article, but dans takes 72 an 8 

article after it, except before a poſfeflive pronoun, Y 

or ſuch * names a8 do not dre any: 1 


Wy 


Mi. en 


En Angleterre, in men . 0 ; 
Dans le N in the EY 5 
; lt. 8. 1 


ff 
14% bl 
KS 2 $ 
NT” 
»- © 


— 


Feed Th Syntas of the French Tongue, 


278 iſt. En is uſed before the name of a country whi- 
ther one is going; or in which one Was. 


E XAML E. 


9 * 1 { 


Ale en Lali, to go to Italy. 


279 91 En, before nouns of time Ganifies ths ſpace of 

time that is employed in doing a thing; and dans. the 

time after the expiration of which ſomething is to be 
—_— | 


EXAMPLE. 


F learned 1 in ten ne 

9 Pai appris le Franpois en dix mois. 

= E ſhall learn French in ten months hence. 
4 „ e le eee dans dix mois. 


EXERCISE 


When T was in Frames; you: were in Die 

If your father is in town, I ſhould be glad to ſee him. 

There is not a man more generous in the kingdom. 

The king of England always goes from London. to 

Richmopd in two hours and a half. 

I ſhall go to the north in three weeks, and mall come 

back in three months. 
| 19 5 ſerved i in the army ef the king of Pruſſia. 


A Chez. 


ab0. The Eaglic expreſſion at, followed. by. a genitive, 
or to ſomebody s hauſe, is tranſlated. by cher: as, 


At my lord's, chez monſeignenr. 
At my houſe, chez moi. 
At their houſe, chez eux, & c. 


281 lt ſignifies ſometimes among, with. 
. e eee 


WS . 
G al q 
223 

q ko” 


Reduced 10 6 ISL 199: 


N < 3 1 1 yo As, 
27 > +5 70% [LIT VIES 00 + Dow 


K xX A M- b E . id boteligght et 


. c 
3 7 ates "4 * 

* wade 83 8 
E 


n the Romans, chex les Romains. 


ech E X E R 22 1 SB. f 
a 98 14 
I was at your honſs to ſpeak to you concerning your af- 
fair, but as you were not at homie, I went to your brother's. 
_*n is at my houſe if you wiſh to ſee him, come with 


Y > 

1 

kh 

2 

15 

; 
= 
3 
I == 
. | 
Be > 
1 
= 
3 2 
4 
' 
3 v 
BF 
| 


With the 1 part — Chritians on one 88 not perceire x 
a ſtrong perſuaſion of their e e ; ponies is very far 
amongſt them from belief, bake from conrie con, and. con. 
viction ſtill further from Ae ice. | 


Amongſt the moſt * women L had of; 
Ii ee maſt their duden was ſaid of the . 1 
that they cominanded all nations, but they obeyed, their / = 


wives. 
e 4.007 Tap 275 75 | n, Mr. int "RY 


© 3 #00 1.05 ind 1 

Even to, as far, till, until; the two firſt are jp- 282 A 

differeditly uſed before à noun beg flag Kirk a con- 7 . 2 
ſonant, but before a vowel we malt ae "he laft 24 


7 


41 2 \ 5 2 
2 7. 7 1348 4 
. * * 
*.a, 4 998 
E X AMP. 1. Res: Iv A 


1 HIST VIC 9057 NV ls A 
Vice 1s ſeen, even in vthe church. 3 


On voit le vice Juſques dans P lie. + ts. , 


N. B. When until, comes before a 1 it is ex- 28 3 
preſſed by juſqu'd ce que, which 8 * conjunc= 
tive mood. 


. ee e 


1 will ſtay until he comes back. |_|, e 
Te refterai juſqw's a ce qu'il revienne. | 


198: The Gyntax of the French Tongue, 
284 The expreſſion. how long, in . or poetry, 
is 6 by juſu o quand. 


abs 


EXAMPLE. 


Jus quand yy vent done. de notre e patience „0 
e ! 


EXERCISE. 


The Pars is very Pe gem Dublin to ee bur 


| Gol Kilkenny to Cork, it is very bad. 


The Swiſs regiments did wonders in that action, they 
ſuſtained the enemy's fire, until the whole arm Y had ef- 
fectuated their retreat. 

When the king of Denmark ſet off from Paris, he made 


7 333 to all thoſe who had attended him ; he W Iman 


generoſity even to the ſervants. 
Dau within; dehors, without; dis, upon 47 


eus, under. 


Thoſe my ES being. mieceded. by an article, 
anſwer to the following Engliſh expreſſions. 


Le e, the inſide. 
Le dehors, the outſide. - 
Le deſſus, the upper part: 
Le deſſous, the under part: 


We alſo uſe it in the following caſes. 

La croute de deſſus, the upper cruſt. 

La croute de deſſous, the under cruſt. 
EXERCISE. 


He betet the inſi de of the houſe this year but be tall 
not touch the e. | vg 


e . Wend i, 


TOs is an excellent pye, give me ſome of the under 
cru 
Wy do not you prefer the upper cruſt? 


"Pris, aipris. [ASCO FE 
| Near, thoſe two prepoſitions are uſed water 286 
except in the following caſes. ' 


18. Pris is always uſed ſpeaking 8 time or age | 
it governs the genitive of the next ſubſtantive z. and 
if it is followed by an infinitive, it e the par- 
ticle de before it. 
IS 


EXAMPLE. 


It is near * 0 PSS 7 

1 ęſi pres de midi. 10 „ 
He has not near finiſhed bis e Bi a es 
In "ft pas pres d avoir Ani ſon theme. 


2d. Pres ſignifies alſo, almoſt : as, 287 


He has been almoſt five years in France, 
11 a ete pres de trois ans en France. 


3d. It may be uſed to expreſs ſave, excepting . Kc: 266 
and in that caſe it comes after! its regimen, which is 
then preceded by the e 4. | 


EXAMPLE 


He paid me all, excepting ten guineas. | 
11 ma tout payt a dix guinber pres. 


4th. We uſe aupres to expreſs domaſiic. or ſervile * 289 
attachment, or or ſome honourable employment. 


E X A M- 


180 The e the b nue. 


; * ou & 
Cl * 4 


EXAMPLE. 


= 
ö 11 


1 ; My ter is with the duke's "PR 
=. ü . Mon ere elt aupres des enfans du duc. 


ing as governor, ſervant, #6: :- 1 
„ ambaſſador. of the king, of France, to has 
= Pa, majeſty. 

4 T DL ambaſſadeur « dur roi de Haie e 4 fa mie 
| Briannique. "Di PETR 


is as 5th. ME is uſed as a mark of compariſon. | 


4 Cf * » * ; 


1 


a 


EXAMPLE. 


XX); 4 r 2wt +; 35 $1 


E is rich, but nothing to his brother. 
Il ft riche, © mais rien aupris dr fon fre. ERP, 5 ; 


th. Aupris i is uſed allo to expreſs the intereſt « one 


2 1 
Das _ perſon has with another. | 
E X A M * 1 E. NN 51 \ 
"He is in wür wh the me 45 kg * * 
| 1 90 Bien aupris du roi. 8 R 


5 rn on 
5 # * 6 wid 221. 


EXERCISE. 


Sit near the fre, you null be cold, for i it is a hard froſt, 
The earth is but ene  poin compared with _ 5 whole 
of creation. 44 „ $157 W 
Imet him near the new garden. f 5 
822 I Com near me if you pleaſe; eee. 
- Do you know any one who is well with 1 
Speak to him, to obtain me that favour. 
What is Rome now, te what 1 it was in he time of Cato 
and Cæſar? | 
His houſe is next to mine. 


** 4 4 


Reduced to Prafiice.. * 181 | 
He aſker me to be with his only fone: wi was Netty; 


much of my age. itt 


N. B. After any o the ad vers, Pius, ay; trop, 292 | 
aſſeꝛ, and after /i, we uſe pris, and not aupres : as, 


You are too near the fire. ; 5 FE i : þ ke R 15 F 


Vous etes trop pres au feu. 11 | 84 * BY 18 : 

I am near enough. | e ls os 

Je ſuis aſſez pres. VJ . <a 

„FFC 116 Jay 5 n £13 „ 
The literal 1 Engliſh of this is prepoſition is TY e 2 29 3 i 

By this you ſee.” Pl nv 6 Ry SN 


ug 4 
Par cect vous vayez. 4 


But we muſt obſerve, 


Iſt. When it denotes weather, it anſwers to the 294 
Engliſh expreſſion i in. 1 oh 


re 


We ſet out in fair weather. | 8 A 1 
Nous partimes par un beau tem. A 


24. Par is uſed before infinitives, where es 
and ending i is underſtood. 1 620. 14 


* 


* 


EXAMPLE 


It began by a trifling quarrel, ul ended with FRO "oy | 
ing off the yoke. „ , : 


Elle commenga par une elt 4 rien, et fon ber 
ſecouer le jong. 


3d. A diviſion or diſtribution of: esp Hike; 206 
place, or any expreſſion of prices, commonly rendered © 
in W N by a, each, or 1 is expreſſed in French 


155 


182 The * of the French Tongue, 


by par, and the noun that comes after does not take 
any article. | | 


— 


They got ay; „ a man for theiy ſhare. 


Ils eurent cinquante rover Sterling pew En pour 
leur part. 


297 4th. Through, about, by, are Ce aa: alſo in French 
dy par: as, | 


4 
5 7 paſſed through the: calls cord 
1 1 ft paſſe par la cour du chateau. 


EXERCISE. 


Where is hes gone in n ſuch a rain as this 15 | 
He is not ha app py, but when he walks about his demains: 

iy general was ſo Ren, that he gave 4 guinea to 
each ſoldier. 

He is an excellent rent he earns three crowns 2 
week, ſometimes more. 

He ſpends two guineas a week. 

The price of a poſt-chaiſe from Dublin to Cork, is ten 

nce a mile. 

In the reign of Louis V. the. let of France met 
only once a year, and there was but one; now Mere are 
ten ſitting the whole Jour: 


Por. 


; 298 ( For ) In French when we make a choice between 
two things of the like nature, but different in ſome | 
of their circumſtances, we expreſs it in familiar diſ- 
courſe by repeating the noun or the infinitive expreſſ- 
ing it, and placing pour between; this ſort of ex- 
reſſion cannot be rendered in abi. but e * 
Feed. or circumlocutian. 7 50 . 


1 


4 
Py ? 4 £ < x * ” b « wy 75 PR a 
- 1 E 1 1 * * N 6 3 
* — 


mw « * x . — 1 89 
A $ VF ; * 4 . "IT. C277 4 AS : g 3 
2 * =— 
8 ; * 
$44 e E XA M. 
” — 


1 * to N 8 183 


Y TS 


sinde he W bare an a wife, he ſhoul 4 take | 


the rich one. * SS-2; 


Femme laide pour femme a, a deonot pronire 4 


riche. 


— 


EXERCISE. 2+." 


When a man muſt die, it is better to de by « a cannon. 


ball. ©. Þ l 
If they 0 bs ſlaves, it is beuer to be 10 to one e tyrant 1 | 


than to ane, 


5 | 


© This prepoſition, which takes generally the partici- 2 | 
ple in Engliſh after it, governs in French either te 5 
infinitive mood of the verb, or the ſubſtantive i that 9 
conveys the ſame ſenſe. Kdt 37 See 


L 


* * 


"EXAMPLE! ,,,, 
He died without ſuffering. | 5 A | 
Il off mort fans ffir. 
1 2 mori ſans er . 1 9 
EXERCISE awe 


1 3 him this morning, he accoſted me who Heck: —_ 
ing e a word, and left me without taking his leave of me. = 
hough the enemy were ſu 4 5 in numbers, our gene- 
ral ranged his army 1 order o Rare without fearing ay 
danger. * 
He was three months without writing t to me. 
He ſat at table without Eating 0 or drinking. 


R * 4 nauer, 


184 Th Stax 1 the 3 Tongs 


3 4 travers * raver. 


e is, 4 


at the former governs the aceuſa- 
tive cate, and the 


dier the n * 


* 
x 


% "> 
8 5 = 


He ran „ him PENG s the body, | 

2 lui paſſa ſon pet au travers du corps. 
He flew acroſs fields and foreſts. 
1 2 5285 4 travers les champs ei les foreſts. 


REMARK - | 


— 


eg are many prepoſtions in the Engliſh. lan- 
that ale ly.c 5 efſed i in | French, _. 


which an mole | is ; mnexes” IMs} cet TY} 
| to take away, emporter. . 
Aar 
to run away, enfuir. i 


ng p to come back, revenir. CY "11 
Back, is ſend back, ronvoyer. 5 | 
1 f? to read again, relire 
5 Nen, 15 find again, retrouver. | 
on | N. B. Again and back are generally rendered in 
French by Placing re before the verb. _ 
p75 ge uy NR 8 
Down, o go down, deſeendre. - 


Orr, In pull off, arracher. _ 


to carry off, enlever. 
55 Away, , to take away, emporter. 


$6. 9+ 
x 7 
4 5 
# +8 > 


25 


| - | N Ve, 


Reduced to Practias. 9 | 

to take up arms, jan? let arme. 
J. to take up the cudgel, prendre py _ 
ene OR take up a thief, arrtter un "IO = A 
In = 5 to come in, antrer. © L.6% 80 

Our, to go out, r. ee ee 
2 to embark aboard Js ti iberd 
A, 1 ſhip, e d'un valſſcau. | Wo. 


Both, is commonly left out in French, when it 5 


1 


comes before two nouns ä 1 the ä tion et. 


& 3% 7 
+4 5 x 
1 3 
£ > 1 A'S 
5 


She is both OY and handlomem. e 2308 
Elle eft jeune et belle. Ie ALIEN 


In cafe the learner meets ich ſuch prepoſitions, e 
muſt peruſe with attention his dictionary, and reading 
over the column he cannot fail to find the Proper 2 

to a it. 


r* vous cue vs EXERCISES. 


FF 
oN Pripofuient: 3 
3 — 
0 24 „ „% G8 -— 23-5433 04x 8 


- Tn the year 1449, printing was. 3 who the firſt ud 
| inventor of this art was, is a problem long diſputed among 
the learned; both John Mantle of Straſbourg, and*Fauſtus: 
of Mentz, are the perſons to whom this honour is aſcribed ; 
but it is generally allowed to be about this e the firſt i 
book appeared in print: _— 
Towards the end of the year Sog a great: plague broke 1 
ot in Dublin, which carried of numbers. _—— 
The Spaniards have made immenſe diſcoveries in the new 
world, the third of that continent is theirs z- there are on their 
rivers ports that have not yet been diſcovered, and i their 
mountains natiqns which are unknown to them. They ſay - 
the ſun Ts 8 and ſets in theirking's- dominions; but we nmuſt 
4 R 3 obſerve 


* 0 
8 3 4 


6.3 * ö * ä Pr R 
D 8 n 9 oy n SI 3 N 4 
WE o * WM? N 4 N 
o v 443 - 6 1 0 
1 72 


"_" 


3 186 The 6 Hr the French — 


obſerve that in its courſe it meets only deſolate countries 
and barren geſarts. 
There is a canal tha runs robs the 1 "Hf to 
the Ocean acre i the moſt. . part of-F rance, it is 
called the Canal of nedoe:; 


Anſwer me without h . Fe 


2 £27 
| 1 cb t % e 01 I 
I This poepokitida ben e 
DOE 36 ift, The names of cities vbere one nes, or whither 
one is going, as i 


gh is in Paris. She is going to e London. 
Il oft a Paris. Elle va a Londres. © 


305. 2dly, It denotes the matter, inſtruments, t cools ſes 
in working, inſtead of in or with, as 


She works at her needle. 
Elle travgille d 4 . | 
He paints with oil. 

1 print a Phuile. 


N. B. We "ay prindre N. p mare v to paint ; with . 


crayons, © 3 


—_ 


a 


| 306 3dly, Denotes fame. particular, manner in which | 
ſomething is done, as | 


Þ 5 is dreſſed after the Freneb faſhion. 
Elk ft habilles 4 a Frangoiſe. _ | 
o go on foot or on 1 at BY 


F; 93 @ hic au d ebena. 


307 _ athly, Inſtead of ON, 8 0 5 

A main droite. 5 V 

8 | On the right. . 8 | FFC 

A main gauche, - 
On the left. 


| 308 Sh, e ae. the eue and — of ihings.. 
35 „„ E X A M. 


Eighteen ſhillings REE 97 
5 Du enen. % e 43H ; 
Four threads . e e i -To 
Des bas & quatre fit. 1d 131d eee . 


EXAMPLE. 


Sthly, A denotes. time expreſſed by at, ia, 28 
In London they dine at one 0 cock, and i in 1 Dub-" 


hn at four. VM 
A' Londres on dine d une heure, et a Dublin & a quatre.. : = I | 


: _ 7thly, 'Fhe Engliſh language has this. peculiarity : 3¹⁰ 10 
chat i it often forms one word out of two, the firſt of 
which expreſſes the manner, form, uſe of the thin 
expreſſed by the ſecond, as a branched candleſtick, din- 

ing- room; - to tune ſuch words in French, we 
write the ſecond firſt, and then bring the prepoſition 

2 followed by the other noun without an article, as un 
chandelier q bras : une chambre d manger. 


N. B. Sometimes it is an infinitive that follows 


the prepoſition d, as — be ſeen in the ſecond of thoſe 
examples. 


0 3 ; 
** - 

- or ) 7 
2 "SE ; 
75 1 
K. 3 
7 

34 


-, J_=_—— 
2 A 
Mot 4 | 


Sthly, When an infinitive denotes what | is proper 21 all 
to be done, we place the prepoſition | à before it in 1 
French, which 1 is tranſlated 1 in e by worth or 4 ——̃ a 


as 


A fruit fit for keeping... 
Us fruit han à garder. 


Ha 


EXERCISE. 


In the weſt of France 01 is we a ter wil 15 be "I, ; 
they uſe wind-mills in general. 


They Arg. very fond of ata after the e Eogliſh faſhion. . 
[ went 


y : F * 
4 % A 1 4 Sj «> & 2 14 
3 x 4 2 bs Ag 
* 25 8 WI r 
; f W * 2 an ot de 
1 „„ ͤ „ ee a TEs dk 1 
. . —— r 6 
2 - * — — * 
* 0 "os; ry — N „ „ 2 = 


—— 


* 
n ” 
i 1 75 1 a 
" "VER 7 4 WI” Wy n 
We 


1 188 The Syntar ef the French Tongue, 
I went in a ſhop to-day, where : ſaw muſlin at ten ſhil- 
_ «ard. | fr, | 
get up every day at ſix o'clock, "and I go to bed at ten. 
I Fred four years in Paris, but 1 ſhall 80 to Rome next 


year. 
Any man who is in Turkey muff Hive" after the Turkiſh 

faſhion, and in Holland after the Dutch. | 
He. wears a broad brimmed hat, a long Kirt-coat) and 

ſquare toe ſhoes. _ 

: The invention of ating wa founts! out 'by the Chi- 
« neſe long before we had a knowledge of en in Europe. 


nal 
This Prepoftien 1s fed? 


115 iſt, To expreſs the quality of a perſon or thing, 
the ſtuff of which a thing is made, and this is con- 
ſtrued in Engliſh by placing the name of that matter 

- firſt, which with the next forms a compound word. 


EXAMPLE. 


A filver-cup.. 
ne coupe Þargent. 
A gold ſnuff- box. 
Une tabatiere or. 


| 31 12 2dly : To expreſs the means or G6 by which ſome- 
1 thing happens, o or the manner in which ſomething 1 15 
done. 


e 


They died with hunger. 
5 It font morts de faim. © 
She dances very aukwardly. 
Elle danſe de lien mauvaiſe grace © 


E X E R- 


Reduced to Praflice. | | 189 


EXERCISE. 


There i is a ka, the Ain of which Row. on 3 
bles all the year. 


I bought yeſterday three brals candleſticks, bows one donen. 
of china plates. 


They may hurt us in a thouſand different manners. | 
The general behaved in a very imprudent manner. 
He leaped with joy, when he heard 3 3 news. 
Will you buy me a pearl neck-lace? : | 
She has a beautiful pair of diamond earrings. | 


—__ ; * 8 


CHAP, XXIV. 


"94 


| Wie that there are alſo a few en govern the infi- 


nitive mood; thoſe end by * N de : as, afin 
| =o de peur &, & c. | 


RULE E 


in a a Kitiedes which hay at ie W 31 4 . 
the conjunctions /, peut, etre, guand; or any other 14 
of which gue makes a part: as, afingue, quorque, & c. 
we do not repeat the conjunction, but 7 que at 
the beginning of the ſecond member. of the A 


EXAMPLE. 


If.x my brother comes and leaves 2 paper for me. 

Si mon frers vient et qu'il laifſe un papier one” moi. 
Whether it rains or ſnows, I will go out. 

Sort qu'il * ou quil neige, J Veux Arie. 4 : 
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315 It muſt be obſerved that if , is in the beginning 


of the ſentence, the verb that comes after gue muſt | 
be | in the conjunc̃tive mood: as, | 


It he comes and wants to ſpeak to me. 
S'il vient et qu'il veuille me parler. 


But if there i is any other conjunction at the be- 
ginning | of the ſentence, the verb that comes after que 
in the ſecond part muſt be in the indicative or con- 
junctive, according to the mood chat is ee 
by the NP 3 


wo , 


EXAMPLE 


Though you ſing and dance well, you are not an 
accompliſhed lady. 


. Duoique vous chanties et que © Vous auler bien „ Vous 
n Petes pas une dame accomplie. 
When he accoſted me and ſaluted me. 
{ln il ; m'aborda_et qu'il me 47 5 


EXERCISE. 


Languages are a moſt uſeful part of education, becauſe 

they enable us to travel in foreign countries, and ROS our 
mind by the reading of ao 

As long as the Romans loved virtue, and preferred 


an honeſt poverty to riches, they were an invincible 
people. 


has! Rome bu Hd all nations, ad wheo ſhe 


was conquered by her own armies, it ſeemed as if the 
earth produced new ones, in order to deſtroy her mighty 
empire. 


Would to God that I may ſee him, and that he grant me 


the favour that I have to aſk him ! 
Since they are unanimous amongſt thbmſetves;” and they 
| have pm ſa powerful an nn W cannot fail or ſuc- 


4 


y * - 
1 , : © I» * 3 
* 4 1 £ 


it 


Reduced to Prafiice. * 1991 


15 As ſoon as you have dined and drank a cla of wine, 
come to me ; for I have ſomethin ng. to ſay to you. 

Though I heard that news be ore, and you confirm it, 
yet I have ſome difficulty to believe it, becauſe it is very ex- 
traordinary, and contradicts what we heard before. | 

She does not make any progreſs in the ſtudy of the French | 
language, becauſe ſhe is idle, and I A the public gar- 

: dens to her books. or 


„ RULE n. 
The conjunction / | exprotſing 75 requires the my 317 


in the imperfect of the indicative mood, if it is in the 
conditional in W 


EXAMPLE. 


5 I ſhould be Mai if he weld come. 

Je ſereis bien aiſe Sil venoit. 

But when / ſignifies whether, \ we leave the vom) in 318 

the conditional tenſe. 35 
| EX * M P L E. 

ſe | 
ur Do you know whether he would be glad of _— viſit? - 
- Savez vous Sil ſeroit aiſe de ma viſite. = 
* ET nee 
50 | You a oblige me greatly if you could lend me five 6 
ty guineas. 


I ſhould be glad if 1 could ſpeak French with eaſe and 
1 propriety. 5 
I do not know whether he would n me chat favour E 
ey if I ſhould aſk him. 


c- 0 think I ſhould not find hom at bome if. ſhould go 100 1 
acearly. | | 


MAES : = 
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R v L E III. 


Whither, or TER and or, being i in the ſame e Eoglif 
ſentece, 3 are tranſlated into French by fot. and ou. 


EXAMPLE. 


Ks. 


Whether he will or not I ſhall go. 
Sort qu'il le veuille ou non j ira... 
He did, it either by fear or gratitude. 


A le fit ſort Har. crainte ou par. remain, 5 
RULE IV. . 


230 The ſame cons whether ad or, ys be ex- 
- we by eit gue repeated. 5 . 


EXAMPLE. 


* ſhe ſings or dances ſhe i is lovely. 
Soit fu elle ſe ſoit qu elle chants elle oft aimadle. 


E X E R 18S E. 
' Whether ſhe i is rich or poor 1 do not care, for ſhe has vir- 


tue. 
Whether it is true or no, P do not low; 


RULE V. 


321 Tt is the idiom of the Engliſh language to leave out 
the conjunction that in the courſe: of the ſentence ;-but 
we muſt expreſs it in French ; we therefore ſhall ob- 
ſerve that a noun or pronoun being between two verbs 

in a French ende muſt be preceded by gue. 


” — 1 N 7 
a . 2 
„ * 5 - 2 : * 
2 ” 
* 42 op 4 4 — 7 
. Tai * 


aua u Prns. 595 


EXAMPLE: 


He that 3 of his e abs he hath 
no virtue of his own. : 


Celui qui ſe fait un mérite "de ſes ancetres, a voue qu'il 
ne Paſedi a aucune vertu en lui meme. 


EXERCISE. 


You told ins ie wanted to ſpeak to me, I think T ſhall 
be at home between two and three o'clock, tell him I ſhall 
be glad to ſee bim. | 

fe thinks he ſpeaks French with great propriety, but I 
affure you he does not underſtand the firſt principles 5 the 
language. 3 

1 own to you his behaviour has much ſurpriſed. me, 1 
did not think a man could be guilty of ſuch ingratitude. 

His ſervant faid he was not at home, but I EEE Tm 
him at the dining-room window. 


0 H 4 P. XXV. 32 — 
* 9s, 


Remark: on the Lim of the 8051 leu. 


2 O05 Þ Bo Fx 2 


REMARK 1 : 


H E verb 10 be din in an Engliſh ſentence, 
the preſent tenſe of the infinitive mood, is tran- 


flated 3 in French by the e ae and = 
ſon of the verb devoir. 


EXAMPLE” 


& is to , dine with me to- day; 7 * you be of the c 
party? 


. ſn * 
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I doit diner avec moi aujourdhui; voule vous en 
etre? 

He was to write to me, but he did not. 

11 Sevoit mM , mais ne 44 as _ 


BXERCISE 


Am I to bear his 1 impertinence, or is he to al: me with 
3 5 
am to go to the caſtle to night, 11 you chuſe I will give 
you a place in my carriage. 
l. am to dine with him to-day; and after dinner, he, his 
fiſter and I are to go to the play together. | 


REMARK n. 


32 3. . coming in Engliſh bade an adverb or an ad- 
jective, is tranſlated in French by gue, and the con- 
ngen of the ſentence ee be bernd in the fol- 
owing . | | 


22.38 X AM 0 LE. 25 


#ow glad I am to ſee you in good health ! 

Que je ſuis aiſe de vous voir en a bonne fant . / 
How well that lady dances! | 
Que cette dame _ / 


E x E R 0 1 8 E. 
5 SR are me ks his Apes a good king to 
overn them { and how happy is he Ling who is beloved 
_ his ſubjects! | 
How Lead are the effefts of © civil-war! 12 Set 
it is to ſee brothers fighting againſt brothers, deaf to all ſen- 


iments of humanity. 
How well does that author know the ant of moving the 


12 * * . IT 03 

e bot s e n ee S043 07 1 
4 1 * 

; g 5 ho " RiE- 


- dy 


— . 


Reduced to Practice. is 
REMARK III. 


Speaking of any body's health we uſe the reſſective 32 4 


_ fe porter which we put in the ſame tenſe and 
perſon as the verb 1 be or to do. is in Englith. 3 


EXAMPLE. 


How doyou do? » . Comment v vo porter VOU s _ 


I was very ill yeſterday ; but I am beiter at preſent, : 
Je me por tois r, mal bier ; mais je me ports nice | 


maintenant. — 


T5614 # nk 141 11 


N. B. We muſt * here that this politeneſs, ſo 


peculiar to the French, makes them uſe in their lan- 


guage, manners of expreſſing themſelves which fo- 


reigners mult attend to, though ſtrange they may appear 


to them at firſt; one of the principal is, amongſt well 


bred people, never to mention any body in a familiar 
converſation, eſpecially to a friend or relation'of the 


perſon ſpoken of, Wen W pet monſicur, madame, 


or mademoiſelle. 


EXAMPLE. 


How i is your father! 8597 5 

Comment ſe porte monſieur votre pere 2 

Is your brother in town ? 

Monſieur votre frere ęſt il en ville 2 

I ſaw your mother this morning. 

J'ai vu madame votre mere ce matin. : 
ps hop ſay your ſiſter is going to be married. 

On * gue enn votre me . e 


$ 2 E 
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EXERCISE. 
oy heard yeſterday er brother was not well, Bom i is he 


- now 7 


Your ſiſter t told me 5 have not been well, is it true | 13 
I am pretty well, but T thould be better if the weather 
was not ſo hot, 


REMARK IV. 


325 We meet Fa Rr og in. the courſe of an Engliſh 


fentence, with the preſent of the infinitive to be pre- 
ceded by a nominative; The conjunction gue, that, 
muſt be Introduced 1 in the French ſentence. 


EXAMPLE. 


47 bs you dan: him to be an 5 man ? bet: 
Do you believe that he is an honeſt man? 

= Cree vous qu'il fort honnite homme? 55 
Il ſuſpect that letter to be forged. 


ky nne que cette lettre eff fret | 
E X E R c I 8 E. 


The HI of Lacedemon edged . to be the 
ſource of luxury, and of courſe the deſtruction of an empire ; 
he therefore thought it neceflary for his people to be. in a 
ſalutary poverty. | 

I ſhould fear the event to be fatal to us, if : did not know 
20 ſolidity of our ami | 


REMARK v. 


526 Wien 00 or A verbs baden follow one 


another thoſe coming after the firſt muſt be in the 
preſent tenſe of the infinitive mood, 


| E X A M- 
1 2 T7 11 33 8 
e 3 % BEE 4 * * „ 2 5 \ 


© Reduced to Practice. 197 


* 


EX AMP L. E. 


Come and ſee my ſiſter danſe. 
Hens voir ye: ma ſeur. det, det! red craaide 0 
| es nj 24 52 N G e E 1 


— 


Will you come and breakfaſt with me to-morrow 3 
If we are willing to im np in our ſtudy, we muſt pay 
a great attention to the leſſons of our maſters. 


6 He thinks to frighten me by his threatenings. 5 


% 


= | - REMARK VI 1 


If the ſuperlative is followed in the Engliſh ſen- 327 
tence by the particle in, we ſtrike off that particle in 
French, and we put the noun that follows it in the 
genitive ge HER eee 94 


EXAMPLE, 


It is the fineſt weather in the world. 
H fait le plus beau tems du monde. 


* 


EXERCISE. Ine 
e "Ra 
; She is rhe moſt A girl i in ha whole cg; 
4 He is the braveſt officer in the king's army. 
: 1 have the prettieſt villa in the neighbourhood of Dublia; 35 
V it is in a beautiful ſituation, and conmnands a view of the 
| bay, which 1s one of the fineſt in-Europe. 
That nobleman has the fineſt enn of vino. in 
the kingdom. 8 
E 2 1 wo : | 
5 8 4 8 3 & | R E- 


SY | The je Gnas of the French Vans, 


REMARK VII. 


28328 Mowrithfiendiog what has been ſaid (41) we muſt 
I obſerve here that when the particle ith does not im- 
plwKuy union, it is. tranſlated by de, if the ſubſtantive 
that comes after it has no article before it in the Eng- 
liſh ſentence, 


on 


8 . i \ 
4 4 1 4 ; * ; % FSH : : : 0 
9 3 4 ; f 2 * 

« : A : A 3 5 < 1 . 2 5 . 2 6 

F ; ; | 5 | x : . | f ; : E | X 5 A M FE i 
_ 4 . — L B- : 
* þ n * 4 f 4 * - , 

$ 3 * 7 15 , wh 
# * * * 5 7 p 4 i 


The city is encompaſſed with walls. 
La ville eff entourte de murailles. 


EXERCISE. 


The eodiers were exhauſted with Gals when the ene 
my appeared. 
This houſe is beautiful; the rooms are adorned with paint- 
ings of the beſt artiſts; the gardens embelliſhed with ſta- 
i tues; ia ſhort every thing ſhews the taſte of the maſter. 
B He was overcome with reproaches from all his friends. 
F His cellar is filled with wines of the beſt = 8575 


REM A R K VIII. 
329 Speaking of the age of ſomebody, we uſe the verb 


avoir in French, and place it in the fame tenſe and 
e as te be \ is in Engliſh, 1435 HON 


EXAMPLE. 


b 5+ 


How old are you? How old is he? 
We conſtrue in French thus :. 

What age have you? 

Duel age avez vous? 


What age has he? 
Quel age a bil? 


Jam 


— 40 Fra 


I am Seien. | 

Fai quinzs M 1 17 þ. 7.5 | 
He ts paſt twenty. ps 
the ane — Se C ae 5 N IE 


2 How old is hu beaches 1 chink he i is pt nn | 
No, he is not fifteen yet. ; 
How old do you think Iam? 
You are twenty years older than I am. 
She would be fifteen the twentieth of the next month, 


if ſhe had lived. _ | SUE 17 : 
REMARK IX. „ 1 


We uſe the reflective verbs fe nommer, or Leun, 3 334 
nn in 


EX AN P by E. 
What is his name? 
Comment S' appecle til 2 


What is your name? 
Comment Vous. appolez wous ? 


"EXERCISE. 0 x 


His name is Tn I know kis family extremely well. 

What is that gentlemar? s name? 

My name is A, I come from your ms who. 
hves in Shows county of Wicklow. 


REMARK KX. Sits 


5 We uſe the verbs paſſive as ſeldom as poſſible in 332 
French we have ſeen before (120, how we avoid 

it in ſome caſes; we ſhall obſerve here that in other 
inſtances we make a refleQive verb of the verd that i is 


paſſive is in Engliſh. 
| BEAM: 


A 
* » 
- by of 
1 By 2 1 
NE 7 
Y FIST 2288 . © 
SIRE: 5 Py 


— 


EXAMPLE - 


Men are ; found who prefer riches to virtue; "I rs 
are ſeen who prefer virtue to the greateſt opulence. 

Il ſe trouve des hommes gui preferent les richeſſes d Ia 
vertu; mais il s' en trouve & autres gui Ak aaa, vertu 
d la plus grande opulence. | 


EXERCISE 


* are ſold at that fair; if you want one, * adviſe you 


to 
Us of all kinds are manufactured in that flouriſhing city. 
All ſorts of India wares are ſold in that ſhop. | 
Events of pear importance are r in che Eres hiſ- 


tory. 


— 


8 
4 1 * 


CHAP. xXxVI. re 
| Of theUpof the Particle due. 4180 


HIS particle is met ith ſo Chas, and in ſo many 
different fignifications, that a learner is really 
diſtreſſed to diſtinguiſh the different conſtruQions of it, 
whenever he finds it promiſcuouſly intermixed in the 

diſcourſe; for that reaſon it is ſtrongly recommended 
to pay a proper attention to the following remarks, 
which will, upon a cloſe examination, elucidate the 

difficulty. . 

Aue, is uſed for cependant (yet, as yet): Il me der- 
| roit perir qu'il Wen ſeroit pas touch. He would ſee 
: me die, yet he would not be concerned at it. 

Que, is uſed inſtead of d moins que, avant que, ſans 
que, (unleſs, before, without); as Je ne ſerai point 
content que je ne le ſache. I ſhall never be contented 
| ny I Know it. N 
Qu 


Que, 18 is ee of os eke 1 qui, ; 


for all genders. and numbers: as, L'hamme, au la femme 
que vous veyez, The man or woman ohm you ſee. 

| Que, is the dative and genitive of the pronouns re- 
 lative and interrogative gui and quoi, ſtanding or. de 
qui, de quoi, dont, à qui, à quoi, for both genders and 
numbers. as, C'e/# de vou qu'on parle. It is you they 


are ſpeaking of; C'eft à vous qu'on Sadreſſe. To you 8 


they make application. 
Que, is a particle, which moſt canjun@ions: are 


_ compoſed of: as, Afin gue, That; De ſarte que, 8 


that; Puiſque, Since; Quoigue, Although, &c. 
Aue, is the accuſative of the pronoun interroga- 
tive quoi (what) : as Que dites-uous? I hat do you ſay? 


Ve, is a conjunction, uſed in the ſecond. part of a | 


period, inſtead of repeating the conjunction ff, ex- 
preſſed at the head of the firſt ſentence; and this gue 
governs the conjunctive: as, Sil le ſoubaite, & que 


wous le uouliez, if he deſires it, and you. will, be 


- Que, is uſed inſtead of afin que, (that, to the ond 
that): as, Aprachez que. i vous hs he Draw BEAT that 


: may kiſs you. 


Que, is uſed in che middle of a ſentence op depuis 5 


due (ſince): as, Il u ag une heure qu'il eſt parti. It 
is but an hour ſince he is gone. 


Que, is uſed in the midgle of a OA in place of 


the conjunctions Comme, lorſgue (as, when) tho they : 


are not expreſſed before: as, Nous partimes, qu'il 
pleuvoit d verſe. We ſet out at @ Zain gy LY 6s 
rain, as faſt as it could por. 1 
Que, is uſed for juſqu'd ce gur, (till ulld 5 
attendex qu'il viè nne, ſtay till or until he comes. 


Due, after a noun of time, fignifies quand, (when): - 


as, Le jour qu'il partit. The day when he ſet out. 


Nu, after tl, or an adjective ads by theadverb | 


77 is tranſlated by al: as, Je ne ſuis pas ſi fow que 
de le croire. I am not — akon as to believe it. 


Da, 


W . 
k 7% : 


— 
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3} Que, i is uſed in lieu of de peur que (leſt or for fear 
of): as, NPaprochez pas de ce chien qu'il ne vers 
 morde. Do not : oe near that dog, left he ſhould bite 
Jen. 
Que, belag ſed in the beginalng of a ſentenco-rith h 


the conjunctive, denotes wiſhing or imprecation : as, 
Que Dieu vous benifſe, God bleſs you; Que je meure 


j en ſais. quelque che, Let me die if I know any 


thing of it. 
| Sue, is uſed in the place of / 7 or er (if, as ſoon 
as) in the beginning of a ſentence : as, Qu'i/ boive 
de la bierre, il eſt malade d la mort, if or When, or 
As foon as he drinks beer, he is ſick to death. 

Que, is alſo uſed in the beginning of a ſentence with 
the conjunctive, to denote, by an exclamation, _ 5 
ſurpriſe, averſion, and reluctancy of ſomething : 


wich caſe there is a verb grammatically — 


before gue : as, Que p agiſſe contre ma conſcience! Muſt 
I do a thing, or How can I do a ing againſt wy 
ſeience | 
„Que, is uſed for dz forte que (o that) : as, $i Vous 
 #ttes ſage, je vous ttrillerai que rien n'y manguera, If 
you am; not good, I will beat you ſoundly. - | 
Que, is uſed. defore the ſecond verb of a ſentence 
beginning with the conjunction à peine, which it ſerves 
to compoſe (ſcarce, hardly than): as, A peine, eut-il 
achevẽ de parler qu'il enpira, He bad hardly done ſpeak- 
ing, but he expired. ky 
Que, is uſed in the beginning of a ane of ex- 
bind «with the indicative, and is rendered into 
Engliſh ſeveral ways, according to the nature of the 
ſentence ; for if the verb coming after gue is follow- 
ed by another verb, gue is engliſhed by how much : as, 
| Que vous armez d parker! How much you like to 
talk 1-If the verb coming after: que is followed by an 
adjeQive only, que is engliſhed by hotu only before the 
adjeQive: as, Qui fait crott# ! How dirty it isl Quelle 
25 1 1 How amiable-ſhe is |—Sometimes the ex- 
| clamation 


. "Reduced. to Pracia. 


3 
e or 1 isexpreſſed 1 any verb: 
as, Que de plaiſir & de peine tout à la fois! How a 

pleaſure and trouble at once. Sometimes alſo gue comes 

after the noun, eſpecially if indignation meets with 

admiration: as, Le malheureux qu'il eft What a 

wretch he is! L'indigne action que la fienne / Oo the 

_ unworthy action of ; his !- Les beauæ livres que Vous 

avez ! What fine books have. you got! 7 
Que, (than) is uſed before the. noun or r adjective 

following an adverb comparative: as, Le mari eft plus 

raiſennable que la femme, I he huſband is more reaſon- 

able than the wife. 

Que, in the middle of a RAS RT IS with 

the 1mperſonal %, is only explanatory: as, C'eſt 

une paſſion dangereuſe que le Jeu, Gaming, is a dan 

gerous paſſion. _ 

Que, (let) denotes the third perſons 'of the impe- 
rative: as, Qu':l parle, Let him ſpeak 3 Qu ili rent, 
Let them laugh. 

Que, is uſed between two verbs, to determine and 
ſpecify the ſenſe of the firſt. This conjunction is 
ſometimes engliſhed by that, but moſt times left out. - 
and underſtood : as, fe vous aſſure que cela eſt ainſi, 


1 aſſure you that it is ſo. Je doute que cela ſoit ainſi, 
I doubt whether it is ſo or no. | 


Vue, being immediately preceded by the imperſo- | 


nal c, ſignifies parceque, as C'eſt que je ne ſavois 
pas que. It is or it was, becauſe 1 did not know 
that: And when a word comes between c *eſt 
and que, Coſt que is a redundancy: as, C'eſt alors 
que je vis, It was then I ſaw, or only then I ſaw... 

Due, after the imperſonal il y a with a noun de- 
noting time, 1s only explanatory: as, II y a dix ans 
que je Paime, I have loved her theſe ten years. 

Que, after aitre and autrement ſignifies than: as, 
Tr eſt tout autre que vous ne diſiex, He 15 guite another 
man than you ſaid. 

1 


\ 
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Que, in the middle of a ſentence, but preceded by 
ne with ſome words between, ſignifies feulement (only, 
but, nothing but, & c.): as, Le Roi n'a en wit que 
le bien public, The King has 10 other view Put or 
only aims at the public good. 
* Due, beginning a ſentence of Androgutidh, abit 
followed by the negative ne only, ſtands for pourquoi 
(why) : 485 Que ne parlez vous © "WHy, don t you 
ſpeak? 

ve, Feeds TY any tenſe of Favs with the nega- 
tive Le and followed by an infinitive with the prepo- 
ſition de, denotes that the a&ion ſignified by the 
ſecond, verb began ſome few minutes, a very little 
i while, one moment before, that it does or did juſt 
or juſt now begin, and is expreſſed. by juſt or juſt 
now : as, Nous ne faiſons que de commenter, We do 
$ut begin, We have bat juſt begun; I ne faifoit que 
' Pachever quand. —He had juſt finiſhed when- b 
Que, in the beginning of a ſentence of exclamati- 
on, and followed by ne, denotes only a wiſh and a 
reat deſire: as, Que ne ſuisje dba, aur portes de 
ela, Would I were already at the gates of Valencia! 
Que, preceded by ne, and followed by the infinitive 
Won without u prepoſition, ſignifies nothing ; ; or to 
need not, if faire \ is followed by another infinitive with 
de : as, Je n'ai que faire de cela, | have nothing to 
do with that; 20 i na 0 faire 4˙ aller, IL need not 
go there. | 
Aus, after 4 noun of place, fi ignifies 2 (white): 
as Ceft à la cour qu'on aprend ler manieres polies. 
It is at court one learns, or where one learns polite· 
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F TE R having carefully attended to the 
rules included in the Syntax, and having 
lingly put them to practice by the Exerciſes 
joined to them, the difficulty lies in applying 
them whenever they are met with promiſcuouſly 
intermixed: it cannot be overcome at once; and 
it is by degrees that a learner may expect to at- 


2 tain that perfection: The following Exerciſes 


] conceive to be of the greateſt uſe, being ex- 
' tracted from the beſt authors and written in an 
eaſy ſtile : they will furniſſ a pleaſing opportuni- 
ty to examine the different circumſtances, in 


which the rules are to be applied, and eſpecially 


they will intirely clear up that nice difference 
which the French language places between the 
imperfect and preter- perfect tenſes. — The figures 
that precede the words refer to the number of 
the rule one muſt apply. to in the tranſlation ; 
but it is ſtrongly recommended to have recourſe 
to them as ſeldom as poſſible, and uſe one ſelf 
to practiſe them by dint of memory and applt- 
Cation. | ; 


RECAPITULATORY EXERCISES, 


SELECTED FROM. 


Tur hne 8. Ge. | 


YTHAGORAS, 10 his reſidence in India, 


(209) learned, as all the world knows, at the 
ſchool o = Gymnoſophiſts, the language of beaſts 


and that of plants. Walking one. day in a field near the -A 


ſea-ſhore, (210) he heard theſe. words: How unhap- 
py am I to be born an herb | ſcarce have I attained 
two inches in height before a devouring monſter, a 


horrid animal, tramples (43) me under his feet; his | 


jaw is armed with a row of ſharp ſcythes, with which 
he cuts (43) me, tears me, and then ſwallows me. 
Man calls (76) this monſter a ſheep, I do not think 


(321) there (219) is in the whole creation a more abo- 85 


minable creature. 


Pythagoras (209) advanced a fon ſteps : be met 


N 


with an oyſter that (235) was yawning upon a ſmall . 


rock. He had not yet embraced the admirable law by 


which (156) we are forbidden to eat our own likeneſs. 
He was (235) going to ſwallow the oyſter, when it ut- 
tered (76) theſe ſoothing words : O nature, how hap- 


py 15 the herb, (87) which is like thy work ! when it 
is cut it regenerates and is immortal; and we poor oy- 


ters, in vain are we (238) defended by a double buck- 
ler; villains eat (43) us by dozens at their breakfaſt, 

and it is over. with us for ever. (99) What a dreadful: 
| | A a 4 = deſtiny 
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deſtiny is that of an oyſter, and how barbarous is 

Pythagoras (209) ſhuddered ; he felt the enormity 
of the crime (88) he was going to commit : he weep- 
ing aſked pardon of the oyſter, and replaced (43) him 


very ſnug upon the rock. | 
Whilſt he (201) was returning to the city, in a pro- 
found meditation at this adventure, he (210) obſerved 
ſome ſpiders that (235) were eating flies, ſwallows that 
were eating ſpiders, ſparrow-hawks that were eating 
ſwallows. None of theſe folks, ſaid he, are philoſophers, 
Pythagoras upon his entrance was (238) hurted, 
' bruiſed, and thrown down by a multitude of beg- 
gars who ran in crying, Well done, he (203) 
' deſerved it. Who? what? ſaid Pythagoras, getting 
up; whilſt the people continued running and crying, 
we ſhall have high fun in ſeeing (43) them broil. 
Pythagoras imagined they (202) were ſpeaking of 
lentiles, or ſome other kind of vegetable—but he was 
quite miſtaken—they meant two poor Indians. O01 
ſaid Pythagoras, theſe are doubtleſs two great philoſo- 
phers, who are tired of their lives; they are deſirous 
(161) of regenerating under another form; (126) there 
is a pleaſure (153) in changing the place of one's 
aabode, though one may be badly lodged— there is no 
__ (173) diſputing taſte. | : 1 
He (201) went on with the mob (151) as far as the 
public ſquare, where he ſaw the great pile of wood 
lighted, and oppoſite a bench, (87) which was called 
a tribunal ; upon this bench judges were (238) ſeated, 
each of whom held a (18) cow's tail in his hand, and 
they (201) had caps upon their heads, which greatly 
(203) reſembled the two ears of that animal which 
formerly (210) carried Silenus, when he came into 
the country with Bacchus, after (233) having croſſed 
the Erythrean ſea * dry-footed, and topped the courſe wy 
5 7 1 the 
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the ſun and moon, as it is very faithfully related in the 


Orphics. 


There was amongſt theſe Fey an "bones man well 


known to Pythagoras. The ſage of India explained 
to the ſage of Samos the nature of the feſtival the 


Indian people were going to aſſiſt at. | 
The two Indians, ſaid he, are not at all 3 
(161) of being burned; my grave brethren have con- 
demned (43) them to chat puniſhment, one for (188) 
having ſaid that the ſubſtance of Xaca is not the ſub- 


- ſtance of Brama; and the other for (188) having ſuſ- 


pected that we pleaſe the Supreme Being by virtue, 


without (233) holding, at the point of death, a cow 


by the tail, becauſe, ſaid he, we may be virtuous at 
all times, and becauſe (118) one cannot always meet 


with a cow juſt as (118) one may have occaſion 


for her. The good women of the city (238) were ſo 
terrified with two ſuch heretical propoſitions, that 
they would not leave the judges in peace, till they or- 
dered the execution of theſe two unfortunate men. 

Pythagoras judged, that. from the herb up to the 


man (126) there were many cauſes of uneaſineſs. He, 


(44) however, made the judges and even the devotees 
liſten to reaſon, which never (2 10) peer but at 
that one time. 


He afterwards (209) went and preached 8 | 


at Crotona ; but one of his adverſaries ſet fire to his- 
houſe ;. he was. burned—the man who had ſaved two- 
Indians from the flames—Let. (758). thoſe, efcape who» 


Can. o 


343. 


| Charatter of the Welſh in the time of Henry II. 


wW E are told, that not only the nobility ach 
gentry, but the whole people of Wales, were- 
univerſally addicted to arms; that they (198) gave'no» 


| ts: to commerce, navigation, or mechanical 
| * a 3 arts,, 
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I arts, and but little to agriculture ; depending for ſuſ- 
tenance chiefly on their cattle ; and diſliking, or rather 
diſdaining, any labour, except the toils of war and 
(234) hunting, in which from their infancy, they 
trained themſelves up with unwearied alacrity ; (25) 
military exerciſes, or the ſevereſt fatigues in the woods 
and mountains, being their conſtant diverſions in time 
of peace. Their bodies (199) were naturally not ro- 
buſt ; but, by this manner of life, they (210) became 
exceedingly active, hardy, and dextrous in the uſe of 
their arms,. and ever ready to take them-up when oc- 
| eaſjon required it. To fight for their country, and 
loſe their lives in defence of its honour and liberty, 


was their chief pride : but to die in their beds they 
(198) thought diſgraceful, _ „ 

A very honourable teſtimony was given to their va- 
Jour by King Henry the ſecond, in a letter to the (10) 
Greek Emperor, Emanuel Comnenus. (76) This 
prince having deſired that an account might be ſent (47) 


dum of all that was moſt remarkable in the iſland of 


Britain, Henry, in anſwer to that requeſt, noticed, 
-among other particulars, the extraordinary courage 


and fierceneſs of the Welſh, ©* who (199) were not 


afraid (156) to fight unarmed with enemies armed at 
all points, willingly ſhedding their blood in the cauſe 
of their country, and purchafing glory at the expence 

of their lives.” But theſe words. (266) muſt not be 

taken in too ſtriQt a ſenſe, as if they (198) had abſo- 


| Hutely worn no armour : for they uſed ſmall and light 


targets, which were commonly made of hides, and 


 fometimes of iron: but, except their breaſts, which 


(201) theſe guarded, all the reſt of their bodies was 
left defenceleſs; nor did they cover their heads with 
caſques, or helmets; fo that in compariſon of the 
Engliſh, or other nations of Europe, they might be 
called “ unarmed.” Their offenſive weapons were ar- 
rows, and long pikes, or ſpears, which were of _ 

EE” e = | uie 
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uſe againſt cavalry ; and theſe they, (44) occaſi onally, N 


either puſhed with or darted ; in which exerciſe the 3 
whole nation was wonderfully expert; but, more e- 
pecially the men of north-Wales, who (198) had = 


(31) pikes ſo ſtrong and well pointed, that they 
would pierce through an (20) iron coat of mail; but 


thoſe of South Wales, and particularly the province of _ 


Guent, or Monmouth, which was then a part of that 
kingdom, were accounted the beſt archers, not being 


inferior, in the uſe of the long bow, to the Normans 
themſelves. 


The common people (201) fought on foot; but iN ö 


ſome of the nobility began now (169) to ride upon 


horſes bred in their own country, which were high- 1 


mettled, and ſwift, but not very ſtrong: and even 


theſe gentlemen would frequently difmount, both in 


combating, and when they (198) fled; the nature of 
their country, (151) as well as their diſcipline, being 
better adapted to foot than horſe. Their firſt onſet 

was terrible; but, ifſtoutly reſiſted, they (44) ſoon 


gave ground and could (136) never be rallied ; in which - 7 


they reſemble other barbarous nations, and e 
larly the Britons and Celts, their forefathers et, 
though (236) defeated and diſperſed, they were not 
| ſubdued ; but preſently, returned to make war again 
upon (82) thoſe from whom they had fled, by ambuſ- 
cades and night marches, or by ſudden aſſaults, when 
they were leaſt expected; in which their agility, ſpi- | 
rit; and impetuoſity, made up what they wanted in 
weight and firmneſs : ſo that, although they were ea- 
ſily overcome in a battle by regular troops, they were 
with great difficulty vanquiſhed in a war. The ſame . 
vivacity (87) which (203) animated their hearts in- 
ſpired their tongues. They (199) were of quick and 
ſharp wit; naturally eloquent, and ready in ſpeaking, 
without any awe or concern, before their ſuperiors, 


or in the youre aſſembly. - But from this fire in their 
yy 
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temper they were all very paſſionate, vindi ive, and 
ſanguinary in their reſentments: nor was their revenge 
only ſudden and violent, when they received any per- 
ſonal 1 injury or affront, or while the ſting of it was re- 


cent in their minds; but it was frequently carried 


back, by a falſe ſenſe of honour, even to very remote 
and traditional quarrels, in which any of their family 
had been ever engaged. For not only the nobles and 
gentry but even the loweſt among them, (198) had 
each by heart his own genealogy, together with which 
he retained a conſtant remembrance of every injury, 
diſgrace, or loſs (88) his forefathers had ſuffered, 
and thought it would be degeneracy (1 30) not to re- 
ſent it as perſonal to himſelf: So that the vanity of 
this people, with regard to their families ſerved (157) 
to perpetuate implacable feuds, and a kind of civil war 
among private men; beſides the diſſenſions (88) it ex- 
cited among their kings and chief lords, which (210) 
proved the deſtruction of their national union, and 
conſequently broke their national ſtrength. 

They (199) were in their nature very light and in- 
conſtant, eaſily impelled to any undertaking, even 
the moſt wicked and dangerous, and as eaſily intro- 
duced to quit it again; v5. 06a of change, and not to 
be held by any bonds of faith or oaths, which they 
(198) violated without ſcruple or ſenſe of ſhame, both 
in public and private tranſactions. To plunder and 
rob was ſcarce accounted diſhonourable among them, 
even againſt their own countrymen, much leſs againſt 
foreigners. The people in general, and more eſpecial- 
1y their princes and nobles, gave themſelves up to ex- 
_ ceſſive lewdneſs; but were remarkably temperate 
in eating and drinking, conſtantly faſting till evening, 
and then making a ſober meal ; unleſs when they 
were entertained at the tables of foreigners, where. 
they indulged themſelves immoderately both in liquor 
and food, Paſling at once from their habit of abſtinence 


to 
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to the alt riotous and brutal exceſs : but, meverthe- 
leſs, when they came home, they returned with great 
eaſe to their former courſe of life ; and none of their 
nobles were led by the example of the Engliſh to run 
_ out of their fortunes by a profuſeneſs of table. No kind 
of luxury was yet introduced into their manner of liv- 
ing; not even a decent convenience, or neatneſs. They 
ſeemed to be proud (161) of not wanting thoſe delica- 
cies which other nations are proud of enjoying. Their 
kings indeed, and a few of their principal nobles, had 
built ſome caſtles in imitation of the Engliſh : but 
moſt of their gentry till continued (169) to dwell in | 
huts made of wattles, and ſituated in ſolitudes, by the 1 
ſides of the woods, as moſt convenient for (234) 
bunting and paſture, or for a retreat in time of war. 
They had no gardens, nor orchards, nor any improve- 
ments about their dwellings, which they commonly - 
(198) changed every year, and removed to other pla- 
ces (as the Britons and Celts, their anceſtors, had 
been accuſtomed to do) for the ſake of freſh paſture 
and a new ſupply of game. 

Their furniture was (151) as ſimple _ mean as 
their houſes, ſuch as might anſwer the mere neceſſities 
of groſs and uncivilized nature. The only elegance 
among them was (25) muſic, which they were 10 
fond (91) of, that in every family there generally 
(250) were ſome who played (192) on the harp; and 
(25) ſkill in that inſtrument was valued by them more = 
than all other knowledge. (85) This greatly contri- ' 
buted to keep up that chearfulneſs (87) which (199) Þ} 
was rgbre univerſal and conſtant in the WIN than 1 in 
the Saxons or Normans. 

Notwithſtanding their poverty, they were fo 8 

table that every (18) man's houſe was open to all; and 

thus no wants were felt by the moſt indigent, nor (126) 

was there a beggar in the nation. When any ſtranger 
or e (201) came to a e he (201) 1 > 
other 5 
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other ceremony, than at his firſt entrance (156) to 
deliver his arms into the hands of the maſter, who 
thereupon offered to waſh (51) his feet; which if he 
accepted, it was underſtood to ſignify his intention 
(231) of ſtaying there all night; and none who did ſo 
was refuſed. (107) Whatever the number or qua- 
lity of their gueſts might be, the maſter and miſtreſs 
of the houſe waited on them, and would not ſit down 
at table with them, or taſte any food, till they had 
ſupped. The fire (200) was placed in the middle of 
the room, on each ſide of which (200) was ſpread 
' a coarſe bed of hemp over a thin mat of ruſhes, 
where the Whole family and their gueſts ſlept toge- 
ther, without even a curtain betwixt them. (77) 
Their feet lay always next to the fire, which, burn- 
ing all night, ſupplied the want of (20) bed cloaths, 
for they had no covering (149) but the cloaths (38) | 
they wore in the day. 
(259) It was cuſtomary among them to receive 
in a morning large companies of young men, who 
following no occupation (140) but arms, whenever 
they were not in action (203) ſtrolled over the coun- 
try, and entered into any houſe that they (201) found 
in their way, where they were entertained, till the 
evening, with the muſic of the harp and converſation 
with the young women of the family; upon which 
_ Giraldus Cambrenſis makes this remark, that of all 
the nations in the univerſe none were more jealous of 
their women than the Iriſh, or leſs than the Welth. 
In other reſpects their manners ſo nearly (197) agreed, 
when that author wrote, as to diſcover the marks of a 
(10) Celtic origin common to bot. 
(.. 18) One is ſurpriſed in obſerving how abſolutely 
the Britons, after their retreat in Wales, loſt all the 
culture they had (239) received from the Romans, 
and, inſtead (231) of refining the ancient inhabitants 
of that part of the iſland, relapſed. themſelves into 
+ their 
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their rude and G manners. (85) This is the 
more wonderful, becauſe the Latin tongue and no con- 
temptible ſhare of its (234) learning were long pre- 
ſerved in their public ſchools and continued, though in- 
deed in a declining ſtate, even down to the times of (89) 
which I write. They had alſo retained the profeſſion 
of the chriſtian religion, but debaſed with groſs ſu- 
perſtitions : Giraldus Cambrenſis informs (43) us, 
that they paid, in his days, a more devout reverence 
to churches and churchmen, to the relics of ſaints, 
to croſſes, and to bells, than any other nation. When- 
ever any of them happened to meet a monk, or other 
eccleſiaſtic, they inſtantly (197) threw down their 
arms, and bowing their heads implored his bleſſing. 
When they (203) undertook a journey into any fo- 
reign country, or when they married or were enjoin- 
ed by their confeſſors any public penance, they (197) 
paid a full tenth of all their goods, which they called 
the great tythe,” in the proportion of two parts 
to the church wherein they had been baptized, and 
one to their biſhop. 'The exceſs of their ſuperſtition 
with relation to this point is cenſured by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis himſelf, as great a bigot as he was; and 
it certainly (266) muſt have been one principal cauſe, 
why ſo many murders and other crimes were eommit- 
ted among them. Their hermits were celebrated for 
ſeverer auſterities than any others in Europe, the vehe- 
mence of their temper carrying their virtues, (151) as 
well as vices, into extremes. Pilgrimages to Rome 
were their favourite mode of devotion, though they 
had many ſaints of their own nation, whoſe ſhrines 
they adored with the blindeſt ſuperſtition, In ſhort + 


their religion for the moſt part, was ſo different from 


genuine chriſtianity, that either it was e to 5 
civil n or did 7 it no = - 
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1 account of the ruins of Pusan, or Poſſdents,. an 
ancient city of Magna Græcia, in the kingdom of 
Naples, which have 1 05 lately diſcovered. E xtrafted 
from a work newly ubliſhed, that contains a deſerip= 
tion and views 75 the remaining antiquities, the in- 
 ſeriptions that baue been diſcovered in or near that 


Ts together with its antient and modern hi Mor, 
> | 


(108) OW aftoniſhing bert it may . that 
; ſuch very conſiderable remains of ancient 
— ſhould have continued totally undiſcover- 
ed during ſo many (36) centuries, (259) it is never- 
thelefs moſt certain that the author of this book is the 
firſt traveller wha has given (48) us any account of 
the ruins of Poeſtum. If indeed (76) this city, like 
Herculaneum, had been (238) buried under ground 

by an earthquake or the eruption of a volcano, its 
concealment would not be at all miraculous. This 
miracle, however, 322) 1 is to be accounted for from 
its remote ſituation, in a part of Italy entirely unfre- 
quented by travellers. Fhe manner in which (205) 
it was diſcovered 1s related by our Author in the fol- 
lowing words; In- the year 1 755, an apprentice to 
a-painter at Naples, who was on a viſit to his friends 
at Capaccio, by accident took a walk to the moun- 
tains (87) which ſurround the territory of Poeſtum. 
The only habitation (88) he perceived, was the cot- 
tage of a farmer, who (203) cultivated the beſt part 
of the ground, and referved the reſt for paſture. The 
rains of the ancient city (203) made a part of this 
view, and particularly' (209) ſtruck the eyes of the 
g painter; who, approaching nearer, ſaw with 
| aſtoniſhment, (31) walls, (42). towers, gates, and 


ſtemples. Upon his return to Capaccio, (209) he con- 


ſulted the neighbouring people about the origin of 
theſe mountains of antiquity. He could only learn, 


| ne 
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that this'pa art of the country had been, (2 38) uncut. 
vated 1 5 abandoned during their memory; and that 
5 about ten years before, the farmer, (86 9) hoe habi- . 
tation he had noticed, eſtabliſhed himfelf there; and 
that having dug in many places, and ſearched among 
the ruins that (197) lay round him, he had found 
treaſures ſufficient (1 58) to enable him to purchaſe the 
whole. At the painter's (18) return to Naples, (209 
he informed his maſter of theſe particulars, (89) whoſe | 
curioſity v was ſo greatly excited' by the deſcription, | that 
(209) he took a journey to the place, and made a draw- ; 
. the Le views, T Wie were Thewn to ths - 
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al ſpot, gives the fol 1 00 deſcription of Poeſtum, , 
in its preſent ſtate. Tt is, ſays he, of an (9) oblong 
figure, about two t iles and a half 3 in circumference. 
It has four 1 5 s which are oppoſite to each other. 

On the key of the arch of the north gate, on n 
the outlide, 7 1s the figure of Neptune f in baſſo relievo, _ 
and within a hippocampus, The walls which ln” 

remain are (2 38) compoſed of very large (9) cubical © = 
ſtones, and are extremely thick, in ſome parts eigh- _ 9 
teen feet. That the walls have remained unto this A 
time, is owing to the very exact manner in which the | 
ſtones are fitted to one another. (a circumſtance ober. | 
ed univerſally in the maſonry of the antients); and v 
perhaps in (106) ſome meaſure to a ſtalactical concre . 
tion which has grown over them. On the walls here 1 
and there are (2 38) placed towers of different b | 
thoſe near the gates being much higher and larger than 
the others, and are evidently of modern workman- 
hip, Re obſerves _ from its ſituation among 631) 
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marſhes, 9) bituminous and ſulphurous ſprings, pdeſ. 
cum muſt, have been 1e 4 circumſtance 
mentioned by Strabo, morboſam cam TFacit fluvius i in pa- 
ludes diff uſus. In ſuch a ſituation the water muſt have 
been bad, Hence the inhabitants were obliged (178) 
to convey, that neceſſary of life from purer ſprings v0 
means of aqueduQts, (89) of which many veſtiges ll, 
remain. 
T he principal monuments of antiquity are A thea- 
tre, an amphitheatre, and three temples. 5 The thea- 
tre and amphitheatre are much 'rwined. "At one end 
the pilaſters and two columns which, divided the cella 
from the pronaos (235) are ſtill "remaining. Within 
the cella are two, rows of ſmaller columns, with, an 
architrave, which ſuppor rt the ſecond order. This : 
temple be takes to be of that kind called by Vitruvius # 
Hyphæthros, and ſupports his opinion by a. quotation 
from that author. The ſecond temple has nine c- ; 
lumns in front and eighteen in flank.” The third has 
ſix columns in front and thirteen i in flank. 45 The co- 
lumns of theſe temples, ſays our author, are of that 
kind of Doric order which we find employed in works 
of the greateſt antiquity., They 15 hardly (13) five 
1 diameters i in height. They are without baſes, ( 324) 
= which alſo has been urged as a proof of their antiqui- 
E ty; but we do not find (219) that the antients ever uſed 
biaſes to this order, at leaſt till very late. Vitruvius 
makes no mention of baſes for this order; ; and the on- 
ly inſtance we have (127) of it, is in the firſt order 
of the coliſæum at Rome, which. was built b Veſ- 
paſian. 'The pillars of theſe temples, are Huted 1 | 
very ſhallow flutings in t e manner 1 by Vitru- 
viũs. The co umns diminiſh ff om the bottom, which 
was the moſt | ancient method Anoſt e all 
the orders. The columns have ( 32) aſtragals of a ve. 
ry Merle form; which ſh aye the en of thöſe f 
i mir, that this number, vas, al inyenteg. 115 
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the louie order, to which the Greeks gave an aſtragal. | 
and that the Romans were the firſt who applied it to 
the Doric. Our author mentions 'many (36) other 
partieulars which ſufficiently” prove the great 'anti- 
quity of theſe temples; and concludes with ſaying, 
that about the time when the temples at Poeſtum 
werd buift, architecture ſeems to have received that 
degree of improvement which the elegant taſte of the 
Steeks. lad. truck out from the rude maſſes of the 
Egyptians, the hrt 7 inventors of this as of wily other 
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4 Short acrount of the Sedmy Palaty, or PRE Pinie; - 
4 remartabli building and viſttge of antiquity flill re- 
maining on the banks of the river Irtiſb, in the coun- 
try f th Rajmucks,”" ding aſt we en . hes "On | 
or eaſtern Tartary.. | 


(259) Þ Tis veryſurpriſing- e to find ene = 
8 ular edifice in the middle of a deſert. Some 
of the Tattars fay (321) it was built by Tamerlane, | 

others by Gingeez-chan. The birilding, according 
to the beſt fer Ee (88) I could obtain, is of brick 


of ſtone, we 11 finiſhed, and continues fill entire, lt Mm 


confiſts of ſeven apartments under one roof, from 
whence it has the name of the Seven Palaces. Seve- 
ral of theſe rooms are: (238) filled 328) with f ſerolls 
of glazed paper, fairly” wrote, and many of them - in 
gilt characters, Some of the ſerolls are black, Büt 
the greateſt part white. The lan, guage in which they 
are written is that of the Tenge or Kalmucks. 
While (26t) 4 was at Tobotſky,'T'met With a ſoldier 
in the fireet with a bundle of theſe papers in his hand. 
He aſked (48) me to buy (43) them; which I did for 
à ſmall fum I kept them till my ne in England, | 
when. , 1 diftfibured them among my friends; particu- 
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\ larly/to that learned antiquarian Sir, Hans Sloane, who | 

valued them at a high rate, and gave them a place in 
Two of the 


his celebrated muſeum... + .,,. ; SH - 
Two of theſe ſcrolls were ſent, by order of the em- 
peror Peter the firſt, to the royal academy at Paris. 
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The academy zeturned a, tranſlation, which, I ſaw in 
the rarity (20), chamber at St. Peterſhurg. One of 
3 them (203) contained a commiſſion to a lama or prieſt ; 
Aud the other a form of prayer to the deity. Whe- 
| ther this interpretation (120) may be depended on I 
mall not determine. NE Co” 

The Fartars eſteem them all ſacred writings, as ap- 
pears from the care (88) they take (157) to preſerve 
them. Perhaps they may contain ſame curious pieces 
of antiquity, particularly of ancient "hiſtory... Above 
- the Sedmy Palaty, towards the ſource of the Irtiſh, 
3 :ÞpÞqn.the; hills. and valleys, grows the beſt 1 hubarb in 


ide world, without the leaft culte. 
— * 3 . 
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A curious account of the great eruption of Mount Veſu- 
vi, on the Igth of Oftober, 1767. Extratted from 
FF - __ aletter wrote to a friend in England, by the Honour- 

ble William Hamiltan, envoy extraordinary, and 
{WES os ves plentpotentiary of his Britannic majeſty ts 

8 1 have (136) nothing material (157) to tell 

Ayou at preſent, I will endeavour (180) to give 

vou a ſhort and exact (10) account of the eruption, 

. . which (120) is allowed to have been the moſt violent, 
though of ſhort duration, (155) in the memory of 
man. I had foretold this eruption ſome time, having 
had opportunities from my villa to watch its motions | 
more miautely than any one here; and thoſe threats 

which you (209) read in the papers were extracts 

from my letters to Lord Shelburne. The igth, at 
even in the morning, I (209) ſaw an unuſual _ | 

ED . | » 1jwue 
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iſſue with: great violence from the mouth of the vol- 
can, and form the ſhape of a pine- tree, as Pliny de- 
ſcribed before the eruption in which his uncle periſn- 
ed; by which I knew (325) the eruption to be at 
hands and in fact before eight E ſaw the mountain 
(326) open, and the lava run from the crack, near 
the top of the volcano; but as it took its courſe'on 
the ſide oppoſite our vibe, I had the curioſity: (203): 
to go raund, and take a nearer view of it: as it re- 
quires time and fatigue to go up, Ldid not come in 
ſight of the lava, which: (202) Was running in two 
ſtreams down the fide of the mountain, till eleven 
o'clock: I (201) had only a peaſant of the mountain 
with me, and (202) was making my remarks, when 
on a ſudden about mid-day the great eruption (2 ro). 
happened about a quarter of a mile from me: at firſt 
it was only like a fountain of liquid fire whieli ſprung 
up many feet in the air, then a torrent burſt out with 
a moſt horrid! noife; and came towards us. E took off 

my coat to lighten myſelf, and gave (g r) it to tie pea- 

ſant, and: we thought proper to run three miles with 

out (23 f) ſtopping. By this time the noiſe had great- 
ly encreaſed, — the be (203) cauſed almoſt a total 

darkneſs, and as the-earth-ſhook I-thought proper (156). 


to retire:ſtill further, and upon returning home I per- 9 


ceived another lava towards the Torre del Annonciata, 
which in lefs than two hours flowed four miles. Our 
villa ſnook ſo much, and the ſmell of ſulphur (201) 
was ſo ſtrong,. that f thouglit proper to return to- 
Naples ; and indeed the- fright of the family was #0: 
gteat, that it was en N (167) to remain at the: 
milano! 3 fg 1999 Op £1) 47 | 
18) Thee king's palace, though not 10 (+42)nearetie 
mountain ag our villa, is ſtill within reach of the 
r there being no rege Fe. one upon: 
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another, under the palace. 1 thought it right toad. 
quaint. the court of the impending. danger; and ,(57) 
. adviſed the Marquis Tanucei to perſuade: (191) his 
Sicilian Majeſty to remove to Naples directly; but, 
for what reaſon. F know not, my advice was not fol- 
lowed ; and the conſequence was, (321) the lava 
coming within' a mile and a half of the palace, and 
the thunder of the mountain encreaſing, the whole 
court was (238) obliged (177) to remove. in the mid- 
dle of the ſame night in the utmoſt confuſion. The 
exploſions of the volcano occaſioned, fo:violent a con- 
cuſſion of the air, that the door of the ' king's room 
at Portici was (2 38) burſt open, and one door in the 
palace though locked was forced open; and (83) what 
is more wonderful, the hke (209) happened in many 
parts of Naples itſelf. The mountain for three is 
made this noiſe by fits, which (198) laſted five or ſix 
hours each time, and then was perfectly quiet: we 
did not ſee the fun clear almoſt the whole week, and 
the aſhes fell in quantities at Naples, fo as to cover the 
houſes and ſtreets an (12) inch deep or more. (249) 
Tis really wonderful to think (190) of the quantity of 


| matter that came out of the mountain in ſo ſhort a 


time, for on Thurſday the lavas ceaſed (161) running, 
and if I had not (239) examined () them myſelt 
ſince, I could not have believed it? from the place 


5 oY where I faw the! mountain (327) burſt, to. the! point 


_ where the lava ſtopped near Portici, there is to be 
ure ſeven miles, and five miles of this it travelled in 
two hours, the very road came down; notwithſtand- 
ing which, in fome places the torrent is (14) two-miles. 
| broad, and. the lava (13) 40 feet high: it took' its 
courſe through an immenſe. water channeÞthat is about 
4555 400 feet deep, and actually filled (5 1) it up in 
ſome places. Stones of a moſt enormous ſize (209) were 

5 abrown up from the mouth of the volcano near a mile 
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: high, I believe, and fell at leaſt half a mile (127) from 

it: in ſhort it is impoſſible (187). to deſcribe ſo glori 

and horrid a ſcene: for whilſt 'this (202) was get 

; on, Naples was crowded with proceſſions, women 

| with (7:1) their hair looſe and bare feet, full of eve- 

| ry ſuperſtition. - The priſoners (209) killed their 

gaoler and attempted to break out. The cardinal 
arch: biſhop's gate was (238) burnt: down, beeauſe he 
would not (32 7) bring out St. Januarius; and when he 

was brought out on Thurſday, a mob of an incredible 

number of people loaded the faint with abuſe for 5 ſuf- 
fering the mountain to frighten (43) them ſo: their 
expreſſions were—You:are a pretty ſaint protector in- 
deed I you yellow, faced fellow Þ (for the. ſilver in 

which the ſaint's head is incaſed is very much tarniſh- 
ed), and when the noiſe of the mountain ceaſed, they 
fell upon (71) their faces and thanked him fer the mi- 
racle, and (209) returned to the cathedrał ſinging 
his praiſes, and telling (48) him how handfome he wits. 
I am: ſorry to; ſay that all (85) this is actually true: 
ff nay it would fill many fheets. to tell you half (831 

of what I ſaw laſt week of this ſort. The mountain is 

now quite calm, and I believe. for the prefent (321) 
there is an end of this eruption, but E do not believe 
all the matter (2 19) is yet come out. I am very glad 

fo much is come out, and that Genariello did nor 
ſtop it ſooner; for if he had, we fhould furely have 4 
Rad an earthquake and been demoliſhed... This laſt 

eruption has fully ſatisfied my curiofity, and I ſhould: 

be as well ſatisfied, . e mountain was 100 ain 
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O T. the year A. M. 5 the iNand of 
: Rhodes: fuffened (33)-very great damages by an 


earthquake - the: walls oß tlie city, with the arſenals, 


and the narrow paſſes in the havens, where the ſhips 
of (76) that iſland were laid np, were. reduced to a 


very ruinous condition; and the famous Coloſſus, 


which (201) was eſteemed one of the wonders: of the 


Vorld, (210) was thrown down and entirely deſtroy- 
ed. (259) It is natural (169) to think that! this earth- 
quake ſpared (136) neither private nor public ſtrue- 


tures, nor even the temples: of the gods. The loſs 
fuſtained by it amounted to immenſe ſums; and the 
Rhodians, (236) reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent 
deputations to all the neighbouting princes (1569 to 
twplore their relief in that melancholy: conjuncture. An 
emulation worthy.of-praiſe, and-notito be (2389 paral- 
leled in hiſtory, (209) prevailed in favour of that de- 


plorable city : Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy 
m Egypt, (24) fignalized themfelves in a peculiar man- 


ner on that occaſion. The two former of theſe princes 
z ro) contributed above an hundred talents, and 
erected two ſtatues in the (9) public place; one of 
which (203) teprefented the people of Rhodes, and the. 


otlier thoſe of Syracuſe, the former was crowned by 
the latter, (156) to teſtify, as Poly brus obferves; that 

the Syracuſans (203) thought the opportunity (231) 
of relieving the Rhodians a favour; and obligation to 
themſel ves. Ptolemy; beſides his | 6ther. expences, 


which amounted: 10 a” very conſiderable ſutn, (209) 


ſupplied that people with 300 talents, 00, 00 buſhels 


of corn, and a ſufficient quantity of timber for (231) 


building. ten gallies of ten benches of o, add as ma- 


e of three benches, beſides an infinite quantity 


(36) of wood for other buildings; all which donations 
were (238) accompanied (41) with 3000 talents for 


(231) erecting the Coloſſus ane w. Antigonus, Seleu- 


* 


cus 
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cus, Prufis, Mithridates,. and all the Dien sn 


as well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on the oc- 
caſion. Even private perſons (209) emulated each 


2 81 


_ other in naring in this glorious act of humanity; and 


hiſtorians have recorded that a lady, (89) whoſe name 
Was ryſeis, furniſhed, from her own ſubſtance, an 
hundred thouſand a of corn. Rhodes, in conſe- 


quence of theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a fer 
years, in a. more opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ( 147) 
ſhe had ever experienced before, if we (44) e ex- 


cept | the Coloſſus. Po LF 'E 8. p. 428. 


. 
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aus commander, prifoner, they met (209) witha:ſe- 
ries of - misfortunes that induced them (169) f think 


of putting an end to ſo deſtructive a war by & ſpeedy 
peace. With this view, they began (169) to ſoften 
the rigour of Regulus's (18) confinement; and endea- 


voured to engage him (43) to go to Rome with rheir 


ambaſſadors, and to uſe his intereſt to bring about a 


peace upon moderate terms, or at leaſt an exchange of 


priſoners. Regulus obeyed (209) his maſters, and 


embarked for Rome, after having bound himſelf by 


 afolemn oath, to return to his chains, if the negotia- KY 
tion (203) did not ſucceed. The Carthaginian ſhip ar- 


rived ſafe in Italy: but when Regulus came to the 
gates of the city, he refuſed to enter them; my mis- 


fortunes, ſdid he, have made (43) me a flave'ts' the . 


Carthaginians, Tam no longer a Roman citizen. The 


ſenate always gives audience to foreigners without the 
gates. His wife Marcia (209) went out to meet him, 
and preſented (48) to him his two children: but he, 
only caſting a wü look on them, fixed (7 1) his eyes . 


on the ground, as if he thought (24) himſelf un wort 
of the embraces of his wife, and the careſſes of 


children. When the ſenators aſſembled in the Abet 


he 


Roman army, and taken Regulus, that illuſtri- 
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he was introduced to them 'with"the Carthaginian am- 
baſſadors; and, together with them, made the two 
. Propoſals (89) wherewith he was charged. 1 Con- 
keript fathers,” ſaid he, © being now a flave to the 
Cafthaginians, Jam come 0 159) to treat 'with) you 
concerning a peace, and. an exchange of Priſoners.” 
Having uttered theſe words, he, (209) began to 
withdraw, and follow the ambaſſadors, Who were 
not allowed to be preſent at the deliberations and dit. 
putes of the conſcript fathers. In vain the ſenate 
preſſed (43) him to ſtay, He gave his opinion as an 
old ſenator and conſul, and refufed to continue in the 
aſſembly, till his Ae maſters ordered (48) him : 
and then the illuſtrious ſlave (209) took his place 
among the fathers; but continued ſilent, with his 
; eyes fixed on the gtound, while the more ancient ſena- 
tors ſpoke. Wben it came to his turn to deliver his 
opinion, he addreſſed himſelf to the conſeript fathers 
in the following words: Though Lam a ſlave at 
Carthage, yet am free at Rome; and will therefore 
declare my ſentiments with "freedoms. Romans, it is 


not for your intereſt either to grant the Carthaginians 


à Peace, or to make an exchange of priſoners with 
chem, Carthage is extremely (238) exhauſted; and 
the only reaſon, why'ſhe ſues for peace is, becauſe ſhe is 
not in a condition to continue the war. Vou/ have been | 
+ vanquiſhed (440)> but once, and ($5) that, by my 
fault; a, fault which Metellus has repaired: (2 390) by a 
ſignal victory, But the Carthaginians have been ſo 
| often overcome, that they have not the courage to 
lock Rome in the face. Your allies continue peacea- 
ble, and ſerve (43) you with zeal. / But your enemies 
(18) troops conſiſt only of, mercenaries, ; who have no 
other tie than that, of intereſt, and, will ſoon be diſo- 
bliged by the republic (88); they ſerve, Carthage be- 
cg already quite deſtitute of money, to pay (48) them. 
No. Romani A, pores with Conthegy: does not, hy 
111 any 
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any means ſuit ydur intereſt, ee * 8 
90) to which the Carthaginians are reduced: I there - 


fore adviſe you to purſue the war with greater vigour 


than ever. As for the exchange of priſoners, you 
have among the Carthaginian captives ſeveral officers 
of diſtinction, who are young, and may one day com- . 
mand the enemies armies; but, as for me, I am ad- 
vanced in years, and my ' misfortunes have made me 


uſcleſs,  - Beſides, ., what gan you expect from ſoldiers . . 


who ; have been, vanquiſhed, and made faves ? Such 
men, like timorous deer that have. eſcaped out of the 
(18) hunter's toils, will ever be upon the alarm, and f 
ready to fly.“ The fenate, greatly affected (41) 
wih his diſintereſtedneſs, (67) magnanimity, and 
contempt of life, would willingly have preſerved (43) 
him, and continued the war in Africa. Some were, ph. 
opinion, that in Rome he was not obliged. (t 77).to, 
keep an oath which had beeri extorted from him in an, 
(18) enemy's country. The Pontifex Maximus 1 
ſelf, being conſulted in the caſe, (209) declared, that 
Regulus + might. continue at Rome, without (231) 
being guilty of perjury. But the noble captive, high- : 

ly neſs at (75), this, deciſion, as if his, honour ang 
(67) courage were. called in queſtion, ; declared to the 
ſenate, who (20 3) trembled to hear. (43) him peak, 
that he (44) welſknew what. 1 {anon (120) were re- 
ſerved for him at arthage; ut that (201) he, ;had ſo 
much of the true g of a Romap, {155), as to dread 
les the tortures of a cruel rack, than the ſhame of a 
liſhonourable. action, which. would follow (43). him 
to the grave. (262) © It is my duty,” faid he, © to. 
return to Carthage : let the gods take care of the. reſt.” 
This intrepidity made the. ſenate ſtill more deſir irous.. 
(231) of ſaving ſuch an hero. . (120) All means were 
made uſe of. ( 159) to make ham Rae > both by the 
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people and the ſenate. He would not even ſee his 
wife, nor ſuffer: his chleren to t- take their leave of 
him. Amidft the lamentations and tears of the whole 
city, [209] he embarked with the Carthaginian am- 
baſſadors, [158] to retutn to the place of his ſlavefy, 
with [151] as ſerene and chearful a countenance, as if 
he had been [235] going to a country- ſeat for his di- 
verſion. The Carthaginians' were ſo enraged againſt 
him, that [209] they invented new torments to ſatisfy 
their revenge. Firſt, they cut off [74] his eye-lids; 
keeping him for a while in a dark dungeon, and then 
bringing him out, and expoſing him to the ſ un at noon- 
day. After [8 5] this, they fut him up in a kind of 
cheſt, ſtuck [328] with nails, having their points in- 
| wards, fo that he could: [136] neither fit nor lean, - 
without great torment; and there ' they ſuffered" him 


to die 7 5 with hinger, anguiſh, and Frame of 8 
apr t. IB 45 
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78 I. King of b England 0 Hey was a mo- 
narch (89) whoſe PRI (42) condul fortune, 
and death, by powerfull 7 engaging the oppoſite i in- 
tereſts of men, have given riſe (10) to bitter and 
irreconcileable conteſts. 'Regarded as the mattyr to 
church and ſtate, the patron of the clergy, the ſup- 
port of the nobility, we behold (43) him, in the 
repreſentations of a conſiderable party, adorned (41) 
with every flower of panegyric. By the bigots of a 
different perſuaſion his memory, notwithſtanding the 
tribute (88) he paid to his errors, is (231) held in 
the higheſt Aen. Without (231) approving or 
condemning either party, this we may aſſert as an in- 
conteſtible truth, that he (209) bore his fate, unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of princes, with a magnanimity 
that would have done honour to the beſt cauſe (327) 
in the world. (85) This will appear by a conciſe 


recital 
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recital of his trial, (67) condemnation, and execu- 


tion, with which _ Engliſhman ought to be ac- 
quainted. | 

During the preparative meaſures (185) to vring the | 
king to a trial, he, by the direction of the army, [209] 
was removed from Hurſt Caſtle to Windſor ; by the 
ſame authority (which at this time was ſupreme) eve- 
ry ſymbol of royalty [120] was withdrawn, and it 


was commanded that he ſhould be ſerved by his atten- 


dants without ceremony. From the ſecond of January 
1648, to the 19th of the ſame month, the terms of 
the important trial had been adjuſting. The ſpecial 
commiſſion was compoſed of the prime officers of the 
army, ſeveral members of the lower houſe, and ſeve- 
ral citizens of London: [203] it conſiſted of one 


hundred and thirty-three perſons, and was nominated 


the high court of juſtice. Bradſhaw, a lawyer of 


note, [289] was by his fellow commiſſioners elected 


preſident : Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people: 
Doriſlaus, Steel and Aſk affiſtants to the court. [20] 
Weſtminſter Hall was fitted up for their [234] ſitting ; 
and the ceremony, with which the whole tranſa&ion 
was [238] conduQted, correſponded in pomp and dig- 
nity to the ſingular, the great occaſion; a ſovereign 


prince brought before the tribunal of his own ſubjects, 


and tried by their delegates for his miſ-government 


and breach of truſt. Deudy, the ſerjeant at arms to 


the || houſe of commons, by beat of drum and ſound 


of trumpet, [328] had, in the palace-yard, at the 


old Exchange, and at Cheapſide, proclaimed to the 


people the time when the commiſſioners of the high 


court of juſtice commenced [234] ſitting 3 and that 


all [80] thoſe who had any __ [169]. to ſay againſt 


the king would be heard. 
On the 20th of January the commiſſioners [209] 


| proceeded in ſtate from the Painted Chamber to Weſt- 


minſter Hall. Colonel Humphry [201] carried the 
Cc - ſword 
I Chambre Baſſe. 
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ſword before the preſident, ſerjeant Deudy the mace, 
and twenty gentlemen (commanded by colonel Fox) 
attended as his guard of partizans. 'The royal pri- 
ſoner, who had been removed from Windſor to St. 
James's, was, by a ſtrong guard of muſqueteers, con- 
veyed by water to Weſtminſter Hall. A chair of [o] 
crimſon velvet [120] was prepared for him without 
the bar, and thirty officers and gentlemen [203] wait- 
ed with halberts behind it. The ſolicitor of the com- 
' mons, in his charge againſt the king, repreſented, that 


Charles Stuart, being admitted king of England, and 


entruſted with a limited power, had, with the wicked 
deſign | 156] to erect an [10] unlimited and tyrannical 
government, traiterouſly and a ane levied war 
againſt the people and their reprefentatives : that on 
behalf of the people, he did, for this treaſonable 
breach of truſt, [203] impeach [43] him as a tyrant, 


a traitor, a ee and a public and implacable ene- 


my to the common wealth. 

On the concluſion of the charge, the king [209] 
demanded by what authority he was brought before 
[76] that court? He told the commiſſioners | 159] 


tio remember [321] he was their king, their lawful - 


king, and to beware of the fins with which they were 


| going to ſtain [24] themſelves, and the land. [329] 


He was anſwered by the preſident, that he was tried 
in the name and by the authority. of the parliament 
aſſembled and the good people cf England. Charles 

.þ209] objected, that both king and houſe of lords 
were neceſſary to conſtitute a parliament : he had 
a traſt, he ſaid, committed [48] to him by God, by 
old and lawful deſcent ; and he would not betray [s1] 
it to anſwer to [10] anew and unlawful authority. He 
[44] again bade the commiſſioners [159] remember 
he was their hereditary ſovereign ; and that the 


Whole authority of the ſtate, when free and united, 


[23] was not entitled L175] to try bim. who [2031 
| | derived 


. 
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derived his dignity from the ſupreme Majeſty of hea- 
ven: that, admitting theſe extravagant principles, 
which place the origin of power in the people, the 


court could plead no ere delegated by the people, 
unleſs the conſent of every individual, down to the 


meaneſt, the moſt ignorant peaſant, [2 16] had been ""M 


previouſly aſked and obtained. [250] There was no 
juriſdiction on earth that could try a king: the” au- 
thority of the obedience to kings was clearly war- 
ranted and ſtrictly commanded both in the old 
and new teſtament; this, if denied, he was ready 
inſtantly [195] to prove; where the word of a 
king was there [270] was power, and who might 
ſay [48] unto him what doeſt thou?“ He owned, he 


ſaid, he was entruſted; a ſacred truſt had been com> 


mitted to him by God, the liberties of his people, 
which he would not betray by recognizing a power 
founded on violence, and ufurpation. He [198] had 
taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life in defence 
of [o] public liberty, in defence of the conſtitution, 
in defence of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
and was willing to ſeal [41] with his blood thoſe pre- 
cious rights for which he had fo long in vain contend- 
ed. To [18] the king's aſſertion, that he had 
taken up arms [158] to defend the liberty of the 


conſtitution, and that he now pleaded for the rights -' 


and freedom of all his ſubjects, the preſident [209] _ 


returned, [323] © How great a friend, Sir, you have 2 
been. to the laws and liberties of the people, let all 


England and the world judge: your actions have ſuf- 
ficiently declared it, and your meaning has been writ- 
ten in bloody characters throughout the kingdom.” 
The court | 329] was reminded by the priſoner, that 
the laws of England determined the king could do no 
wrong; however, he was able, he ſaid, by the moſt 
ſatisfactory reaſons to juſtify his conduct, but [266] 
muſt forego the apology of his innocence, leſt by rati- 

G - fying 
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| fying an authority no better founded than that of rob- 


bers and pirates, he ſhould be juſtly branded as the 


betrayer, inſtead of ae as the martyr, of the 
conſtitution. 
Three ſeveral days the king v was produced before the 
court, and as often urged [159] to anſwer to his charge. 
'The fourth, on his conſtantly [234] perſiſting to de- 
cline its juriſdiction, the commiſſioners [209] examin- 
ed witneſſes, by whom it was proved, that the king had 
appeared in arms againſt his people. Before the paſ- 
ſing ſentence Charles [44] earneſtly deſired to be ad- 
mitted to a conference with the two houſes : he had 
ſomething [169] to propoſe, he ſaid, which he was ſure 
would be for the welfare of the kingdom and liberty 
of the ſubject. [119] It was ſuppoſed that he intend- 
ed to offer [159] to reſign the crown to his ſon; and 


Tome of the commiſſioners preſſed that he might be 


heard. [85] This was not the opinion of the ma- 
jority; and the commiſſioners returning from the court 
of ' wards, where they had adjourned [58] to conſult 
on the king's propoſal, acquainted the priſoner, that 


His requeſt was conſidered as a delay of juſtice. The 


preſident [209] paſſed ſentence of death, by ſevering 


the head from the body; and all the members of the 


court [209] ſtood up in token of approbation. - 
Three days [120] only were allowed the king be- 


tween his ſentence and [67] execution. This interval 


he [2cg] paſſed in reading and devotion, and preſerv- 
ed, from the time when his intended fate [120] was 


| made known [48] to him, to his laſt moments, a per- | 
fect tranquillity and compoſure, nor can his bittereſt 


enemies deny, that in his conduct under the dreadful 


apprehenſion of a violent death, was united the mag - 


nanimity of heroiſm, with the patience of martyr- 


dom | 
'The ſcaffold for execution was 8 hore the 


palace of Whitehall. [1 20] Care was taken that it 


| ſhould 


ſhould be ſufficiently ſurrounded with ſoldiers, [158] 
to prevent diſorder or interruption ; and the king, 
finding himſelf ſhut out from the hearing of the people, 
addreſſed a ſpeech to colonel Tomlinſon, the comman- 
der of the guard, in which he aſſerted his innocence in 
the war [88] he had levied, termed [51] it defenſive; 
accuſed the parliament [233] of having firſt enliſted 


forces; and averred that he had no other object in his 
military operations than [156] to preſerve entire that 


authority which had been tranſmitted [48] to him by 
his anceſtors ; inſiſted on a perfect innocence towards 
his people; forgave his enemies; and exhorted the 
people [169] to return to the paths of obedience," and 
to ſubmit to the government of their lawful ſovereign, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor. . | 11 


Biſhop Juxon, [89] whoſe attendance the king had 


very particularly and earneſtly deſired, [209] remem- 


| bered his maſter, that the people would expect him 


to make ſome declaration on the point of religion. On 
[8 5] this'the king very earneſtly proteſted, that he 
had ever lived, and now [203] died in the religion of 
the church of England. Whilſt he [235] was pre+ 
paring for execution, the biſhop poured out a fewlife+ 
leſs exhortations ; to theſe the king returned; I go 


from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 


no diſturbance can have place.” Then laying [74 
his head upon the block, the executioner (whoſe face 


cutions, criedaloud, * This is the head of a traitor.““. 
Thus, by a fate unparalleled in the annals of prin- 


ces, terminated the unfortunate life and turbulent 


reign of Charles Stuart, king of England. To a mind 


* Unleſs we except that of Agis, king of Sparta. 
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tened by habits of amuſement, and intoxicated with 
ideas of ſelf-importance, the tranſition from royal 


pomp to a priſon, from eaſy, gay and luxurious [10] 


life, to a premature and violent death by the hands of 


an executioner, are puniſhments ſo ſharp and affect- 
ing, that we are apt 17 5 to dwell on his hardſhips, and 
forget his crimes; to throw the mantle of oblivion 
over the dark parts of his character, and only to re- 
member that he [209] bore his ſufferings in a manner 
which would have done honour to the beſt cauſe. 


i. " 
* — * * 


* 


ARCUS Brutus, the [9] Roman general, 
was of an extraordinary mild diſpoſition and 
nt magnanimity, and therefore, 'before he began 
hoſtilities, ſent to the Lycians, [158] to demand a 
ſupply of men and money; but the Lycians, deſpiſ- 
ing his humanity and [67] good nature, would hearken 
to no terms: fo that Brutus | 209] was forced, againſt 
his will, to lay ſiege to Xanthus,their capital city, which 
he foreſaw [210] would bring innumerable evils on a 

[10] brave and gallant people. [7] The beſieged 
' [aog made a moſt vigorous defence, and behaved in 
their ſallies with unparalleled bravery, but were al- 
ways [238] repulſed with great loſs. The next day, 
about noon, they [209] made another fally, ſet fire 
to the engines of their enemies, and retired in great 
haſte within the walls. The Romans purſued [43] 
them cloſe, and entered the city to the number of two 
thouſand, with the beſieged ; but the port-cullis fall- 
ing, either by a ſtratagem of the enemy, or by acct- 
dent, many of the Romans were cruſhed. to pieces, 
and the reſt ſhut in without any poſſible means [233] 
of retiring, or receiving the leaſt aſſiſtance from their 
friends. In this deſperate condition they reſolved at 
leaſt [159] to fell their lives dear; and with this 
view NN in 800d order through ſhowers of darts 
- | to 
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to a temple dedicated to Sarpedon, king of Lycia, who 
Was ſuppoſed to have been killed in the Trojan war. 
There [209] they fortified themſelves, and ſuſtained 
a ſiege in the heart of the city. In the mean time 


Brutus and his men exerted their utmoſt efforts [168 


to relieve their fellow-ſoldiers ; but all their endea- 
vours were to no effect, the Xanthians defending it 
with a bravery and reſolution which ſurpriſed the Ro- 
mans themſelves. Some ſparks of fire being [238] 
carried by a violent wind from the machines, which 
[203] burnt with great fierceneſs, to the battlements, 


and from thence to the adjoining houſes, the flame 


[209] was ſoon ſpread all over-the city, and the con- 
flagration became general. Brutus, fearing [321] the 


whole would be deſtroyed, ordered his ſoldiers [I 59] | 


to lay aſide all thoughts of revenge, and aſſiſt the in- 
habitants [170] in quenching the fire. Perceiving the 
flames blaze out in different parts of the city in a moſt 
frightful manner, he |209] mounted his horſe, and 
riding round the walls, ſtretched forth [71] his. hand 


to the inhabitants, begging of them that they would 


ſpare their own lives, and fave their town : but his in- 


treaties were not regarded. The Xanthians were immo- 


vablydetermined not to out- live the lofs of their liberty, 
and therefore repulſed, with ſhowers of arrows, the Ro- 


mans whom the good-natured general ſent to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. Nay, they themſelves gathering together 


reeds, wood, and other combuſtible matter, ſpread 
the fire over the whole city, feeding [5 1] it with what 


fewel [68] they could get. Some of them cut the. 
throats of their wives, their children, and their flaves, 


before the ſoldiers [18] faces, and then leaped into 
the flames. Not only the men, but the women, nay, 
even the children ran like wild beaſts on the enemies 


ſwords, or threw themſelves headlong from the top of 
the walls. Some children [120] were ſeen offering 


[71 their — or opening their breaſts to their 


fathers ; | 
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fathers ſwords, and begging [321] they would take 
away that life which they had [239] given. When 
the city was almoſt wholly [238] reduced to aſhes, a 
woman was found, who had hanged herſelf with her 
young child faſtened to her neck, and the torch in [71] 

her hand, with which the had ſet fire to her own 
houſe. When [83] this was related to Brutus, he 
| burſt into tears, and declining to ſee ſo tragical an ob- 
je, he proclaimed a reward to any ſoldier who ſhould 
ſavea Xanthian ; but, with all his care and [67] good- 
nature, he could only preſerve one hundred and fifty; 
and thoſe much _—_ their wall. 


T* Patagons are firſt [238] mentioned in the 

account of a voyage for new diſcoveries, under- 
taken by Magellan in the year 1519. The words in 
Harris's | 18] abridgment of this account are theſe : 
«© When they had croſſed the line, and the ſouth | 20] 
| pole appeared above the horizon, they [209] held on 
their ſouth courſe, and came upon the Main of Brazil, 
about that part of it which hes in twenty-two degrees. 
They obſerved [51] it to be all one continued tract of 
land, higher from the cape St. Auguſtine, which is in 
this part of the country. Having made two degrees 


and a half more ſouth latitude, they fell in with a | 


country [256] inhabited by a wild fort of people: 
They were of prodigious ſtature, fierce and barbarous, 
[200] made a horrible roaring noiſe, more like bulls 
than human creatures ; and yet with all that mighty 
bulk were ſo nimble and light of foot that none of the 
Spaniards or Portugueſe could overtake them. [43] 
The next advance was to 49 degrees and a half 
ſouth latitude ; here they were ſhut up by hard wea- 
ther, and forced [178] to take up their winter quar- 
ters for no leſs than five months. They for a long 
time [209] believed the country to be geo 
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but at length a ſavage of the neighbouring parts 
came up [158] to give them a viſit z he was a 
briſk jolly fellow, merrily diſpoſed, fioging and danc- 
ing all the way he came; being got to the haven, he 
ſtood [125] there, and threw duſt upon [71] his head, 
upon which ſome people went aſhore [49] to him, 
who alſo throwing duſt upon their heads, he came 
with them to the ſhip without fear or ſuſpicion. 'The 
head of one of Magellan's middle-ſized men reach- 
ed [140] but to his waiſt, and he was proportionably 
big; his body [200] was formidably painted all over, 
eſpecially [71] his face. A ſtag's horn was drawn 
upon each cheek, and great red circles round his eyes; 
his colours were otherwiſe moſtly yellow, only his hair 
was white, For his apparel, he had the ſkin of a 
beaſt clumfily ſewed together, but a beaſt as ſtrange as 
that was that wore it; every way unaccountable, nei- 
ther mule, horſe, nor camel, but ſomething of every 
one, the ears of the firſt, che tail of the ſecond, and 
the ſhape and body of the laſt; it was one entire ſuit, 
all of one piece from head to foot; as his breaſt and 


back were covered with it above, ſo his legs and feet 


were wrapped up in it below. The arms that he. 
brought with him, were a ſtout bow and arrow. The 
ſtrings of the bow was a gut or ſinew of the beaſt 
whoſe ſkin covered him, and the arrows were tipped 
with ſharp ftones. 

Magellan, the admiral, made bien [326] eat and 
drink, and he enjoyed himſelf very comfortably till he 
happened to peep into a looking-glaſs that [119] was 
given him among other trifles : This put him into a 
fright [89] from which he could not eaſily recover, ſo 
that ſtarting back with violence, he threw two of the 


men who [203] ftood by him to the ground. This 


giant, however, fared ſo well, notwithſtanding his 
fright by the looking-glaſs, that the Spaniards had 

quickly the company of more; one in particular made 
| himſelf 
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himſelf mighty familiar, and ſnewed ſo much pleaſan- 


try and good humour that the Europeans were greatly 


Pleaſed [41] with his company. 
Magellan was deſirous [231] of making ſome of the 
gigantic people priſoners, and with this view his crew 
filled their hands with toys and things that pleaſed them; 
and in the mean time put iron ſhackles upon [71] their 
legs; at firſt they thought them fine play-things as 
well [151] as the reſt, and were pleaſed with their 


gingling ſound ; but, when they found themſelves | 


hampered and betrayed, they implored the aid of ſome 
[x o] ſuperior and inviſible being, by the name of Sete- 
bos; upon this occaſion their ſtrength appeared to be 
proportionable to their bulk, for one of them defeat- 


ed the utmoſt efforts of nine men, and though they had 
"him down, and tied his hands tightly, yet [209] he 


freed himſelf from his bonds, and got looſe, in ſpite of 
all their endeavours [158] to detain him. Their ap- 


petite is alſo in proportion to their ſtrength ; the ad- 


miral gave [48] them the name of Patagons. They 
tie up their hair, though it is ſhort, with a cotton 


lace. They have no fixed habitations, but certain 


moveable cottages, which they carry from place to 
place as their fancy leads them; their cottages are 
covered with the ſame ſkin that [71] covers their 
body. A certain ſweet root which they call by the 
name they give to bread, capar, is a conſiderable part 
of their food; what fleſh they eat is [238] devoured 
Ta W. 

They practiſe phyſic [140] rh in two articles, vo- 
miting and phlebotomy, and both in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. To vomit, they thruſt an arrow a 
ſoot and half down the throat; and [158] to bleed, 
they give the part affected, whether leg, arm, or face, 
a good chop with ſome ſharp inſtrument.“ 
Such is the account of the Patagons, as given by 
enn, Who ys [327] | he has taken the utmoſt pains 
to 
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to give it in the cleareſt manner poſſible, by compar- 


ing all the different relations of the Portugueſe and 
Spaniſh writers; and it is to be hoped that no man 
can read the account of the violence and perfidy prac- 
tiſed againſt theſe blameleſs, friendly, unſuſpecting peo- 


ple, without indignation. Harris, however, ſuffers it to 


paſs without animadverſion; and probably deſcribed 
this attempt of Magellan to betray the confidence of a 
reaſonable being, and to force him into exile and 
miſery, with as much phlegm as he would [234] the 
ſnaring a tyger, or hooking a fiſh. . 

Magellan himſelf was afterwards killed i in an hoſtile 
attempt to extort tribute from a king of Mathan, or 
Matahan, one of the Ladrone Iſlands, to which he 


had juſt as much right as the king of Mathan had [160] 


to expect a tribute from Spain. 

The Patagons are next mentioned in an account 
of the voyage of Sir Francis Drake ; but in Harris's 
epiiome their ſtature is not particularly aſcertained. 


The paragraph relating to them W only. as fol- 


lows : 

In ſailing ſouth from the river of Plate; in 9 
tude 36 S. they came to a good bay, in which [200] 
were ſeveral petty iſlands; the admiral being on ſhore 
in one of theſe iſlands, the people came dancing and 


leaping about him, and were very free to trade; they 


were a comely ſtrong- bodied people, very ſwift of foot, 


and of a briſk lively conſtitution'; their faces were 


{238] painted, and their apparel only a [234] covering 
of the ſkins of beaſts, with the fur on about their 


. waiſts, and ſomething wreathed about their heads; 


they had bows an ell [11] long, but no more than 
two arrows a-piece : They ſeemed not altogether ig- 
norant of martial diſcipline,, as appeared by their me- 
thod of ordering and ranging their men. They were 
the nation which Magellan called Patagons.” 


The 
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The latitude of this ifland is not particularly menti- 
oned; [266] it muſt have been about 46 or 47. [250] 
'T dere is ſome difference in the accounts of their cloath- 
ing; Magellan ſays they were cloathed from head to t 
| foot ; Drake, that they were covered [142] only 
round the waiſt, and upon the head; but [85] this 
may eaſily be accounted for, becauſe Magellan win- 
tered with them, and Drake ſaw them in ſummer. 
Theſe giants are next [120] mentioned in an ac- 
count of a voyage round the world, by Sir Thomas 
Cavendiſh : Of which Harris's epitome is as follows. 

„ Sailing from Cape Frio, in the Braſils, they fell 
in upon the coaſt of America, in 47 d. 20 m. north. 
They proceeded to port Deſire, in latitude 50. Here 
the ſavages wounded two of the company with their 
arrows, which are made of cane, headed with flints. A 
wild and rude fort of creatures they were; and, as it 
ſeemed, of a gigantic race, the meaſure of one of their 
feet being 18 inches in length, which reckoning-by the 
uſual proportion, will give about 7 feet and an half 
for their ſtature.” Harris ſays that this agrees very 
exactly with the account given [127] of them by Ma- 
gellan, but in his epitome of Magellan's account he 
ſays that the head of one of his middle-ſized men [203] 
reached but to the Patagonian' s waiſt; which, ſuppo- 
ſing Magellan's man to be [144] but [12] 5 feet 6 

Inches high, will make the Patagonian 9 at leaſt. He 
ſays, indeed, that Magellan gave them the name of 
Patagons, becauſe their ſtature was five cubits, or 
ſeven feet ſix; but, if ſo, his own account is inconſiſt- 
ent with itſelf, neither has he told us in what language 
Patagon expreſſes this ſtature. 

Oliver Noort, the firſt Dutchman that Attempted a 
voyage round the world, performed his expedition be- 
tween the years 1 598 and 160, and the account [88] 

e 
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be gives of the inhabitants of theſe, parts, kanten 
by Harris, is to the following effect: 

« He went up the river at Port Neſire, and going on, 
| ſhore, found beaſts like ſtags and buffaloes, alſo ſome, 
ſavages, who, he ſays, were tall portly men, painted, 
and armed with (328) ſhort bows and \AFTOWS, that 
were headed with ſtone. _ h 

Theſe beaſts like buffaloes probably furniſhed the 
eins that Magellan deſcribed to have the ears of an aſs, 
the tail of a horſe, and the ſhape of a camel, for the 
buffalo has a bunch upon his bac. 

Having afterwards entered the Streights, they ſaw. 
ſome men upon two iſlands, near a cape which is here 
called cape Naſſau. There is no cape marked either 
in the chart or map prefixed to Harris's collection by 
that name, nor has he told us to which of the capes” 
that are marked this name was given by the Dutch. 
Theſe ſavages having now, by ſad experience, been 
taught to regard every European as an enemy, ſhook 
their weapons againſt the Dutch, in hopes to prevent 
(234) their landing. The Dutch, however, did land 
, Upon one of the iſlands, and the poor Indians retreat 
ing, they purſued them to the cave which (203) con- 
tained their wives and children, and killed every one of 
them. When theſe ruffians ruſhed in, the women 
covered their infants with their own bodies, that they 
might receive the firſt ſtab; the Dutch did not, in- 
deed, murder. theſe forlorn and. defenceleſs wretches 
in cold blood, but having butchered the fathers and 
huſbands, they took away fix of the children, four 
boys and two girls, and carried them on ſhipboard. 
(259) It is. impoſſible for any man, whole feelings of 
humanity have. not been obtunded by ſelfiſhneſs or ſu- 
perſtition, (1 56) to read the accounts of the diſcove- 
ries and ſettlements of the people of Europe, in other 
parts of the world, (231) without regretting their ſuc- 
ceſs, and 1 "that 8 bag all periſhed in the at- 


tempt. 
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tempt. In theſe expeditions they have filled the earth 
(328) with violence, and, as far as their influence 
could extend, diffuſed wickedneſs and miſery, by every 
violation of the laws of nature, that the moſt wanton 
cruelty and ſordid avarice could prompt, while they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from thoſe (80) whom they 
(203) deſtroyed, and enſlaved, by the name of chriſ- 
tians, and gloried in the refinements of honour, which, 
looking down upon mere moral obligation, pretends 

to merit beyond the limits of duty. | 

One of the boys thus brought on board Van Noort's 

fleet, (209) learnt the Dutch language, and gave in- 
telligence to the following effect: that the inhabitants 
of the continent near the ifland from which he had been 
taken, were divided into different tribes ; that three 
of theſe tribes, which he diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Kemenetes, Kenekin, and Karaicks, were of the 
common ſize, but broader breaſted and painted all over; 
and that there was another tribe, which he called Ti- 
riminen, who were of a gigantic ſtature, being 10 or 
12 feet high, and continually at war with the other 
tribes. 

This boy gave an account of ihe cloathing and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants of this country, very diffe- 
rent from thoſe already tranſcribed ; for he ſaid 
the men wore their hair long, that the women 
were ſhaved, and that both went naked, except a 
cloak of Penguin s ſkins, which reached to their waiſt. 

Sebald de Weert, another Dutchman, failed to the 
Streights of Magellan in 1598, and in his account are 
the following particulars. He detached two ſloops to 
an iſland near the mouth of the Streights, (158) 
to catch ſea- dogs. When theſe ſloops came near the 
| ſhore, they (209) perceived ſeven canoes, with ſava- 
ges on board, that (13) were ten or eleven feet high, 
of a reddiſh colour, and with long hair. T hey are far- 


ther «pars as being naked, except one who * a 
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ſea - dog's ſkin About his ſhoulders : and it is remarkable 
that de Weert was on this coaſt. in May, which is 
there (20) a winter month. | | 

In the account given of the voyage of George Spil- 
bergen, we (119) are told that on the coaſt of Terra 
del Fuego, which is to the ſouth of Magellan's 
Streights, his people (209) ſaw a man of a gigantic 
ſtature, climbing the hills to take a view of the fleet, 
but, though they went on ſhore, they ſaw no other 
human inhabitant z they ſaw, however, ſeveral graves 
containing bodies of the ordinary ſize, or rather below 
it; and the ſavages they ſaw. from time to time in ca- 
noes, appeared to be under ſix feet high. ; 
In. the. hiſtory of the voyage of Capt. Ganley, an 
Engliſhman, which was undertaken in 1683, we have 
an account of giants indeed, but in a country very 
diſtant from Patagonia. In lat. 13 deg. 30 min, north, 
and about 143 eaſt longitude, hes the ind of Quade : 
rolſeffion. * the Spaniards, es tad: a ova 201 
garriſon there. The Indian inhabitants of this ifland, 
Cowley ſays, were all well: made, active, vigorous, 
and ſome of them ſeven feet and an half high. Capt. 
Cowley. took, as he ſays, four of theſe. infidels priſo- 
ners, which, to be fure, being himſelt a good chriſtian, 
he had a right (162) to do; and it appears by the ſequel 
of the account, that he treated (43) them as other 
good chriſtians had treated infidels, which ſtrength or 
cunning had put into their power. We brought 
them on board, ſays he, (7x). tying their hands behind 
them, but they had not been long (125) there before 
three of them leapt- overboard into the ſea,” ſwimmi 
away from the ſhip with their hands bound behind 
them; we ſent a boat after them, and found that a 
ſtrong man at the firſt; blow eould not penetrate. their 
kins with a cutlaſs. One of them had received, in my 
judgment, forty ſhats in his body before be died, and 
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the laſt of the three that was killed had ſwam a good 
Engliſh mile, though his hands were not only tied | 
behind him, but his arms pinioned. “ 
Thus it appears that theſe three poor naked wretches 
were all murdered in cold blood, becauſe they en- 
deavoured to eſcape from thofe, who, without provo- 
cation, had injuriouſly and cruelly ſeized them by 
violence, in their native country, and (235) were car- 
Tying them as flaves into exile. . 
In an account of Capt. George Shelvock's 
voyage, which was undertaken in the year 1719, 
(2 50) there is the following paragraph. —“ M. Frezier 
ges (48) us an account that the Indians inhabiting 
the continent to the ſouth of this iſland (the iſland of 
Chiloe, which lies off the coaſt of Chili, about lat. 
42 S. and long. about 72 W. of London) are called 
Chronos, that they go quite naked, and that in the 
inland part there is a race of men of an extraordinary 
. fize, called Cacabues, who being in amity with the 
Chronos, have ſometimes come with them to the 
_ dwellings of the Spaniards at Chiloe. He adds, that 
he was eredibly informed by ſeveral who had been eye- 
witneſſes, that ſome were about nine or ten feet high. 
Who Frezier was, Mr. Harris, though he quotes 
him, does not tell us. His ſtory is certainly fabulous, 
for the whole coaſt of Chili, and the iſland of Chiloe, 
- Having been long in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, the 
exiſtence of a gigantic race in thoſe parts, if real, 
would have been long out of doubt, The fame objecti- 
on lies againſt the account given of the Indian natives of 
Guam, by Cowley. The giants, four of whom he 
| fays he took priſoners, and three (89) of whom he 
"murdered, muft have. been familiar to the Spaniards, 
and conſequently, their exiſtence recorded by Spaniſh 
writers of credit, ſo as to make the fact as well known | 
and believed as the exiſtence of the iſland itſelf. 
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E N IEC A. tells (48) us, that Setratth bete 
his friends (1 59) to apprize him whenever they 
(204) faw him ready (175) to fall into a paſſion, and 
that he had given them that privilege over him which 
he took himſelf with them +. Indeed the beſt time 
(156) to call in aid againſt rage and anger, that have 
too violent and ſudden power over us, is when we are 
yet ourſelves and in cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, 
the, beſt animadverſion, he either (198) ſoftened his 
tone or was ſilent. Finding himſelf in great emotion 
againſt a ſlave, 1 would beat (43) you, ſays he, if 

I were not angry.” Having received a box on the 
ear, he contented-himſelf, (156) with only faying 
with a ſmile, It is a misfortune (130) not to know 
when to put on an helmet,” Socrates meeting a gen- 
tleman of rank in the ſtreet, ſaluted him,. but the gen 
tleman took no notice of it. His friends in company, 
obſerving (8 3) what paſſed, told the philoſopher, r 
they were ſo exaſperated, at the man's incivility, that 
they had a good mind to reſent it.” But he (44) very 
calmly made anſwer, “ If you meet any perſon on the 
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road in a worſe habit of body.than yourſelf, would you 
: think that you had reaſon (163) to be enraged at him WM 
9 on that account ? if not, pray then, what greater rea- "ns 
? fon can you have (163) for being incenſed at a man of b 
* a worſe habit of mind than any of yourſelves.” But 1 
TY without going out (280) of his houſe, he found enough. 1 
i (157) to exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Xan- 
of tippe, his wife, put (51) it to the ſevereſt proofs, by 
ber captious, paſſionate, violent (10) diſpoſition. Ne- 
5 ver was woman of ſo furious and fantaſtical a ſpirit, 
. | and fo bad N (2 50) There was no kind of abuſe 
h A 00 
n | » Stnecs de Tra, 1. 4. c. =" | 

' = + Contra potens malum & apud nos gratoſum,dumon- 
A BE fpicimus, & noftri ſumus, advocemus. 
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or injurious treatment which (191) he did not experi- 
ence from her, She was once ſo tranſported (328) 
with rage againſt him, that ſhetore off his cloak in the 
open ſtreet. Whereupon his friends told (46) him, 
that ſuch treatment was inſufferable, and that he ought 
to give her a ſevere drubbing for it. Ves, a: fine 
piece of ſport indeed, ſays he, whilſt ſhe and (46) I 
were buffeting one another, you in your turns, I ſup- 
poſe, would animate us on to the combat; while one 
cried out, Well done, Socrates, another would ſay, 
Well hit, Xantippe.“ At another time, having vent- 


ed all the reproaches (88) her fury could ſuggeſt, he | 


(209) went out and fat before the door. His calm and 
unconcerned behaviour did (140) but iritate her ſo 
much the more t, and in the exceſs af her rage ſhe ran 
up to her bed- chamber, and ſaluted him (41) with 
a plentiful ſhower. from the window; at which ne 
(142) only laughed, and ſaid, That ſo much thun- 
der muſt needs produce rain 1. Alcibiades, his friend, 
talking with him one day about his wife, told him, 
(321) he wondered how he could bear ſuch an ever- 
laſting ſcold in the ſame houſe with him? he replied, 
4 I have ſo accuſtomed myſelf (175) to expect it, that 
it now offends me no more than the noiſe of the carria- 
ges in the ſtreets.” The ſame diſpoſition- of mind was 
viſible in ether reſpects, and. continued with him to 
His laſt moments. When he was told that the Athe- 
nians had condemned him to die, he replied, without 
the leaſt emotion, and Nature them.“ Apollodo- 
rus, one of His friends and diſciples, having expreſſed 
his grief for his dying innocent, What, replied he, 
with a ſmile,. would you have had: me die guilty?“ 
The ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of 
"Socrates in the leaſt. © I am going,” ſays he, ad- 
drefling himſelf to his judges with a:noble tranquillity, 
| ; * ⁵;ñů2 ;; 
F Davantage. J. Diog, in Socrat. F Plato in Apo- 
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ec to ſuffer death by your order, to which nature had 
condemned me from the firſt moment of my birth; 
but my aecuſers will ſuffer no leſs from infamy and 
injuſtice by the decrees of truth.” When the deadly 
potion (120) was brought him, he drank (51) it off with 
anamazing tranquillity and a ſerenity of aſpe& not to 
be (238) expreſſed or even conceived. —Till- then his 
friends, with great violence to themſelves, had refrain- 


ed from tears, but after he had: drank the poiſon, they | | 


were no longer their own maſters, and wept abundant». 
ly. Apollodorus, who had, been in tears for ſome 
time, began then to. lament with ſuch exceſſive grief, 

as pierced the hearts of all that were preſent. So- 
crates alone remained unmoved,. and. even. reprov- 
ed his friends, though | with. his uſual mild 
neſs and good- nature, What (2 3 5) are you. 
. doing,” ſaid he to them, I admire at you. Ah !. 
what is become of your virtue? was it not for this F 
ſent away the women, that they might not fall into. 
theſe weakneſſes; for I have always heard ſay that we 
ought to die peaceably. and bleſſing the gods? Be at 
eaſe, I beg of you, and ſhew more (36) conſtaney and 
reſolution.“' Thus died Socrates, the wiſeſt and the 

beſt e the an world could om boaſt thy of. 
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ing informed that his ſecond ſon Domitian had. 
e himſelf to the moſt exceſſive debauchery,. 
and aſſumed. more (36) authority than became a youn- 
ger prince of the blood, was incenſed-againſt him to a 


molt violent degree. (85). This being obſerved by his 


eldeſt ſon Pitus, the latter (209) intereſted. himſelf, in 
the moſt preſſing. manner, in behalf of his brother; 
conjuring the Emperor, 159) not to yield too. haſtily to 


the accuſations of-a ſet. of malicious informers. s 


Four own ſon, continued the prince, it is (140) but- 
juſt that 1 * ſhould be (151) as ou ard indulgent. 
. = 
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as the prudence of a father will permit. Our fleets 
and (67) legions are not ſuch effectual bulwarks (1 57) 
to defend and ſupport the imperial dignity, as a nume- 
rous and flouriſhing (10) iſſue in the imperial houſe. 
The number of our friends is diminiſhed by time; 
they (44) often deſert (4.3) us, (158) to follow the al- 
lurements of a more promiſing fortune; or, becauſe 
we cannot, or do not chuſe (159) to gratify their,wiſhes: 
but; from our own offspring, we may expect the 
firmeſt aſſiſtance, and the moſt unſhaken fidelity. In 
our proſperity, we may find many who are willing to 


ſhare our joys; but our neareſt relations alone will 


hardly condole with us in our adverſities : nay, even 
between brethren themſelves, that mutual concord and 
unanimity, upon which their happineſs depends, will 
not (235) be laſting, if they have not the affec- | 
tion of their common parent, to ſupport their union 
Veſpaſian, though not entirely reconciled to Domitian, 
by this tender expoſtulation, (209) ſubmitted to relax 
his ſeverity ; but he was charmed (41) with the affec- 
tionate benevolence of Titus, and admired the good- 
neſs of his heart. After the death of the emperor, 
the government devolved upon Titus: but the unna- 
tural Domitian pretended to an equal ſhare (12 5) in it; 
and, (158) to ſypport his claim, raiſed great diſtur- 
bances i in the city, by giving out, that his father had 
left him partner in the empire, but that his will had 
been falſified by the injurigus artifices of his rival. 
Titus, however, could not prevail upon himſelf either 
to puniſn or baniſh him, notwithſtanding his ingrati- 
_ tude and villainy. On the contrary, he (209) reſpect- 
ed and honoured (43) him as his colleague, and often 
conjured him in private (159) to lay aſide his animoſi- 
ty againſt an affectionate brother, who was willing to 
allow (48) him as large a ſhare in the anne 
” 51) as Was e RON his duty. 
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UCHO, one of the emperors of China, had 
three ſons, and, like too many other parents, 
having a partial affection for the youngeſt, declared 
him his ſole ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of his brethren. 
Such an appointment was (1 50) the more extraordina- i 
ry, as it was contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
empire. 'The people, therefore, after the emperor's 
(18) deceaſe, were of opinion, that, without any 
crime, they might reverſe the will, and beſtow the 
crown upon the eldeſt brother, who was the legal ſuc- 
ceſſor. This deſign, being univerſally approved, was 
inſtantly put in execution. But the new king, who 
(201) was a man of uncommon. virtue, nobly re jected 
the offer; and, taking the crown, immediately plac- 
ed (51) it on the head of his youngeſt brother; pub- 
licly declaring, that he thought himſelf unworthy (164) 
to wear it, becauſe he had been excluded by his father, 
who could not now: revive, and retrat (8 3) what he 
had done. His brother, being ſtruck (328) with love 
and admiration at ſuch an extraordinary act of genero- 
ſity, likewiſe refuſed the crown in his turn, and ear- 
neſtly intreated him (130) not (159) to oppoſe the in- 
clination of the people: he urged, that he alone was 
the true heir to the kingdom, and that their father had 
no right (162) to infringe the laws of the nation; that 
nothing could betray him into a refuſal, (140) but an 
extravagant fondneſs, which cool reaſon (266) muſt 
condemn; and, laſtly, that, (319) whether he con- 
ſented or not, the people had an indiſputable autho- 
rity (156) to redreſs any breach in the conſtitution, + 
Theſe arguments, however, were ineffectual; and 
the other prince being equally reſolute in refuſing a 
crown, (9o) to which, he aſſerted, he had no legal 
right, they both agreed to terminate the diſpute (2 32) 
by retiring from court. Thus, after each of them 
had done his utmoſt (158) to perſuade the other (169) 


* 
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| to become his abſolute ſovereign, they went to end their 
days in a happy ſolitude, and reſigned a large and pow- 
erful empire to the ſecond brother, who could not Have 
formed the leaſt eee (127) of: 5 before he (44) 
| — received it. 
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N the e of the 16th century, the Porto 
| gueze galleons ſct * ſail from Liſbon to Goa, a rich 
and flouriſhing colony of that nation in the Eaſt- Indies. 
On board one of the veſſels were no leſs than twelve 
hundred ſouls, conſiſting of mariners, paſſengers, prieſts, 
and friars. They met with good weather, and a fair 
wind, till they had doubled the Cape; but as they 
(23 5 were ſteering from thence, north-eaſt towards 
the Indian ocean, (106) ſome gentlemen + on board, 
who had ſtudied (42) geography and navigation, difco- 
vered; in their charts, a large ridge of rocks, which 
were(238) laid down in the very latitude in which they 
were then (235) failing. This they (44) immediately 
communicated to the captain of the ſhip, who like- 
wiſe informed the pilot of it, and deſired (43) him (159) 
to g he by in the night, and flacken fail by day, till 
(216) they ſhould be paſſed the danger. (261) It was 
the cuſtom, it ſeems, of the Portugueze, to commit 
the navigation of the veſſel entirely to the pilot,” who 
was anſwerable with his head for the ſafe conduQ of 
the king's ſhips, and of (81) ſuch as belonged to pri- 
vate traders ; but he was under no manner of direction 
from the captain, though the latter was abſolute com- 
1 in every other reſpect. | 
The pilot we are (peaking (91)! of; ez 
ay ''of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient wretches, who look 
end _— bint avg 1s 1 1 e in the 
| „ 8 — 
n 
1 Mettre en travers. Sur ſa tete. 
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way of their own profeſſion, as an inſult offered to 
their capacity, was ſo far (231) from complying witn 
the captain*s requeſt, that he actually erowded more 
fail than the veſſel (147) had carried before. But they 
had not failed many hours, before they fell into the 
very diſaſter (88) the gentlemen had ſuſpected, 
and which, as it was then almoſt day-break, would 
have been eafily prevented, if the pilot had conde- 
ſcended to lie by. The ſhip ſtruck upon the ridge of 
rocks above mentioned. The reader may eaſily ĩma- 
gine, what a ſcene of horror this dreadful accident 

muſt have occaſioned amengſt twelve hundred perſons, 
who had nothing before them (140) but the proſpect 
of inevitable death. In this diſtreſs, the captain or- 
dered the pinnace (32 5) to be hoiſted out, into which 
having toſſed a ſmall quantity-of biſcuit, and a few 
boxes of marmalade, he jumped in firſt himſelf, fol- 
lowed by nineteen others, who with their drawn 
ſwords prevented any-more- (2 31) from 'coming after 
them, leſt the "veſſel (137) ſhould-be-over-ſet. In 
this condition they put off into the wide ocean, with- 
out a compaſs (158) to ſteer by, or any freſh water 
but what might happen to fall from the heavens, whoſe 
mercy alone could deliver them. After they had failed 
four days, they ſcarcely knew whither, the captain, 
who for ſome time paſt had been very weak and fickly, 
expired before their eyes; which, if poſſible, ſtill in- 

creaſed their miſery; for, as they now fell into confu- 
ſion for want of a commander, every one was deſirous 
to govern, and none would obey. (8 5) This obliged 
them (177) to ele& one of the company, whoſe orders 
they implicitly agreed (169) to follow. As their ſmall 
ſtock of proviſions was now ſo far exhauſted; as not to 
be ſufficient, at a very ſhort allowance, to fubſiſt them 
above three days longer; their new captain (2 fo) pro- 
poſed to the company, to draw lots, and to caſt every 
5 man over board. The . (20 53) W 


* 
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of nineteen perſons. In this number were a friar and 


a carpenter, both of whom they agreed to exempt ; 

as the one might abſolve, and comfort them in their 
laſt moments, and the other repair the pinnace, in 
caſe of a leak, or other accident. The ſame compli- 
ment they likewiſe (209) paid to the captain; he be- 
ing the odd man, and his life of much conſequence. 
He, (44) indeed, refuſed their indulgence a conſidera- 
ble time; but, at laſt, they obliged (43) him (177) 
to acquieſce; ſo that (250) there were four (173) to 
die, out of the ſixteen which remained. The three 
firſt, after (231) having confeſſed, and received abſo- 
lution, ſubmitted to their fate. very patiently. But 
| the fourth was a Portugueſe gentleman, that had a 
younger brother in the boat, who, ſeeing (43) him 
about to. be thrown .overboard, embraced him, with 
great tenderneſs, and (209) beſought him with tears 


in (71) his eyes, to permit (48) him (159) to die in his 


room; urging, that he was a married man, and (197) 
had a "wiſe and children at Goa, beſides the care of 
three ſiſters, who abſolutely (203) depended upon his 
3 ; but that, as for himſelf, he was only x 

tchelor, and his life of very little importance. He, 
therefoce, again, very earneſtly (20g) conjured. him, 
to do ſo much juſtice to his family, as to ſuffer him to 
ſupply his place. The elder brother, who was aſto- 
niſned, and melted at ſuch unexampled tenderneſs, re- 
plied, that, ſince the Providence of Heaven had ap- 
pointed him to ſuffer (259) it would be very criminal 
and unjuſt, to permit any other (1 59) to die for him, 
and eſpecially a brother, to whom he was fo infinitely 
obliged. . The younger, perſiſting in his generous 
purpoſe, would take nodenial ; but, throwing him- 
ſelf upon his knees, held his brother ſo faſt, that the 
comp wy could not diſengage. them. Thus, they diſ- 
puted for a while, the elder brother enjoining him to 

be a 495 to his children, and recommending his wife 
3. to 


— 
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to his protection, and requeſting him, as he 3 in 
herit his eſtate, (1 59) to take care of their common 
ſiſters. But all he could ſay could not make the youn- 


ger deſiſt. At laſt, however, the conſtancy of the 


elder brother yielded to the tenderneſs of the other. 


He, accordingly, acquieſced; and ſuffered the gene- 


rous youth to ſapply his place: who being immedi- 


ately thrown into tire ſea, and a good ſwimmer, he ſoon _ 


recovered the ſtern of the pinnace, and eagerly caught 
hold of the rudder. with (71) his right hand. This 
being perceived by one of the ſailors, he immediately 
ſtruck off the hand with his ſword ; the gentleman 


then, dropping again into the water, ſeized on the rud- 


der with his left hand, which received the ſame fate as 
the other. Thus deprived of both his hands, he, not- 

withſtanding, made a-ſhift to keep himſelf above water 
with his feet and two miſerable ſtumps, the latter of 


which he held vp alternately, while they (235) were 


yet ſtreaming (328) with blood, to excite the compaſ- 


ſion of the company. „This producing the effect he 5 
wiſhed for, they all cried. out, He is but. one man, let 


us endeavour to ſave him. He was, accordingly taken into 
the boat, and his bleeding wriſts bound up, (151) as 
well as the circumſtances and ſituation would permit. 
The next morning, a little after ſun- riſe, as if Heaven 


Was determined to reward the courage and affection of 


this worthy young gentleman, they diſcovered land, 
which. proved to be the mountains of Mozambic, in 
Africa, and not far from a Portugueze colony. Thi- 


ther they all arrived in ſafety, and continued there, 


till the arrival of the next ſhip from Liſbon, Which af- 3 


terwards <arried them to Goa. At that city, Mr. 


Linſchoten (a writer of good ſenſe and, reputation, from 


whom we have borrowed the ſtory) affures us, that 
* a them 15 3200 ny 11 with the two  bro- 
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thers that very night, beheld the younger with his 


ſtumps, and heard the account from their own | RET 
| as Well as from the rote of the — 


* , i ve. 


— 
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fore the city of Gara, he found it provided 


with a ſtrong garriſon commanded by Betis, one of 
Darius's eunuchs. I his governor, who was a brave 
man and very faithful to his ſovereign, defended it 
with great vigour aginſt Alexander, As this was the 
only inlet or paſs into Egypt, it was abſolutely. neceſ- 
ſary for him to conquer it, and therefore he was ob- 
liged (178) to beſiege it. But although every art of 
war was employed, notwithſtanding his ſoldiers fought 
With the utmoſt intrepidity, he was however forced to 
lie two months before it. Exaſperated at its holding 
out ſo long, and his receiving two weunds, he was 
"reſolved (159) to treat the governor, the inhabitants, 
and ſoldiers, with a barbarity abſolutely inexcuſable; 
for he cut ten thouſand men to pieces, and ſold all the 
reſt. with their wives and children, for flaves. | 
© When Betis, who had been taken priſoner in the 
laſt aſſault was brought before him, Alexander, in- 
ſtead (3 21) of uſing hirn kindly,” as his valour and (67) 
; gelt juſtly merited, this young monarch, who 
otherwiſe eſteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired; on - 
that occaſion with an infolent joy, (209) ſpoke thus to 
him: Betis, (64) thou ſhalt not die the death thou 
deſireſt, prepare therefore (169) to ſuffer all the tor- 
ments which revenge can invent.“ Betis, looking 
upon the king, with not only a firm but a haughty 
air, (209) did not make the leaſt reply to his menaces ; 
upon which the king, more enraged than before at 
his diſdainful ſilence; 30 Obſerve,” ſaid he, I beſeech 
- (43) you, that dumb arrogance | Has (59) he bended 
the knee ? Fo he ſpoken (149) but ſo much as one 
1 
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ſubmiſſive er But I. will conquer this obſtinate ſi- 
lence, and will force groans from him, if 1 can 25 | 
nothing elſe.” At laſt, Alexander's, anger roſe to ury, 
his, conduct now beginning (184) te change with his 
fortune: upon which he ordered a hole (32 5) to be 
made through his heels, when a rope being put through 
them, and that tied to a chariot, he ordered his fol 
ers to drag Betis round the city till he died. He boaſt- 
ed(321) his having imitated upon this « occaſion Achilles, 
from whom he was deſcended, who, as Homer relates, 
cauſed the dead body of HeQtor to be dragged in the 
ſame manner round the walls of Troy; as if a man 
ought to pride himſelf for having imitated ſo ill an ex- 
ample. Both were very barbarous ; but Alexander 
was much more ſo in cauſing Betis to be dragged alive, 
and for no other reaſon than becauſe he had ſerved 
his ſovereign with bravery and fidelity, by defending a 
city with which he had entruſted him; à fidelity that 
ought to have been (238) admired, and even rewarded, 
by an enemy, rather than puniſhed in ſo cruet a man- 


ner. Such are i enden whom e ſty is; 
Great 
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7. E N * Greek Neis . was at the 

head of the Roman army againſt Pyrrhus, | 
king of Epire, an unknown perſon came to his tent, 
with a letter from the king's Phyſician.. The traitor 
offered (159) to poiſon his ſovereign, if the Romans 
would promiſe (48) him a reward, which was adequate 
to ſuch an important ſervice. Fabricius, who (201) 
Preſerved the moſt rigorous integrity among the hor- 
rors of war, and thought himſelf. obliged. to behave + 
with juſtice. and honour: even towards an enemy, was 
ſhocked. at the propoſal; and, as he had before avoid- 
ed the diſhonour (231) of being conquered by the king's 
gold, he now conſidered it as equally infamous to con- 
Ee2 „ ques 
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quer the king by poiſon. After a ſhort conference, 
therefore, with his colleague | Æmilius, he wrote a 
letter to Pyrrhus, with his own hand, to cantion him 
againſt the treachery of his phyſician; whoſe letter 
| (209) he incloſed for that purpoſe. 1 7 ee 
. himſelf in the following manner: 

6. Sir, 5 . 
«You ſeem to have nh miſtaken the chayaQer 
both of your friends and enemies; for, (as you will 
be fufficiently convinced by the perufal of the'incloſed) 
you have commenced open war againſt a people of the 
ſtricteſt virtue and honour, and repoſed the moſt dan- 
gerous confidence in a wretch who is not worthy (164) 
to live. The information (88) we thus ſend (48) 
you reſults entirely from a regard to our own reputa- 
tion. We were unwilling that the manner of your 
death ſhould give the world any room (156) to re- 
proach us; or to imagine that we have ſo mean an opi- 
mon of our own bravery, as to bave recourſe to the 
treachery of your ſervants.” 

When Pyrrhus had read the letter, bs ordered the 
Phyſician (325) to be put to death ; and, afterwards, as 
a proper acknowledgment to the generoſity. of _Fabri- 
cius, ſent back all the Romans (88) he had taken 72 5 
ſoners, without by ravſom. | 21 89 
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HE Cog /Pyretivs; 0 years N 1 
defeated the army of Antigonus, immediately 
90 ſeized upon his kingdom. But both armies meet- 
ing again at Argos, the inhabitants ſent deputies to 
each, humbly requeſting that neither of them would 
march their troops into the city. Their requeſt was 
granted: bur, contrary to his promiſe, Pyrrhus ruſh- 
ed into the town, the ſame night, with all his forces. 
The affrighted citizens immediately ſent to Antigonus 
for alliſtance; and both Bas engaging each other 


with 


with the e FEAR Pw was found the next 
morning, among the (7) ſlain. Alcyoneus, the ſon 
of Antigonus, ordering the head to be cut off, ſeized 
1 51) it by the hair, and riding full + ſpeed with it to 

his father, (209) threw it, down at his feet; but An- 
tigonus, Who was 4 man of ſpirit and underſtanding, 


was ſo far from (231) commending the action, that be 


thruſt his ſon away from him, and even ſtruck him 


with. his trunchcon: — Contemptible wretch, ” ſaid 


he, how could you imagine (321) ſuch a ſight would 
be agreeable to me, whoſe grandfather was ſlain in bat, 


tle, and (89) whoſe father died a captive? Then, tak- 
ing the robe off. his ſhoulders, he immediately cover- 
ed the head (127) with it, and, letting fall a flood of 
tears, gave orders that the body. ſhould be carefully 
ſought for, and interred with all. the funeral honours 


done to a hero and a a king. Soon. after, Alcyoneus 


having diſcovered Helenus, the ſon of Pyrrhus, in a 
thread-bare coat, which he had put on (158) to con- 

ceal himſelf, he accoſted (43) him very kindly, and 
then 2 r preſented him to his father, with all the 
reſpect that was due to his rank. Well, my ſon, 
ſaid Antigonus, ce this is much better tnan you did be- 
fore: but you have ſtilloffended me (232), by ſuffering "> 3M 
a perſon of his quality (159) to approach me in that 


pitiful garb, which is not a diſgrace to him who wears 
it, but to-yourſelf, who (159) neglected to provide 
him with a better!“ Having, afterwards, conſoled He- 
lenus for the loſs of his father, and entertained (43) 


him in the moſt kind and honourable manner, he (209 
et him at liberty, and ſent him home to his 1 
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nicians a other nations. 


ts account of the cruel ſacrifice of the Conaanites, Phe- 


| 0 1807 NI E would: think it ſcarce volſible, that ſo 


\ unnatural a cuſtom, as that of human ſa- 


very certain, that it did not only exiſt, but almoſt uni- 
verſally prevail. The Egyptians of old brought no 
victims to their temples, nor ſhed any blood at their 
altars : But human victims and the blood of men (266) 


longer time. The nations of Arabia did the ſame. 
The people of Dumah in particular facrificed every 


they made uſe (91) of inſtead of an idol : For they 
did not admit. of images. The Perſians buried 
people alive. Ameſtris, the wife of Xerxes, (200) 
entombed twelve perſons quick under ground for the 
good of her foul. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
every city or every province, where theſe cruel praQi- 
ces obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the Pho- 
ceans, the Ionians, thoſe of Chios, Lefbos, Tenedos, 
all had human ſacrifices. The natives of the Tauric 


whom chance threw upon their coaſt. Hence aroſe 
that juſt expoſtulation in Euripides, upon the inconſiſ- 


tency of the proceeding; wherein much (39) good 


reaſoning is implied. Iphigenia wonders, as the goddeſs 
(203) delighted in the blood of men, that every vil- 


be driven from the threſhold of the temple: whereas, 
if an (10) honeſt and virtuous man chanced to ſtray 
| thither, he only was ſeized upon, and put to death. 
- The Pelaſgi in a time of ſcarcity (198) vowed the tenth 
of al that ſhould be born to n for a . 
order 


crifices, ſhould | have exiſted in the world : but it is 


muſt be here excepted; which at one period they moſt 
certainly (198) offered to their gods. The Cretans 
had the ſame cuſtom; and adhered (125) to it a much 


year achild; and buried it underneath an altar, which 


Cherſoneſus (+58) offered up to Diana every ſtranger 


lain and murderer ſhould be privileged to eſcape ; nay, 
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order to procure plenty. Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian 
ſlew three hundred noble Lacedemonians, among 
whom was Theopompus the king of Sparta, at the al- 
tar of Jupiter at Ithome. Without doubt the Lacede- 
monians did not fail to make ample returns: for they 
were a ſevere and revengeful people, and offered the 
like victims to Mars. Their feſtival ef the Diamaſti- 
oſis is well known; when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the ſight of their parents with ſuch ſeverity 
before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they often ex- 
pired under the torture. Pylarchus affirms, as he is 
quoted by Porphyry, that of old every Grecian ſtate 
made it a rule, before they marched towardsthe enemy, 
to ſolicit a bleſſing on their en by haman vic- 
tims. - t 

The Romans were accuſtomed to the like eit dees | 
They both devoted themſelves to the infernal gods, and 
conſtrained others (177) to ſubmit to the ſame horrid © 
doom. Hence we read in Titius Livius, that in the 
conſulate of Amilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, two 3 
Gauls, a man and a woman, and two in like manner 
of Greece, (209) were buried alive at Rome in the 
Ox-Market, where was a place under ground, walled . 
round (185) to receive them; which had before been 
made uſe (91) of forſuch cruel purpoſes. He ſays (261) 
it was a ſacrifice not properly Roman ; that is, not origi- 
nally of Roman inſtitution; yet it was frequently prac- 
tiſed (+25) there, and by public authority. Plutarch 
makes mention of a like inftance a few years before,. 
in theconſulſhip of Flaminius and Furius. (250) There 
is reaſon to think, that all the principal captives, 'whot - - 
graced the triumphs of the Romans, were at the cloſe 
of that cruel pageantry put to death at the altar of Ju- 5 
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piter Capitolinus. Caius Marius offered up his own | 


daughter for a victim to the Dii Averrunci, to pro- 
cure ſucceſs 1 ina a battle againſt the enen as we are 
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informed by Dorotheus, quoted by Clemens. It is 
likewiſe atteſted by Plutarch, who ſays that her name 
was Calpurnia. Marius was a man of a ſour and bloo- 
dy diſpofition; and had probably heard of ſuch ſacri- 


fices being offered in the enemies camp, among whom. 
they were very common: or be might have beheld 


them exhibited at a diſtance: and therefore murdered 
(83) what was neareſt, and, ſhould. have been deareſt, 
to him; (185) to counteract their fearful ſpells, and 
outdo (43) them in their wicked machinery. Cicero 


making mention of this cuſtom being common in Gaul, 
adds, that it prevailed among that people, even at the 


time when he (235) was ſpeaking : from whence we. 


may be led to infer, that it was then diſcontinued 


among the Romans. And we are told by Pliny, that 
it had then, and not very long, been diſcouraged. For 
there was a law enacted, when Lentulus and Craſſus 
were conſuls, ſo late as the 657th year of Rome, that 
there (250) ſhould be no more human ſacrifices : for 
till that time thoſe horrid rites had been (238) cele- 
brated in broad day without any maſk, or controul : 

_ which, had we not the beſt evidence for the fact, would 
- appear ſcarce credible. And however diſcontinued they 
may bave been for a time, we find, that they were 
again renewed; though they became not ſo public, nor 
ſo general. For not very long after (85) this, (119) 
it is reported of Auguſtus Cæſar, when Peruſia ſurren- 
dered in the time of the ſecond Triumvirate, that be- 
ſides multitudes executed in a military manner, he (209) 


offered up upon the Ides of March three hundred cho- 


ſen perſons, both of the Equeſſrian and Senatorian or- 
der, at an altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Even at Rome itſelf this cuſtom was revived : 

and Porphyry aſſures us, that in his time a man (120) 


was every year ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Jupiter Lati- 
aris. Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the Syri- 


an deity, which he introduced among the Romans. 
Au 20) The ſame i is ſaid of Aurelian. 
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The Gauls and the Germans were ſo devoted to ; 
this ſhocking cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any moment _ 


was tranſacted among them, without being prefaced 
with the blood of men. Og were 0 38) offered up 


to various gods. 
The altars of theſe gods were far n from the 


common reſort of men: being generally ſituated in 


the depth of woods; that the gloom might add to 
| the horror of the operation, and give a reverence to 
| the place and proceeding.” The perſons devoted were 


(238) led thither by the Druids, who (203) preſided - 


at the ſolemnity, and performed the cruel offices of 


the facrifice. Tacitus takes notice of the cruelty of 


the Hermunduri, in a war with the Catti, wherein 


they had greatly the advantage: at the cloſe of which 


they made one general ſacrifice of all that was taken 
in battle. The poor remains of the legions under Va- 
rus ſuffered in ſome degree the ſame fate. (2 50) There 


were many places deftined for this purpoſe all over 
Gaul and Germany; but eſpecially in the mighty 


woods of Arduenna, and the great Hercinian foreſt; 


a wild, that (200) extended above thirty days journey 


in length. The places ſet apart for this folemnity were 


held in the utmoſt reverence ; and only approached at 


particular ſeaſons. | Lucan ' mentions. a grove of this 
fort near Maſſilia, which even the Roman ſoldiers 
were afratd (159) to violate, though commanded by 
Czſar. It was one of thoſe ſet apart for the ſacrifices 
of the country. 


Claudian compliments Silas. that, among other 5 


advantages accruing to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture into the awful foreſt 
of Hercinia ; and follow: the chaſe in thoſe ſo much 
dreaded waeds, and. otherwiſe make uſe of them. 
Theſe practices prevailed among all the people of 
the north, of whatever denomination. The Maſla- 
getæ, the e the Getes, the Sarmatians, * 
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the various nations upon the Baltick, particularly the 
Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed principle, 
that their happineſs and ſecurity could not; be obtained, | 
but at the expence of the lives of others. Their chief | 
gods were Thor, and Woden ; whom they thought, 
(321) they could never ſufficiently: glut (328) with 
blood. They. had many very celebrated places of wor- 
ſhip ; eſpecially in the iſland of Rugen, near the mouth 
of the Oder; and in Zeeland: ſome too very famous 
among the Semnones, and Naharvalli. But the moſt 
teverenced of all, and the moſt frequented, was at 
Upſal ; where there was every year a grand celebrity, 
which (2000 continued for nine days. During this 
term they ſacrificed animals of all ſorts: but the moſt 
acceptable victims, and the moſt numerous were men, 
Of: theſe ſacrifices none were eſteemed fo auſpicious, 
and ſalutary, as a ſacrifice of the prince of the country. 
When the lot fell for the king te die, it was received 
with univerſat acclamations, and every exprefſion of 
joy; as it once happened in the time of a famine, 
when they caſt lots, and it fell to king Domalder to 
be the people's victim: and he was accordingly put to 
death. Olaus Tretelger, another prince, (2 10) was 
burnt alive to Wooden. They did not ſpare their own 
children: Harald the ſon of Gunild, the firſt of 
that name, flew two of his children (F85) to obtain a 
ftorm of wind. He did not let,“ ſays Verſtegan, 
to ſacrifice two of his ſons unto his idols, (158) tothe 
end he might obtain (127) of them ſuch a tempeſt at 
ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the ſhipping of Harald 
e of Denmark.“ Saxo Grammaticus mentions a 
like fack. He calls the king Haquin.; and ſpeaks of | 
the perſons put to death, as two very hopeful young 
Princes: : Another king fl: nine ſons, in orden to pro- 
long his own life; in hopes, I. ſuppoſe, that, what 
they were abridged of would in great meaſure be added 
0 bmſelf. Such inſtances, however, occur not often: 
: but 
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but the common victims were without end. Adam 
Bremenſis, ſpeaking of 'the awful groveat Upſal, where 
theſe horrid rites were (238) celebrated, ſays, that 
there was not a ſingle tree, but what was reverenced; 
as if it were gifted with ſome portion of divinity: and 
all (85) this, becauſe they were ſtained (328) with 
gore, and foul with human putrefaction. : 

The manner, in which the victims were ſlavghter- 
ed, was diverſe in different places. Some of the 
Gauliſh nations (200) chined them with the ſtroke of 
an axe. The Celtæ placed the man, who was (322) to 
pe offered for a ſacrifice, upon a block, or an altar, 


with his breaſt upwards; and with a ſword ſtruck him 


forcibly acroſs the fernum . then tumbling him to the 
ground, from his agonies and convulſions, as well (1 51) 
as from the effuſion of blood, they formed a judgment 
of future events. The Cimbri ripped open the bowels ; 

and from them they pretended to divine. In Norway 
they beat mens brains out with an ox- yoke: : The 


fame operation” was performed in Iceland, (232) by 


daſhing them againſt an altar of ſtone. In many pla- 


ces they transfited (43) them with arrows. After they 


were dead, they ſuſpended them upon the trees, and 
left them to putrify. One of the writers, above quot- 
ed, mentions, 115 in his time, ſeventy carcaſes of 
this fort (120) were found in a wood of the Suevi. 
Dithmar of Merſburgh, an author of nearly the ſame 
age, ſpeaks of a place called Ledur i in Zeeland, where 


there were every year ninety and nine perſons ficrific- 
ed to the god Swantowite. During theſe bloody feſti- 


vals a general joy (200) prevailed ;\ and banquets were 
moſt royally ſerved. (118) They fed; they carouſ- 
ed; and ave looſe to indulgence, which at. other times 


; was” pot permitted. " They imagined, that there was 
"ſomething m yſterious in the number nine; for Which 


Teaforn theſe! zaſts were in ſore places celebrated every 
ninth year m others every ninth month; and conti- 
nued for nine days. When a was s ended, (118) they 


| waſhed 
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{ waſhed the image of the deity in a pool ; on 

account, I ſuupoſe, of its being ſtained with blood ; 
and then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Their ſervants were 
numerous, who attended during the term of their 
feaſting, and partook of the banquet. At the cloſe of 
all, they were ſmothered in the ſame pool, or other- 
wiſe made away with. On which Tacitus remarks, 
how great an awe this circumſtance (266) muſt neceſ- 
ſarily infuſe into thoſe who were not enwitked to theſe 

myſteries. | 

I beſe accounts are © handed down . a variety of | 
authors in different ages: many of whom were natives 
of the countries, which they deſcribe; and to which 
they ſeem ſtrongly attached. They would not there- 
fore have brought ſo foul an imputation on the part of 
the world, in favour of which they (2.35) were each | 

writing 3 3 NOT. could there be that concurrence of teſti- 

mony, were not the hiſtory in general true. 
The like cuſtom (200) prevailed to a great degree at 
Mexico, and, even under the mild government of the | 
Peruvians; and in moſt parts of America. In Africa 
it is lil kept up ; where, in the inland parts they ſa- 
5 a crifice ſome of the captives taken in war to their Feti- 
_—x ches, in order to ſecure their favour. Snelgrave was | 
in the king of Dahoome's camp, after his inroad into 
the countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; and ſays, that he 
was a witneſs to the cruelty. of this prince, whom(210) 
EO he ſaw ſacrifice multitudes to the deity of his nation. 
| I) he ſacrifices, of which 1 have been (235) treating, 
if we except ſome few inſtances, (203) conſiſted of 
"I . perſons doomed by the chance of war, or aſſigned by 
= lot (157) to be offered. But among the nations of 
* Canaan, (89) of whom I firſt ſpoke, the victims were 
= - . peculiarly choſen. Their own children, and whatever 
was neareſt and deareſt to them, were deemed the moſt 
, worthy (234) offering to their god. The Carthagi- 
4 Aen. who were a e from Fares (209) 5 50 
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. with them the religion of their mother country, and 
inſtituted 'the ſame worſhip in the parts where they 
ſettled. Tt (203) conſiſted in the adoration of ſeveral 
of deities, but particularly of Kronùs; to whom they 
offered human ſacrifices; and eſpecially the blood of 
children. If the parents were not at hand (158) to 
. make an immediate offer, the magiſtrates did not fail 
; to make choice of (83) what was moſt fair and pro- 


5 miſing; that the god might not be defrauded of his 
of | dues. Upon a check being received in Sicily, and 
5 ſome other alarming circumſtances happening, Hamil- 
+ car without any heſitation (209) laid hold of a boy, 
. and offered him on the ſpot to Kronus; and at the 
oo ſame time drowned a number of prieſts, (158) to ap- 
ch peaſe the deity of the ſea. The Carthaginians ano- 
. ther time, upon a great defeat of their army by Aga- 
| thocles, imputed their miſcarriages to the anger of this 
at W god, whoſe ſervices (120) had been neglected. Touch- 
he | ed with this, and ſeeing the enemy at their gates, they 
5 ſeized at once two hundred children of the prime no- 
a- bility, and offered (43) them in public for a ſacri- 
i fice. Three hundred more being perſons who were 
as | ſome how obnoxious, (209) yielded themſelves volun- 
to tarily, and were put to death with the others. The 
hne neglect, of which they accuſed themſelves, conſiſted 
0 (176) in facrificing children, purchaſed of parents 
among the poorer fort, who (203 reared them for 
8, that purpoſe; and not ſelecting the moſt promiſing, 
of and the moſt honourable, as had been the cuſtom of 
by old. In ſhort, (252) there were particular children | 
of brought up for the altar, as ſheep are fattened for the i 
re ſhambles ; and they (198) were bought and butchered . ũ 
er in the ſame manner. But this indiſcriminate way (231) 4 
oſt of proceeding was thought to havegiven offence. (259) F| 
i- It is remarkable, that the Egyptians looked out for the 1 


ed moſt ſpecious and handſome'perſon to be facrificed, 
th The Aldanians pitched up the beſt man of the com- 
| Ff munity, b 
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munity, and (198) made him pay for the wickedneſs 
of the reſt. The Carthaginians choſe what they 
thought the. moſt excellent, and at the ſame time the 
moſt dear to them; which made the lot fall heavy up- 
on their children, 


Kronus, (90) to whom theſe hs (120) were Z 


exhibited, was an oriental deity, the god of light and 
fire; and therefore always worſhipped with ſome re- 
' ference to that element. The Carthaginians, as I 
have obſerved, firſt introduced (43) him into Africa. 


He was the ſame as the Orus of the Egyptians, and 


the Alorus of the eaſtern nations. That the name 
given him originally by the Greeks was Koronus, is 
manifeſt from a place in Crete, which was ſacred (48) 
to him, and is mentioned by the name Coronis. It is 
| ſaid, that both the chief city, and the adjacent coun- 
_ try, were thus denominated ; and that theſe ſacrifices 
were (125) there offered, which we know were pecu- 
liar to Kronus. If this place which was conſecrated 
to (48) him (as is apparent by theſe offerings), was 
called Koronus; it is plain, that his name muſt have 
been rendered by the Greeks Koronus. 

The Greeks, we find, called the deity, (90): to 
whom theſe offerings were made, Agraulos ; and feign- 
ed that ſhe was a woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. 
It was in reality the $90. of light ;. the Orus and Alo- 
rus, (89). of whom 

ways worſhipped with fire. This deity. was the Moloch 
of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the Melech of the 
eaſt; that is, the great and principal god, the god of 
light, of whom fire was eſteemed a ſymbol; and at 


_ whoſe ſhrine, inſtead of viler victims, they (1 98) of- 


fered the blood of men. 


Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Moloch 
of the Phenicians; and nothing can appear more 
ſhocking, than the ſacrifices of the Tyrians, and. Car- 
ae which they e to this idol. In at 


emergencies 


2 


have ſaid ſo. much, who was al- 
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emergencies of ſtate, and times of general calamity, 
they devoted (8 3) what was moſt neceſſary and valu- 
able to them, for an offering to the gods, and particu- 
larly to Moloch But beſides theſe undetermined 
times of bloodſhed, they (198) had particular and 
preſcribed ſeaſons every year, when children (120) 
were choſen out of the moſt noble and reputable fami- 
lies, as J have before mentioned. If a perfon had an 
only child, it was the more liable to be put to death, as 
being eſteemed more acceptable to the deity, and more 
efficacious of the general good. Thoſe (78) who were 
ſacrificed to Kronus were thrown into the arms of a 
molten idol, which ſtood in the midſt of a large fire, 
and was red: (328) with heat. The arms of it were 
ſtretched out, with the hands turned upwards, as it 
were (158) to receive them; yet floping downwards, 
ſo that they dropt from thence into a glowing furnace 
below. To other gods they were otherwiſe ſlaughter- 
ed; and, as it is implied, by the very hands of their 
parents. What can be more horrid to the imagination, 
than to ſuppoſe a father leading the deareſt of all his 
ſons to ſuch an infernal ſhrine ? or a mother, the molt 
engaging and affe ctionate of her daughters, juſt riſing 
to maturity, to be ſlaughtered at the altar of Afhteroth 
or Baal? Such was their blind zeal, that (85) this 
was continually practiſed ; and ſo much of natural 
affection ſtill left unextinguiſhed, as to render the 
ſcene” ten times more ſhocking, from the tenderneſs 
which they ſeemed to expreſs. They (207) embraced 
their children. with great fondneſs-; and encouraged 
them in the gentleſt terms, that they might not be ap- 
paled at the ſight of the helliſh proceſs : begging of 
them (159).to-fubmit with chearfulneſs to this fearful | 
operation. If there was any appearance of a tear ri- 
ſing, or a cry unawares eſcaping ; the mother ſmother- 
edit with her kiſſes: that there might not be any ſhow 
of backwarduet, or conſtraint ; but the whole be a 
F f 2 free 
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free-will-offering. Theſe cruel endearments over, 
they ſtabbed (43) them to the heart, or otherwiſe 
opened the {Juices of life; and with the blood warm, 
as it ran, (198) beſmeared the altar, and the grim vi- 
ſage of the idol. Theſe were the cuſtoms, which the 
Iſraelites learned of the people of Canaan; and for 
which they are (238) upbraided by the Pſalmiſt. 
They did not deſtroy. the nations, concerning whom 
the Lord commanded them ; but were mingled 'amon 
the heathen, and learned che works. Yea, they ſa- 
crificed their ſons and their daughters unto devils, and 
{hed innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and 
of their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the idols 


of Canaan : and the land was ra (328) with 
blood.“ | 


Theſe cruel ners, practiſed i in ſo many vation, made 


Plutarch debate with himſelf, „whether it would not 
have been better for the Galatæ, or for the Scythians, 
to have had no tradition or conception of any ſuperior 
beings, than to have formed to themſelves notions of 
gods, who (203) delighted in the blood of men; of 
gods, who eſteemed human victims the moſt accept- 
able and perfect ſacrifice? Would it not,” ſays he, 
© have been more eligible for the Carthaginians to 
have had the atheiſt Critias or Diagoras, their law- 
giver at the commencement- of their polity, and to 
Have been taught, that (250) there was neither god, 


nor dæmon, than to have ſacrificed, in the manner 


they were wont, to the god which they adored ? 


Wherein they acted, not as the perſon did, whom 


Empedocles deſcribes in ſome poetry, where he expoſes 
this unnatural cuſtom. The fire there with many idle 
vows offers up unwittingly his ſon for a ſacrifice z but 

the youth was ſo changed in feature and figure, that 


his father did not know him. 'Theſe people uſed, 


knowingly and wilfully, to go through this bloody 
we and ſlaughter their own offspring. Even they 


who 
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he were childleſs, would not be exempted from this 
' curſed tribute; but [198] purchaſed children at a price 
of poorer 7 and put them to death with 151 las lit- 
tle remorſe as one would kill a lamb, or a chicken. The 
mother, who [203] ſacrificed her child, ſtood by with» 
out any ſeeming ſenſe of [83] what ſhe was [235] 
| loſing, and without uttering a groan. If a ſigh did 
by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the honour which ſhe 
propoſed to herſelf in the offering ; and the child was 
notwithſtanding ſlain. All the time of this celebrity, 
while the children were murdering, there was a noiſe 
of clarions and tabers ſounding before the idol; that 
the cries and ſhrieks of the victims might not be heard. 
Tell me now, ſays Plutarch, © if the monſters of 
old, the Typhons, and the giants were [322] to ex- 
pel the gods, and to rule the world in their ſtead ;; 
could they require a ſervice more horrid, than theſe 
infernal rites and facrifices ??” 


— 


* 


W HEN Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, was pre- 
ſented by the Thaſians with a large quantity 
of the moſt delicate eatables, and coſtly liquors, he 
ordered the whole to be ſhared among the ſlaves, who 
performed the drudgery of the camp. The Thaſians, 
with the utmoſt ſurprize, enquiring the motive of his 
conduct, he nobly replied, © 'That it was beneath the 
character of men, who valued themſelves for theic 


probity and courage, to regale themſelves [328] with: ; : 


niceties, which could ſerve no other purpoſe 140]but to 

provoke and corrupt the appetite. Such dainty trifle 
continued he, can be reliſhed by ſlaves, who aſpire to 
no greater . pleaſure, than that [231] of eating and 
drinking; and. I have taken the liberty to beſtow them 
_ accordingly.” For this reaſon, he would accept of 
nothing for the uſe of himſelf, and his brave country- 
men, but ſome ſacks of flour, which accompanied the 
preſent. Tn | N 
| F f 5 Lyſander, 
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Lyſander, another of the Spartan chiefs, having the 
command of an expedition in Ionia, ſome of the na- 
tives, who [201] were his friends, brought [48] him 


an ox, and a large cake. The general, fixing his eyes 
upon the cake, enquired very bluntly [83] what it 


was? They informed him, it was a kind of loaf, but 
much ſuperior to the common ones; for it was en- 


riched, they aſſured him, IA] with the fineſt honey, and 
the moſt delicious ingredients that could be procured. | 
Say you fo ?”? replied the Spartan, “then let it be 
inſtantly taken away, and diſtributed among my ſlaves ; 


for ſuch effeminate dainties are beneath the notice of 
a free-born citizen.” But he politely- thanked them 


for the ox; and ordering it to be killed and dreſſed af. 
ter the Spartan faſhion, * [46] he and his companions. 


made a hearty meal [127] of it in the evening. 


* 


YRUS the Great, according to the manners 


of the Perſians, 199] was from his infancy ac- 


cuſtomed to ſobriety and temperance: ; of which he 


Was himſelf a moſt illuſtrious example, thro” the whole 


courſe of his life. When he was [329] twelve years 
old, his mother Mandane took him with her into Me- 


dia, to his grandfather Aﬀyages ; who, from the ma- 


ny things [88] he had heard in his favour, had a great 
deſire to ſee him. In this court, young Cyrus found 


very different manners from thoſe of his own country. 


Pride, luxury, and magnificence, [200] reigned here 


Fd 


univerſally : but this genera] corruption had no effect 


upon the prince: who, without [331] criticiſing or 


eondemning what he ſaw, was contented [1 64] to live 
as he had been brought up, and adhered very patiently 
to the principles [88] he had 239] imbibed from his 
childhood. He charmed his grandfather with his 


ſprightlineſs 


1 mode de Sparte. 
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ſprighelineſs and wit; and gained the affection of the | 
whole court, by his noble and engaging behaviour. Aſty- 
ages, to render the viſit of his grandſon more agreeable 


to him, provided a ſumptuous entertainment, in which 


there was the greateſt plenty and profuſion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. All this variety of 


exquiſite cheer Cyrus beheld with indifference; and 


even ventured: to remark upon it, with a kind of plea- 
ſantry, which did honour to his underſtanding, and gave 
offence to no one... < Sir, ſaid he; to his grandfather, 


if you. taſte all the duintics now before you, and reach 


out your hand to every diſh. upon the table, you muſt 
take more trouble for one ſupper, than would be ſuffi- 
cient for a hundred !”” „ What, replied Aſtyages; and 
is not 185] this, think you, a much better entertain- 
ment, than any you have been uſed fi] to in Perſia ??? 
6 No, indeed, anſwered the prince, with a ſmile; for, 
in Perſia, we have a much readier and ſhorter method. 
to ſatisfy our hunger; a piece of meat, and ſlice of 
bread, do the buſineſs at once: but here, after [231] 
travelling from. this diſh to that, and performing a te- 


dious hunt from.one end of the table to the other, you 


{carcely at laſt reach. the wiſhed-for point, which we 


Perſians e [91] at with. the. leaſt Re in the 


world. 25 


AC A8, the cup-bearer of the above- mentioned 
Aſtyages, had like wiſe the office of [231] introduc- 
ing ſuch to the king as were permitted to have an au- 
dience: but not granting this liberty to Cyrus as often 
as he deſired it, he had the mis fortune to diſpleaſe the 
prince; who therefore, as might be expected from 4 


child, took every opportunity [156] to mortify- him. 

This being obſerved by Aſtyages, he endeavoured to 
remove the prince's diſſike, by commending Sacas for 

| the remarkable neatneſs and dexterity with which he 


performed 
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performed his office. Is that all, Sir 2 replied 
Cyrus; © af ſuch a trifling accompliſhment is ſuffici- 
ent to merit your favour, you ſhall ſoon ſee: how well 


1 am able to deſerve it; for, with your permiſſion, I 


will immediately take upon me to ſerve you much bet- 
ter than he.“ Cyrus accordingly equipped himſelf 
like a cup-bearer ; 3 and advancing carefully, with 
a ſerious countenance, a napkin upon his arm, and 
holding the cup very neatly with three of his fingers, 
preſented it to the king with ſuch a reſpectful gravity, 
that neither Aſtyages, nor his mother Mandane, could 
forbear [161] ſmiling. Concluding from hence, that 
he had performed his part to their ſatisfaction, he in- 
ſtantly flung himſelf about his grandfather's neck; and 
careſſing him very fondly, - O Sacas! cried he, in 
an extaly of joy, poor unfortunate Sacas l you are cer- 
tainly undone; and I ſhall now have the honour [156] 


to ſerve my grandfather i in your ſtead.“ Indeed, ſaid 


Aſtyages (who was much pleaſed at the fondneſs of his 
grandſon, ) [266] I muſt do you juſtice to acknowledge 
that you have performed your part to admiration ; no- 


body can ſerve with a better grace: but you forgot one 


material ceremony, which is, that [231] of taſting:“ 
for the cup- bearer, it ſeems, always [198 poured ſome 
of the liquor into his left hand, and taſted it, before he 
preſented [31] it to the king. 46 No, Sir, replied Cy- 
rus; I did not omit that part through forgetfulneſs; ; 
but becauſe I ſuſpected | 321] there was poiſon in the 
liquor.” * Poiſon, child ! how could you think ſo?“ 


« Yes, Sir, ſaid he, I was afraid of poiſon; for, not 


long [254] ago, at an entertainment [88] you gave to 
your nobles, on your laſt birth-day, I plainly ſaw, that 
your faithful Sacas had mixed ſome poiſon in the li- 
quor. It was impoſſible for me to think otherwiſe ; 
for after you had drank of it pretty freely, I took no- 
tice, that you were ſurpriſingly diſordered, both in bo- 


* and mind. Thoſe very * which you forbid 


us 
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[48] us children to do, you did yourſelves. You all 
ſpoke together à nor did any one attend to what was 
ſaid, even by the perſon who [203] ſat next to him. 
You ſung the moſt nonſenſical ſongs I ever [239] 
heard, and yet you all ſwore they were the beſt in the 
univerſe. After that when any of you roſe up [158] 
to entertain the company with a dance, you were fo far 
[231]: from being able to keep time, that you could 
ſcarcely keep on your feet. In ſhort, you yourſelf 
7 ſeemed to forget that you were a king, and they that 
they were ſubjects.“ Very true, child, ſaid Aſtyages, h 
but have you never obſerved the fame diforderii in your 


father? Never in my life, replied Cyrus.” What 


then? how 1s it with him, when he drinks? © Why, 


when he has drank what he _— his thirſt | is [2 38] 
AE and that 1 is alk. 1 ; 


— 


* 


"HEN 5 8 Duke of Burgundy, ſurnam- 


ed the Bold, [203] reigned over ſpacious do- 
minions, now fathered up by the power of France, 
he heaped many favours and honours upon Claudius 
Rhynſault, a German who had ſerved [43] him im his. 
wars, againſt the inſults of his —_—_— A great 
part of Zealand was, at that time, in ſubjeQion to 
that kingdom. The prince himſelf was a perſon of 
ſingular humanity and Juſtice. Rhynſault, with no 
other real quality than courage, had diſſimulation | 36] 
enough [186] to paſs upon his generous and unſuſpi- 
cious maſter for a perſon of blunt honeſty and fide- 
lity, without any vice that could biaſs him from the 
execution of juſtice. His Highneſs, prepoſſeſſed to. 
his advantage, upon the deceaſe of the governor of 
his chief town of Zealand, gave Rhynſault that com- 
mand. He was not long ſeated in that government, 


before he caſt his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of ex, 


quiſite beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy 
merchant of the city under his protection and [67] go- 


YER 
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government. Rhynſault [1 909] was a man of a Warm 


/ conſtitution, and violent inclination: to women, and 


not unſkilled in the ſoft arts which win their favour. 
He knew what it was to enjoy the ſatisfactions which 
are [238] reaped from the poſſeſſion of beauty; but 
was an utter ſtranger to the decencies, honours, and 
delicacies that attend the paſſion towards them in ele- 
gant minds. However, he had ſeen ſo much of the 
world, that he had a great ſhare of the language 
which uſually prevails upon the weaker part of that 
ſex, and he could with his tongue utter a paſſion [AT] 


| with which his heart was wholly untouched. Rhyn- 


ſault being reſolved to accompliſh his will on the wife 
of Danvelt, left no art untried [158] to get into a fa- 
miliarity at her houſe : but ſhe knew his character and 
diſpoſition too well, not to ſhun all occaſions that 
might enſnare her into his converſation. The gover- 
nor, deſpairing of ſucceſs by ordinary means, appre- 
hended and impriſoned her huſband, under pretence of an 
information that he was guilty of a correſpondence with 
the enemies of the duke, to betray the town into their 
poſſeſſion. This deſign had the deſired effect; and 
the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day before 
[78] that which was appointed for his execution, pre- 
ſented herſelf in the hall of the governor's houſe, and, 
as he paſſed through the apartment, threw herſelf at 
his feet, and, holding his knees, beſeeched his mercy. 
Rhynſault beheld her with a diſſembled ſatisfaction, 
and aſſuming an air of thought and authority, he bid 
48] her ariſe, and told her ſhe [266] muſt follow him 
to his cloſet; and aſking her whether ſhe knew the 
hand of the letter [88] he pulled out of his pocket, 
went from her, leaving this admonition aloud: If 
you will ſave your huſband, you muſt give me an ac- 


* dount of all you know, without prevarication ; for eve- 
rey body is ſatisfied #321] he was too fond of you 186 
to * able to hide from you the names of the reſt of the 


. £13 conſpirators, 


* 


when matters of ſtate were 322 to be debated; and 


the governor, laying aſide the air in which he appear- 


ed in public, [172] began to be the ſupplicant, to ral- 
ly an affliction which it was in her power eaſily to re- 
move, and relieve an innocent man from his impriſon- 
ment. She eaſily perceived his intention, and bathed 


in tears, began to deprecate ſo wicked a deſign. He 


ſignified to her that he was unhappy till he had poſſeſ- 
ſed her, and nothing leſs ſhould be the price of her 

buſband's life ; and ſhe muſt, before the [213] follow- 
ing noon, pronounce the death or enlargement of Dan- 


velt. After this notification, when he ſaw Sapphira again 
enough diſtracted to make the ſubject of their diſcourſe 


to common eyes appear different from what it was, he 
called his ſervant [158] to conduct her to the gate. 
Loaded with inſupportable affliction, ſhe [44] imme - 


diately repairs to her huſband ; and having fignified to 
his jailors, that ſhe had a propoſal to make to her huſ- 
band from the governor, ſhe was left alone with him, 
revealed to him all that had paſſed, and repreſented 
the endleſs conflict ſhe was in between love to his per- 
ſon, and fidelity to his bed. The man was bridled by: 


ſhame from ſpeaking what his fear prompted upon fo 


near an approach of death; but let fall words that ſig- 
nified to her [321] he ſhould not think her polluted, 
ſince he knew her will had no part in the action. She 
parted from him with this oblique permiſſion to fave a a 
life he had not reſolution enough to reſign for the ſafe- 


ty of his honour. 


The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 5 
the governor, and, being led into a remote apartment, 
ſubmitted to his deſires. Rhynſault bid her return, ang 
take her huſband out of priſon, „ but, continued he, 
my fair one [266] muſt not be 5 HR * hay 13 

ve 


* 
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conſpirators, or any other particulars whatſoever? | * 
He went to his cloſer, and ſoon after the lady was ſent 
for to an audience. The ſervant knew his. diſtance, - 
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have taken care he ſhall not be an'interruption to our 
future aſſignations.” Theſe laſt words foreboded what 
ſhe found when ſhe came to the jail,.— .“ gde 26 3 
executed by the order of Rhynſault PP 

She betook herſelf to her abode, and, after W in 
ſolitude paid her devotions to Him who is the avenger 
of innocence, ſhe repaired privately to court. Her 
perſon, and a certain grandeur of ſorrow, negligent of 


forms, gained her a paſſage into the preſence of the duke, 


her ſovereign, to whom ſhe delivered a paper reciting 
her ſtory. He read it with all the emotions that indig- 
nation and pity could raiſe in a prince jealous of his ho- 
nour in the behaviour of his Cnr, and EIA of 


his ſubjects. 


Upon an appointed day, Rhynſault was ſent for to 
court, and, in the preſence of a few of the council, 
confronted by Sapphira. The prince aſking, Do 
you know that lady? Rhynſault, as ſoon as he could 
recover his ſurprize, told the duke [321] he would 
marry her, if his highneſs would pleaſe to accept that 
reparation. . The duke ſeemed contented with this 
anſwer, and ſtood by during the immediate ſolemniza- 


tion of the ceremony. At the concluſion of it, he 


told Rhynſault,—* Thus far you have done as con- 
ſtrained by my authority; I ſhall not be ſatisfied of your 
kind uſage to her, unleſs you ſign a gift of your whole 
eſtate to her after your deceaſe. To the performance 


of this alſo the duke was a witneſs. When theſe two 


acts were executed, the duke turned to the lady, 


and told her, It now remains for me to put [43] 


you in quiet poſſeſſion of what your huſband. has ſo 
bountifully beſtowed on you ;? and ordered the imme- 
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